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LIST  OF  IRREGULARITIES 


The  Pullman  Company  Scrapbooks,  many 
at  least  a  century  old  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  brittle  newsprint,  contain  articles 
that  are  incomplete  or  illegible.  While 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  the 
best  copy  possible,  the  following  problems 
are  present  to  varying  degrees  in  many  of 
the  volumes: 

1.  Foldouts  are  torn  with  loss  of  text  or 

are  lacking  entirely. 

2.  Loose  clippings  are  torn,  with 

portions  lacking. 

3.  There  is  loss  of  text  at  inner  and 

outer  margins. 

4.  Tipped-in  clippings  obscure  other 

text. 

5.  Paper  discoloration  causes  text 

illegibility. 


FILMING  PROCEDURES 


Where  possible,  the  procedures  listed  below 
have  been  followed  in  filming  the  Pullman 
Company  Scrapbooks. 


1.  Some  pages  have  been  filmed  more  than 
once  to  enhance  legibility  where  text 
darkness  varies  within  an  exposure  or 
where  overlapping  text  is  present. 

2.  Unless  oversized,  foldouts  and  clippings 
stored  in  envelopes  attached  to  scrapbook 
pages  are  filmed  following  the  page  of  text 
of  frame  to  which  they  correspond. 

3.  Unless  oversized,  loose  clipping  inserts 
are  filmed  following  the  opening  in  which 
they  have  been  inserted. 

4.  Oversize  inserts  and  clippings  removed 
from  envelopes,  marked  with  the  scrapbook 
page  number  to  which  they  correspond,  are 
filmed  in  page  number  order  at  the  end  of 
each  volume. 
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ODDEST  OF  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 


,  Boom  In  a  SUvw  Vain, 
u  the  find  of  a  Colorado  silver  miner, 
I  mlde  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  be  taken 
inio  aoconnt,  there  is  bnt  little  doubt 
th^  the  human  race  existed  on  this 
I  continent  as  long  ago  as  the  time  when 
the  silver  veins  were  in  process  of  for¬ 
mation.  In  the  Rocky  Point  mine  in 
Qillman,  400  feet  below  the  surface,  a 
nupber  of  human  bones  were  found  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  silver  bearing  ore.  When 
taken  out,  over  |100  worth  of  silver 
still  clung  to  the  bones.  An  arrowhead, 
made  of  tempered  copper  and  four  inch¬ 
es  long,  was  also  found  with  the  re- 
mi^ns,— J^^ba^. 


Car  Slipped  Out,  but  the  Train  Coupled 
Automatically  and  Went 
j  e>€f  On. 


Bloomington,  III.,  Feb.  10.— Railroad  men 
hero  are  marveling  over  a  phenomenal  oc¬ 
currence  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  last 
Wednesday  night.  A  freight  train  was  go¬ 
ing  west  on  the  Kansas  City  division.  When 
near  Prentice,  Ill.,  on  account  of  a  broken 
wheel,  one  of  the  cars  was  thrown  from  the 
track  Into  the  ditch,  nearly  nfteen  feet  from 
the  rail.  The  track  was  not  injured.  The 
couplings  at  both  ends  of  the  car  were  au¬ 
tomatic.  and  the  car  slipped  out  without 
breaking  those  on  the  two  cars  next  to  the 
derailed  car.  The  two  sections  of  the  dis¬ 
united  train  soon  came  together  again  and 
coupled  automatically.  The  air  connection 
was  broken,  but,  although  the  train  stopped 
and  the  air  was  again  connected,  the  train¬ 
men  did  not  miss  the  car,  and  It  was  not 
missed  until  the  conductor  looked  over  his 
train  at  Roodhouse.  The  oar  was  found  In 
the  ditch  next  morning  by  the  roadmaster. 
Railway  men  here  say  the  accident  Is  the 
most  phenomenal  on  record.— St.  Xiouls 
aiobe-DemocraU 
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ODDEST  OF  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 


Bouea  In  a  Silver  Vein. 

If  the  find  of  a  Colorado  silver  miner, 
I  made  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  be  taken 
into  account,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  human  race  existed  on  this 
continent  as  long  ago  as  the  time  when 
the  silver  veins  were  in  process  of  for¬ 
mation.  In  the  Rocky  Point  mine  in 
Gillman,  400  feet  below  the  surface,  a 
number  of  human  bones  were  found  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  silver  bearing  ore.  When 
taken  out,  over  |100  worth  of  silver 
still  clung  to  the  bones.  An  arrowhead, 
made  of  tempered  copper  and  four  inch¬ 
es  long,  was  also  found  with  the  re- 
mams. — EzohanKe. 


Car  Slipped  Out,  but  the  Train  Coupled 
Automatically  and  Went 
/'<  Cf  a  On. 


lough  th 


by  the  roadmaster. 
the  accident  is  the 
record.— St.  loula 
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BonM  In  a  SUyar  Vain, 
p  the  find  of  a  C!olorado  Bilver  miner, 

I  nude  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  be  taken 
into  account,  there  Is  bnt  little  donbt 
thit  the  hnman  race  existed  on  this 
I  ooittinent  as  long  ago  as  the  time  when 
the  silver  veins  were  in  process  of  for¬ 
mation.  In  the  Rocky  Point  mine  in 
QiUman,  400  feet  below  the  surface,  a 
nninber  of  human  bones  were  found  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  silver  bearing  ore.  When 
taken  out,  over  flOO  worth  of  silver 
still  clung  to  the  bones.  An  arrowhead, 
made  of  tempered  copper  and  four  inch- ! 
es  long,  was  also  found  with  the  re- 


CARS 


KANSAS 


If  the  find  of  a  Colorado  silver  miner, 

I  mide  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  be  taken 
into  account,  there  is  but  little  doubt 
that  the  human  race  existed  on  this 
continent  as  long  ago  as  the  time  when 
the  silver  veins  were  in  process  of  for¬ 
mation.  In  the  Eocky  Point  mine  in 
Gillman,  400  feet  below  the  surface,  a 
number  of  human  bones  were  found  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  silver  bearing  ore.  When 
taken  out,  over  flOO  worth  of  silver 
still  clung  to  the  bones.  An  arrowhead, 
made  of  tempered  copper  and  four  inch¬ 
es  long,  was  also  found  with  the  re- 
mains,— Exchange. 
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COMMITTEE 


EXECUTIVE 


RELATION  OF  TEMPERATURE  TO  POWER. 


C.  S.  Sergeant,  general  manager  of  the  West  End  system 
of  Boston,  has  to  show  some  very  interesting  records  on  the 
relation  of  power  output  to' the  temperature  of  the  weather. 
It  is  found  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  power  and 
temperature,  and  that  it  takes  more  power  to  run  a  given 
number  of  cars  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 
This  is  not  due  to  passenger  travel,  because  travel  is  less  on 
a  cold  day.  The  cause  of  this  increase  of  power  is  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  frozen  mud  on  the 
track  (which  fact  makes  itself  very  evident  to  the  ear)  ;  by 
the  decreased  conductivity  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  stiffness 
of  the  grease  in  all  journal  boxes.  The  electrical  economy 
of  the  generators,  motors  and  feeders  is,  of  course,  higher 
in  cold  weather  than  in  warm,  and  that  the  lower  mechan¬ 
ical  efficiency  more  than  overcomes  this  in  cold  weather 
goes  to  show  that  there  must  be  a  decided  drop  in  mechan¬ 
ical  efficiency  in  cold  weather.  Mr.  Sergeant  thinks  that 
enough  allowance  has  not  usually  been  made  in  the  past 
for  the  increased  power  that  cold  weather  requires.  His 
conclusions  are  based  on  careful  daily  records  of  several 
months  duration. 

Oakland,  Cal. — The  syndicate  has  just  obtained  control  of  the 
Highland  Park  &  Fruit  Vale  Railroad,  and  will  now  carry  out  its 
jlans  for  extensive  changes.  The  other  companies  controlled  are, 
he  Oakland  Consolidated,  the  Central  Avenue,  the  East  Oakland 
itreet  Railway,  and  the  Alameda,  Oakland  &  Piedmont  Electric 
:lailway. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— Col.  Charles  F.  Crocker,  president  of  the 
Vlarket  Street  Railway,  says  the  company  may  improve  some  of  the 
existing  lines  by  converting  them  into  electric  roads.  Among  those 
hat  will  be  changed  to  electric  power  are  the  Montgomery,  Post, 
^eavenworth,  Howard,  Sacramento,  Clay,  Jackson  and  Powell  street 
ines.  And  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  change  the  cable 
)ower-house  on  Washington  and  Mason  streets  to  an  electric  station. 
Jut  none  of  this  work  will  be  commenced  until  after  the  holidays. 


■ED  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  BUTTE,  MONT 


Chicago. 

Chicago.— A  franchise  is  asked  by  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Rail- 
vay  &  Traction  Company,  of  which  nothing  is  known. 


RELATION  OF  TEMPERATURE  TO  POWER. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  A.  S.  R.  A. 


C.  S.  Sergeant,  general  manager  of  the  West  End  system 
of  Boston,  has  to  show  some  very  interesting  records  on  the 
relation  of  power  output  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 
It  is  found  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  power  and 
temperature,  and  that  it  takes  more  power  to  run  a  given 
number  of  cars  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 
This  is  not  due  to  passenger  travel,  because  travel  is  less  on 
a  cold  day.  The  cause  of  this  increase  of  power  is  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  frozen  mud  on  the 
track  (which  fact  makes  itself  very  evident  to  the  ear)  ;  by 
the  decreased  conductivity  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  stiffness 
of  the  grease  in  all  journal  boxes.  The  electrical  economy 
of  the  generators,  motors  and  feeders  is,  of  course,  higher 
in  cold  weather  than  in  warm,  and  that  the  lower  mechan¬ 
ical  efficiency  more  than  overcomes  this  in  cold  weather 
goes  to  show  that  there  must  be  a  decided  drop  in  mechan¬ 
ical  efficiency  in  cold  weather.  Mr.  Sergeant  thinks  that 
enough  allowance  has  not  usually  been  made  in  the  past 
for  the  increased  power  that  cold  weather  requires.  His 
conclusions  are  based  on  careful  daily  records  of  several 
months  duration. 
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Oakland,  Cal.— The  syndicate  has  just  obtained  control  of  the 
highland  Park  &  Fruit  Vale  Railroad,  and  will  now  carry  out  its 
dans  for  extensive  changes.  The  other  companies  controlled  are, 
he  Oakland  Consolidated,  the  Central  Avenue,  the  East  Oakland 
itreet  Railway,  and  the  Alameda,  Oakland  &  Piedmont  Electric 
Railway. 


Chicago. 

le  is  asked  by  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Rail- 
ly,  of  which  nothing  is  known. 
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ay  Si  Traction  Compa 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  A.  S.  R.  A. 


RELATION  OF  TEMPERATURE  TO  POWER. 


C,  S.  Serjrcant,  freucral  maiiafjer  of  the  West  End  system 
of  Boston,  has  to  show  some  very  interesting  records  on  the 
relation  of  power  output  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 
It  is  found  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  power  and 
temperature,  and  that  it  takes  more  power  to  run  a  given 
number  of  cars  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 
This  is  not  due  to  passenger  travel,  because  travel  is  less  on 
a  cold  day.  The  cause  of  this  increase  of  power  is  proba¬ 
bly  to  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  frozen  mud  on  the 
track  (which  fact  makes  itself  very  evident  to  the  ear)  ;  bv 
the  decreased  conductivity  of  the  earth,  and  bv  the  stiffness 
of  the  grease  in  all  journal  boxes.  The  electrical  economy 
of  the  generators,  motors  and  feeders  is,  of  course,  higher 
in  cold  weather  than  in  warm,  and  that  the  lower  mechan¬ 
ical  efficiency  more  than  overcomes  this  in  cold  weather 
goes  to  show  that  there  must  be  a  decided  drop  in  mechan¬ 
ical  efficiency  in  cold  weather.  Mr.  Sergeant  thinks  that 
enough  allowance  has  not  usually  been  made  in  the  past 
for  the  increased  power  that  cold  weather  requires.  His 
conclusions  are  based  on  careful  daily  records  of  sev’eral 
^  months  duration. 


Oakland,  Cal.— The  syndicate  has  just  obtained  control  of  the 
highland  Park  &  Fruit  V'ale  Railroad,  and  will  now  carry  out  its 
>lans  for  extensive  changes  The  other  companies  controlled  are, 
he  Oakland  Consolidated,  the  Central  Avenue,  the  East  Oakland 
itreet  Railway,  and  the  Alameda,  Oakland  &  Piedmont  Electric 
tailway. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. — Col.  Charles  F.  Crocker,  president  of  the 
Vlarket  Street  Railway,  says  the  company  may  improve  some  of  the 
■xisting  lines  by  converting  them  into  electric  roads.  Among  those 
hat  will  be  changed  to  electric  power  are  the  Montgomery,  Post, 
.eavenworth,  Howard,  Sacramento,  Clay,  Jackson  and  Powell  street 
ines.  And  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  change  the  cable 
lower-house  on  Washington  and  Mason  streets  to  an  electric  station, 
iut  none  of  this  work  will  be  commenced  until  after  the  holidays. 


Chicago. 

Chicauo.— A  franchise  is  asked  by  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Rail- 
vay  &  Traction  Company,  of  which  nothing  is  known. 
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followa; 
le  flrat  live  year*,  nothing, 
ie  aecond  nve  yeara,  6  per  cent  of  Its 
celpte  from  the  carriage  of  paaBcngcrs. 
ae  third  five  years,  7  per  cent  of  such, 
ceipta.  ' 

ir  the  last  five  years.  10  per  cent  of  such 
i:eipts. 

unpany’s  former  ordinance  contained  no 
a  for  transfers,  and  the  agreement  pro- 
•efully  for  transfers  in  respect  to  all  the 
thorised  under  both  ordinances. 

Iso  agreed  that  the  company  shall  not 
present  girder  rail  now  commonly  used 
city,  but  shall  use  upon  all  its  lines 
th  ordinances  the  improved  grooved  rail 
York*'***  °°  Broadway  cable  Hue 
are  other  provisions  under  the  agree- 
iposing  various  obligations  upon  the 
.  such  as  a  restriction  that  the  cota- 
ill  not  couple  more  than  two  cars  into 
a  requirement  that  the  cars  shall  bo 
I  with  some  reasonable  device  to  protect 
weather,  a  limitation  upon 
what  broad  language  employed  in  glv* 
company  the  right  to  make  connec- 
Id  in  exempting  it  from  the  conse- 
of  delay  in  constructing  its  lines,  on 
>f  litigation;  but  these  later  provisions 
Qlnor  character,  and  without  attempting 

1  them  in  detail  I  beg  to  rofe- - ' 

>dy  to  the  agreement  Itsel 
submit  to  you. 


n  of  t 


Inclpal  condition  on  which  the  mayor 
le  ordinance  and  which  the  company 
ire  briefly  as  follows: 
upany  surrenders  all  right  It  acquired 
nee  passeiFJan.  13,  1896,.  to  operate  any 
1  by  the  overhead  trolley  system, 
he  lines  of  railroad  constructed  by  this 
under  the  provisions  of  either  of  said 
3  the  company  shall  use  only  the  !m-  ' 
ooved  rail,  of  the  pattern  now  In  use  I 
Jadway  line  In  the  City  of  New  York, 
le  payment  of  one  faro  by  cash  or  hr 
of  proper  ticket  upon  any  of  the  lines 
Id  by  this  company,  the  person  so 
all  be  entitled  to  receive  a  transfer 
my  other  connecting  line  owned,  oper- 
mtrolled  by  said  company, 
visions  of  each  of  said  ordinances,  and 
derived  by  said  company,  Its  success- 
gns  thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  all 
ral  ordinances  of  the  Clty.of  Chicago 
street  railroads  which  may  hereaftei 


Imitatit 

ipensatlon  to  be  paid  by  said  railroad 
privileges  confe 
'  the  City  of  Chicago  in  said  twe 
lertlnbefore  mentioned,  shall  Include 
nsatlon  provided  In  section  six  (6)  of 
nee  of  Jan.  25.  1897,  and  such  furtner 
jnal  sums  as  will  be  produced  by  corn- 
total  amount  of  such  compensation  In 
ng  manner,  that  Is  to  say;  during  the 
five  (6)  years  next  succeeding  the 
said  ordinance  of  Jan.  26.  1897,  said 
hall  not  bo  obliged  to  pay  any  sum  to 
During  the  next  period  of  five  (5) 
company  shall  pay  to  the  City  of 
r  such  compensation  the  sum  of  five 
3t  of  Its  total  gross  receipts  derived 
for  the  transporUtlou  of  passengers. 

5  third  period  of  five  (6)  years  said 
hall  pay  to  the  City  of  Chicago  lur 
enaatlon  the  sum  of  seven  (7)  per  j 
total  gross  receipts  derived  from  fares 
insportatlon  of  passengers.  During 
period  of  five  (5)  years  said  companv 
0  the  City  of 'Chicago  for  such  com- 
tbe  sum  of  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  Its 
receipts  derived  from  fares  for  tho 
Ion  of  passengers.  But  It  Is  ex- 
deratood  and  agreed  that  tho  total 
>ald  baaed  on  such  percentages  of  re- 
I  Include  and  be  In  lieu  of  tho  several 
entloned  and  provided  for  In  said  sec- 
:  said  ordinance  of  Jan.  26,  1897,  and 
shall  be  payable  annually  tor  the 
time  and  In  the  manner  hereinbefore 
nd  not  at  the  periods  of  time  and  in 
:  provided  in  said  ordinance. 

Ion  to  ratify  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
those  voting  in  the  negative  being  ' 

laypole,  Maltby,  Harlan,  Rector, 

the  Heaolntlon  of  Iminlry. 
wlft  sent  to  the  council  a  veto  of 
Harlan's  resolution  calling  for  the 
nt  of  a  special  committee  to  In- 
alleged  charges  ma^e  by  Comp- 
Iherell  that  City  Clerk  Van  Cleave 
olding  IW.OOO  collected  on  license 
I  rightfully  belong  to  Ihe  elty. 
eto  the  nayor  gives  the  following 


Under  the  city  Incorporation  law,  and  iinuv* 
city  ordinances,  the  city  comptroller  is  required 
•'to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  all  the 
cflices  of  the  corporatlcn  charged  In  any  manner 
with  the  receipt,  collection,  or  illsbnraemcnt  of 
corporation  revenues  and  the  collection  and  re¬ 
turn  of  all  such  revenues  Into  the  treas' 

In  the  absence  of  any  communication  froii 
comptroller  tending  to  show  occasion  foi 

■  Investigation,  or  until  It  properly  un¬ 
it  the  comptroller  has  neglected  his 
think  your  honorable  body  should  re- 
1  taking  any  such  action  as  is  proposed 
esolution  based  upon  Incorrect  stato- 
fact.  In  this  connection  It  is  proper  to 
say  that  the  comptroller  heretofore  called  upon 
the  city  clerk  for  the  usual  annual  report,  and 
that  such  report  has  been  submitted,  but  that 
the  comptroller  has  not  yet  had  lime  to  ex- 

In  the  letter  to  the  mayor  respecting  the 
alleged  charges  Comptroller  Wetherell  says 
that  he  has  not  made  any  such  statement  as 
attributed  to  him  respecting  collections  made 
by  the  city  clerk  and  that  he  has  the  report 
of  the  clerk,  but  has  not  had  time  to  exam¬ 
ine  It. 

Alderman  Foster  introduced  an  ordinance 
granting  to  the  Norwood  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  permission  to  construct  'and  maintain  a 
system  of  combined  street  curb  and  con¬ 
duits  within,  along,  and  under  the  streets 
and  alleys  north  of  North  avenue  and  West 
of  Western  avenue.  The  company  agrees 
to  pay  the  city  annually  3  per  cent  of  Us  gross 
receipts  as  compensation  to  the  city  after 
ten  years  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance, 
and  is  required  to  file  within  sixty  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  a  bond  of  $50,- 
The  life  Qf  the  ordinance  is  twenty-five 
years.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
streets  and  alleys  west. 

Alderman  Greenacre  Introduced  an  ordi¬ 
nance  by  request  prohibiting  the  ringing  o£ 
largo  bells. 

There  was  a'  large  attendance  of  Wabash 
avenue  property-owners  at  the  council,  and 
the  Property-Owners'  Association  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Lessing  Rosenthal,  who  is  the 
attorney  for  the  association.  Mr.  Rosenthal 
stated  that  the  association  bad  raised  $3,000 
already  to  contest  the  ordinance,  and  that  tho 
matter  would  be  pushed.  Charles  S.  Spenser, 
city  attorney  of  Montlcello,  Ind.,  was  a  spec- 
Ue  meeting,  and  occupied  a  chair 
by  the  n^yor. 


WILL  SPEHD  k  FORTUNE. 

Benton  Harbor  Riectrlo  Railway  Company 
to  RxtoiKl  Its  Lines. 

Benton  Harbcr,  Mloh.,  March  2.— Tho 
Benton  Harbor  Elootrlo  railway  has  closed 
a  contract  for  building  over  100  miles  of  road 
to  reach,  Casaopollt  In  ono  direction  and 
Allegan,  In  the  other)  also  for  power-houses 
at  Dowaglac,  Paw  Paw,  Decatur  and  Qo- 
blesvlUe.  Tho  ibm'pajiy  will  build  a  car  ferry 
to  run  between  her*  and  Milwaukee,  also  two 
passenger  boats  for  tlt«  ChlAgo  route.  The 
road  enters  the  city  through  a  3.000  foot  tun¬ 
nel.  The  entire  expenditures  of  all  contracts 
carried  out  will  bo  aaarly  $2,400,000. 


I  POOR  HEIRS  OF  A  MILLIONAIRE. 

George  M.  Pnllman  Telia  Why  He 
and  Ula  Brother  Are  in 
the  Cold. 

How  many  millions  was  George  M. 
Pullman  worth?  Well,  never  mind. 
More,  at  least,  than  any  human  being 
really  knows  what  to  do  with.  I 

What  have  the  Pullman  twins  got? 
Each  of  them  has  about  the  income  of 
a  fair  reporter— not  a  flrst-rate  one  by 
a  long  way. 

Why  is  this  so?  The  elder  Pullman 
said  In  his  will  that  his  sons  were  not 
fit  to  take  care  of  large  sums.  But 
why  not?  Surely  they  should  have  had 
every  advantage. 

It's  an  Interesting  question  and  the 
snswer  has  not  been  given — will  not  be 
givoa  until  Sunday  when  It  will  ap- 


REPAIR  OP  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 

Faults  in  apparatus. 

BY  W.  H.  SHEPARD. 

In  the  preceding  articles  we  have  consid¬ 
ered  some  of  the  principal  mechanical  and 
electrical  features  of  the  several  leading 
systems  of  electric  railway  motors.  We 
will  in  this  take  up  some  of  the  more 
common  of  the  electrical  and  mechanical 
troubles  inherent  in  street  railway  motors 
regardless  of  the  system. 

These  troubles  may,  for  convenience,  be 
divided  into  five  classes,  according  as  they 
appear  in  field-coils,  armature,  controller, 
wiring  and  auxiliary  apparatus,  or  are  of  a 
mechanical  nature. 

In  order  to  render  as  plain  as  possible  the^ 
several  most  common  faults  met  with  in 
operating,  electric  motors  are  arranged  in  a 
more  or  less  classified  order,  giving  the  loca¬ 
tion,  nature  of  the  trouble  and  the  most 
usual  and  probable  causes  with  manner  of 
preventing  repetition,  so  far  as  possible. 
(See  p.  as.) 

The  details  of  the  several  systems  not  be¬ 
ing  identical  render  more  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  difficult  to  arrange  without  taking  up 
each  system  separately,  and  for  this  space 
will  not  allow.  Those  given,  however,  are 
sufficiently  definite  to  allow  any  workman, 
who  may  not  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
various  causes  and  effects  of  motor  troubles, 
to  proceed  almost  at  once  to  the  seat  of  the 
fault,  and  to  remedy  it  without  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  delay  with  consequent  guessing 
and  -experiment,  so  frequently  necessary. 

System  in  this  work  is  always  necessary — 
in  hunting  for  faults  as  well  as  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  making  of  repairs. 

A  thoroughly  competent  and  keen  in¬ 
spector  out  on  the  road,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
ride  on  each  car  at  stated  intervals,  at  least 
once  a  day;  who  shall  report  “bad  order,” 
and  call  attention  to  any  cars  which  he  may 
find  irregular  in  any  way,  will  pay  for  his 
necessary  expense  many  times  over. 

The  cars  should  be  inspected  regularly, 
ordinary  repairs  made  on  each  car  from 
time  to  time  as  unexpected  faults  occur,  and 
each  car  sent  to  the  “house”  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals  for  thorough  cleaning  and  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  apparatus,  taking  the  car  off,  though 
running  in  apparently  good  condition  and  be¬ 
fore  appearance  of  any  trouble.  In  this 
way  damage  may  be  forestalled  and  expense 
of  repairs  kept  at  a  minimum. 

A  system  of  this  nature,  supplemented  by 
thorough  and  accurate  work  in  the  shops  by 
competent  and  careful  men,  would  place 
many  a  road  on  a  better  basis  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case. 


ILTiMa,  Sunday  World.  1 

Toun*  Oeorse  Pullman  talked  with  a 
,  Sunday  World  man  and  told  how  bs 
and  h.a  twin  hrn'her  came  to  ba  in  I 

The  story  involves  an  Interostlnn  social 
I  Mudy  and  two  blighted  romances.  I 
I  la  worth  readlns,  but  it  you  exi>ect  to  I 
{  be  abed  till  10  o'clock  Sunday  morning 
I  you  must  have  a  paper  reserved  tor  I 
I  you  by  your  newsdealer,  I 


tjon,  and  to  pay  to  the  City  of  Chicago  compenaa- 
tlon  for  tho  uae  of  the  atrecta  covered  by  both 
Ita  ordinances  aa  follows: 

For  the  llrst  five  years,  nothing. 

For  tho  second  flve  years,  5  per  cent  of  Its 
gross  receipts  from  the  carriage  of  passengers. 

For  tho  third  live  years.  7  per  cent  of  such, 
gross  receipts.  ' 

And  for  the  last  five  years.  10  per  cent  of  such 
gross  receipts. 

The  company's  former  ordinance  contained  no 
provision  for  transfers,  and  tho  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  carefully  for  transfers  In  respect  to  all  tho 
"nes  authorized  under  both  ordinances. 

It  la  also  agreed  that  the  company  shall  not 
se  the  present  girder  rail  now  commonly  used 
In  this  city,  but  shall  use  upon  all  Its  lines 
under  both  ordinances  the  Improved  grooved  rail, 

J  used  on  tho  Droadway  cable  line 


In  New  Yoi 


e  are  other  provisions  under  the  agree- 
Impoalng  various  obligations  upon  the 
company,  such  as  a  restriction  that  the  coUi. 
pany  shall  not  couple  more  than  two  cars  Into 
'cqulrcment  that  tho  cars  shall  be 
furnished  with  some  reasonable  device  to  protect 
the  motornien  in  bad  weather,  a  limitation  upon 
oroad  language  employed  In  glv- 
.ilng  the  company  the  right  to  make  connec- 
j  tions,  and  In  exempting  It  from  tho  conse 
|quencea  of  delay  In  constructing  its  lines,  on 
.  Utlgation;  but  these  later  provisions 
are  ot  a  minor  character,  and  without  attemotloE 
to  Mplaln  them  In  detail  I  beg  to  refer  your  hon¬ 
orable  body  to  the  agreement  Itself  wJicri 
'herewith  submit  to  you.  'ruicu  I 

Provisions  of  the  Agreeiiieiit. 

The  principal  condition  on  which  the  mayor 
signed  the  ordinance  and  which  the  company 
accepts  are  brlelly  as  follows; 

The  company  suwuders  all  right  It  acquired 
by  ordinance  passc^Jan.  13,  18»«,.to  operate  any 
°  overhead  trolley  system. 

On  all  the  lines  of  railroad  constructed  by  this 
company  under  the  provisions  ot  either  ot  said 

®0'»P«ny  shall  use  only  the  !m- 

pattern  now  In  use 
City  of  .New  York, 
faro  by  cash  or  ! 
any  of  the  lin 
person  so 
transfer 


0  receive  a 


period  of  I 


ordinances 

roved  grooved  ralh  ot 
n  the  Broadway  line  In 
Upon  the  payment  ot 
surrender  of  proper  tick-. 
constructed  by  this  eorapan 
paying  shall  be  entitled 
ticket  to  any  other  Conner. ...„ 
ated,  or  controlled  by  said  company, 
ihl  ordinances,  and 

Ihe  rights  derived  by  said  company.  Its  success¬ 
ors  or  Assigns  thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  all 
neral  ordinanees  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
pas“  eS.® 

sn  ‘w’’  In  any  collusive  suit 

e  time  HmlmUom*  '"® 

The  compensation  to  be  paid  by  said  railroad 
company  for  the  rights  and  privileges  conterre.' 
upon  it  by  tho  City  ot  Chicago  lii  said  two  or 
'"•'luces  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall  Include 
compensation  provided  In  section  six  (6)  o 
the  ordinance  of  Jan.  25.  1897,  and  such  furtiiei 

amount  of  such  compensation  Ir 
inucr,  that  Is  to  say;  during  th« 
(5)  years  next  succeeding  th( 
ordinance  of  Jan.  25.  1897,  said 
ompauy  shall  not  bo  obliged  to  pay  any  sum  tc 
"  ■*  During  the  next  period  of  flve  (5) 

company  shall  pay  to  the  City  of 
Chicago  for  such  compensation  the  sum  of  11  .e 
(5)  per  cent  of  Us  total  gross  receipts  derived 
from  fares  for  the  transportation  of  passengers. 
During  the  third  period  of  five  (5)  years  said 
company  shall  pay  to  tho  City  of  Chicago  tor 

cent  of  its  total  gross  receipts  derived  from  fares 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers.  During 
the  fourth  period  of  flve  (5)  years  said  eompanv 
shall  pay  to  tho  City  of'Chicago  for  such  com¬ 
pensation  the  sum  of  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  Its 
total  gross  receipts  derived  from  tares  tor  the 
transportation  of  passengers.  But  It  Is  ex¬ 
pressly  understood  and  agreed  that  the  total 
sum  to  be  paid  based  on  such  percentages  of  re¬ 
ceipts  sball  Include  and  be  In  lieu  ot  the  several 
amounts  mentioned  and  provided  for  in  said  sec¬ 
tion  flve  of  said  ordinance  of  Jan.  25.  1897,  and 
auch  sums  shall  bo  payable  annually  for  the 
periods  of  time  and  In  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided,  and  not  at  the  periods  ot  time  aud  in 
tho  manner  provided  In  said  ordinance. 

The  motion  to  ratify  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  60  to  6,  those  voting  in  the  negative  being 
I  follows: 

Pitch.  Maypole,  Maltby,  Harlan,  Rector, 
and  O’Neill. 

VetocN  the  Hesointlon  o(  Inaiilry. 

Mayor  Swift  sent  to  the  council  a  veto  of 
Alderman  Harlan’s  resolution  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  alleged  charges  ma^o  by  Comp¬ 
troller  Wetherell  that  City  Clerk  Van  Cleave 
was  withholding  »ij.000  collected  on  license 
fees  which  rightfully  belong  to  the  elty. 

In  his  veto  the  iayor  gives  the  following 


Under  the  city  incorporation  law.  and  unuiv 
city  ordinances,  tho  city  comptroller  la  required 
•’to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  all  tho 
cfllces  ot  the  corporatkn  charged  in  any  maniiur 
with  the  receipt,  collection,  or  illsbursen-cnt  of 
corporation  revenues  and  the  collection  and  re¬ 
turn  of  all  such  revenues  Into  tho  treas’iry.’’ 
In  the  absence  of  any  communication  from  the 
comptroller  tending  to  show  occasion  for  the 
pioposcd  Investigation,  or  until  It  properly  iip- 
penra  that  the  comptroller  has  neglected  his 
duties.  I  think  your  honorable  body  should  re¬ 
frain  from  taking  any  such  action  as  Is  proposed 
by  the  resolution  based  upon  liicorreet  state- 

say  that  the  comptroller  heretofore  called  upon 
tho  city  clerk  for  the  usual  annual  report,  aud 
that  such  report  has  been  submitted,  but  that 
the  comptroller  has  not  yet  had  lime  to  ex¬ 
amine  It. 

In  the  letter  to  the  mayor  respecting  the 
alleged  charges  Comptroller  Wetherell  says 
that  he  has  not  made  any  aueh  statement  as 
attributed  to  him  respecting  collections  made 
by  the  city  clerk  and  that  he  has  the  repor’- 
the  clerk,  but  has  not  had  time  to  exam¬ 
ine  it. 

Alderman  Foster  introduced  an  ordinance 
granting  to  the  Norwood  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  permission  to  construct  and  maintain  a 
system  of  combined  street  curb  and  con¬ 
duits  within,  along,  and  under  the  streets 
and  alleys  north  ot  North  avenue  and  West 
of  Western  avenue.  The  company  agrees 
to  pay  the  city  annually  3  per  cent  ot  its  gross 
receipts  as  compensation  to  the  city  after 
ten  years  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance, 
and  is  required  to  file  within  sixty  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance  a  bond  of  350.- 
000.  The  life  qf  the  ordinance  is  tweuty-flve 
years.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee  or. 
streets  and  alleys  west. 

Alderman  Grecuacre  Introduced  an  ordi¬ 
nance  by  request  prohibiting  the  ringing  of 
largo  bells. 

There  was  a’  large  attendance  ot  Wabash 
avenue  property-owners  at  the  council,  and 
the  Property-Owners’  Association  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  Lessing  Rosenthal,  who  is  the 
attorney  for  the  association.  .Mr.  Rosenthal 
stated  tbat  the  association  bad  raised  33,0()b 
already  to  contest  the  ordinance,  and  that  th" 
matter  would  be  pushed.  Charles  S.  Spenser, 
city  attorney  of  Monticello,  Ind.,  was  a  spec¬ 
tator  at  lie  meeting,  and  occupied  a  chair 
by  the  mayor. 


WILL  SPEND  A  FORTUNE. 


1  Uarli 


■  Klee 


Ruilwiiy  Cnnipany 
ti>  Kxtcnil  Its  Lines. 

Bb.nton  Harbcr,  Mich.,  March  2.— Tho 
Benton  Harbor  Elcotrlo  railway  has  closed 
a  contract  for  building  over  100  miles  of  road 
to  reach;  CasaopolU  In  one  direction  and 
Allegan  In  the  otherj  also  for  power-houses 
at  Dowaglac,  Paw  Paw,  Decatur  and  Qo- 
blesvllle.  The  Company  will  build  a  car  ferry 
to  run  between  hers  ajid  Milwaukee,  also  tw» 
pas.senger  boats  for  the  Chicago  route.  Tho 
road  enters  the  city  througli  a  3.000  foot  tun¬ 
nel.  The  entire  expondltures  of  all  contracts 
carried  out  will  be  ’aearly  t2,800,(X». 


POOR  HEIRS  OF  k  MILLIONAIRE. 


nllmnn  Tells  AVIiy  He 
s  Brother  .Are  In 
the  Cold. 

How  many  millions  was  George  M. 
Pullman  worth?  Well,  never  mind. 
More,  at  least,  than  any  human  being 
really  knows  what  to  do  with. 

What  have  the  Pullman  twins  got? 
Each  of  them  has  about  the  Income  of 
a  fair  reporter— not  a  flret-rate  one  by 
a  long  way. 

Why  Is  this  so?  The  elder  Pullman 
said  In  hla  will  that  his  eons  weie  not 
lit  to  take  care  of  large  euros.  But 
why  not?  Surely  they  should  have  had 
every  advantage. 

It's  an  Interesting  question  and  the 
answer  has  not  been  given — will  not  be 
given  until  Sunday,  when  It  will  ap¬ 
pear  ae  one  of  the  teaturri<  ot  l.*i» 


REPAIR  OP  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY 

FAULTS  IN  APPARATUS. 

BY  W.  K.  SHEPARD. 

In  the  preceding  articles  we  have  consid¬ 
ered  some  of  the  principal  mechanical  and 
electrical  features  of  the  several  leading 
systems  of  electric  railway  motors.  We 
will  in  this  take  up  some  of  the  more 
common  of  the  electrical  and  mechanical 
troubles  inherent  in  street  railway  motors 
regardless  of  the  system. 

These  troubles  may,  for  convenience,  be 
divided  into  five  classes,  according  as  they 
appear  in  field-coils,  armature,  controller, 
wiring  and  auxiliary  apparatus,  or  are  of  a 
mechanical  nature. 

In  order  to  render  as  plain  as  possible  the^ 
several  most  common  faults  met  with  in 
operating,  electric  motors  are  arranged  in  a 
more  or  less  classified  order,  giving  the  loca¬ 
tion,  nature  of  the  trouble  and  the  most 
usual  and  probable  causes  with  manner  of 
preventing  repetition,  so  far  as  possible. 
(See  p.  25.) 

The  details  of  the  several  systems  not  be¬ 
ing  identical  render  more  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  difficult  to  arrange  without  taking  up 
each  system  separately,  and  for  this  space 
will  not  allow.  Those  given,  however,  are 
sufficiently  definite  to  allow  any  workman, 
who  may  not  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
various  causes  and  effects  of  motor  troubles, 
to  proceed  almost  at  once  to  the  seat  of  the 
fault,  and  to  remedy  it  without  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  delay  with  consequent  guessing 
and  -experiment,  so  frequently  necessary. 

System  in  this  work  is  always  necessary — 
in  hunting  for  faults  as  well  as  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  making  of  repairs. 

A  thoroughly  competent  and  keen  in¬ 
spector  out  on  the  road,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
ride  on  each  car  at  stated  intervals,  at  least 
once  a  day;  who  shall  report  “bad  order,” 
and  call  attention  to  any  cars  which  he  may 
find  irregular  in  any  way,  will  pay  for  his 
necessary  expense  many  times  over. 

The  cars  should  be  inspected  regularly, 
ordinary  repairs  made  on  each  car  from 
time  to  time  as  unexpected  faults  occur,  and 
each  car  sent  to  the  “house”  at  stated  in¬ 
tervals  for  thorough  cleaning  and  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  apparatus,  taking  the  car  off,  though 
running  in  apparently  good  condition  and  be¬ 
fore  appearance  of  any  trouble.  In  this 
way  damage  may  be  forestalled  and  expense 
of  repairs  kept  at  a  minimum. 

A  system  of  this  nature,  supplemented  by 
thorough  and  accurate  work  in  the  shops  by 
competent  and  careful  men,  would  place 
many  a  road  on  a  better  basis  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case. 


kTiMA  tiunday  World.  I 

I  Toun*  George  Pullman  talked  with  a 
:  Sunday  -World  man  and  told  how  Us 
and  h.s  twin  brn'her  came  to  be  In  I 

The  story  involves  an  Interesting  social 
I  study  and  two  blighted  romances.  I 
la  worth  reading,  but  If  you  expect  to  | 
I  be  abed  till  10  o'clock  Sunday  morning  | 
!  vnu  must  have  a  paper  reserved  for ! 
I  you  by  your  ne-wsdenler. 


Geotse  Pullman,  the  Gaf  Maanate,  Dead. 
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Oeotae  n.  Purlman,  the  Car  naflnate.  Dead. 


Ser.Oy  Vol.. 
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_ Envelope _ 

Foldout _ 

IT  Insert _ 


New  Design  in  Gars. 

C.  L.  Pullman  Introduces  Double- 
Decker  for  Street  Traffic. 


TTpper  Deck  wUl  be  an  Open  Oar. 

The  upper  deck  will  be  an  open  car  in  summer 
and  a  closed  car  in  winter,  and,  as  before  stated, 
there  will  be  do  exposure  or  danger  going  to 
or  from  it.  ... 

Every  inch  of  space  has  been  ingeniously  util¬ 
ized,  so  that  one  of  these  cars  will  comfortably 
seat  eighty  people,  fully  twice  the  number  ac¬ 
commodated  in  ordinary  cars.  There  are  two 
compartments  above  and  two  below,  each  com¬ 
partment  filling  or  emptying  at  the  same  time,  if 
necessary.  , 

Beside  their  general  advantage  and  utility, 
cars  of  this  kind  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  for 
trolley  parties,  etc.,  or  for  street  parlor 


n  which  case  oi 


Has  Many  Valuable  Improvements 
to  Recommend  It. 


It  is  Built  of  Steel. 

_  or  buffet  purposes,  the  other  as  a  sitting  room, 

half  the  upper  deck  for  smokers,  and  so  forth. 

Already  this  car  is  attracting  great  attention 
from  street  car  managers  all  over  the  country, 
as  the  very  latest  and  best  application  of  pro- 

- - -  gressive  ideas  in  the  improvement  and  comfort 

Upp.r  Tier.  «  ArraBBa,  b.  Open  In  "“'STS  ?e"™“  S  k 

Summer  and  Closed  in  Winter.  much  larger  earning  power  of  one  ef  these  cars 
in  comparison  with  two  of  the  ordinary  ones. 

Altogether,  looking  at  the  beauty ,_  symmetry, 

A  new  departure  in  street  cars,  introducing  convenience  and  earning  capacity,  it  is  by  far  the 

very  great  conveniences  and  improvements,  has  best  car  that  has  ever  been  put  in  use,  ana  we 
been  made  by  Charles  L.  Pullman,  of  this  city,  predict  for  it  a  very  speedy  and  extensive  de¬ 
in  his  “double-decked  center  vestibuled  car,”  mand.  ...  .  .  ■ 

which  is  the  handsomest,  most  commodious,  and  We  learn  that,  besides  many  inquiries  Irom 
convenient  vehicle  ever  used  on  street  car  lines,  principal  cities  here,  negotiations  are  pending 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  for  “  double-dwked  center  vestibule  cars  for 

Since  Mr.  Charles  L.  Pullman  left  the  Pullman  London  and  other  European  cities,  and  also  tor 
Palace  Car  Company  he  has  made  great  advances!  Australia.  We  trust  we  shall  soon  see  it  in  use 
and  improvements  in  its  construction,  notably  in  on  our  streets  in  Chicago,  as  we  are  always  lore- 
a  completely  novel  design  for  building  them  alto-  most  in  everything  progressive,  enterprising  and 
gether  of  steel;  frames,  panels,  roofs,  floors,  alljuseful. 
put  together  in  a  most  ingenious  and  serviceable 
manner,  giving  a  lighter  and  stronger  structure, 
lessening  the  cost,  reducing  the  height  and  low¬ 
ering  the  floor  of  the  car,  so  that  one  step  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  there  is  only  a  single  step  ini 
entering  or  leaving  it.  This  is  the  first  steel 
structure  ever  used  for  street  cars,  and  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  suitable  for  the  grand,  imposing,  and 
symmetrical  appearance  of  the  ‘  ‘  double-decked 
center  vestibule  car.”  , 

This  car,  no  matter  what  the  material  used  in 
its  construction,  has  very  valuable  and  charac¬ 
teristic  features.  Every  detail  has  been  carefully 
and  intelligently  studied  by  its  inventor,  and  the 
result  is  most  satisfactory.  The  safety  and  con- 1 
venience  of  passengers  entering  or  leaving  the 
car  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  “the  cen¬ 
ter  vestibule,”  which  is  its  leading  feature,  ad¬ 
mirably  answers  the  purposes  intended. 

BntranceB  in  Middle  of  Car. 

It  has  a  double  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the 
car,  at  each  side,  so  that  whichever  way  a 
may  be  running  two  entrances  are  always 
able  on  the  safe  side  for  passengers  to  enter 
leave  it.  Entrances  to  each  end  of  the 
tected  by  sliding  doors,  open  from  the 
and  four  commodious  stairways  lead  to 

These  stairways,  two  on  each  side,  are  in  the 
Inside  of  the  car,  in  the  center  vestibule,  and 
are  perfectly  protected,  which  makes  them  not 
only  comfortable  and  convenient,  but  safe  means^ 
for  reaching  and  leaving  the  upper  deck,  and, 
especially  suitable  for  ladies  and  children.  ‘ 

As  will  be  seen  at  once,  from  its  central  door¬ 
ways,  loading  and  unloading  a  car  can  be  done] 
through  them  in  about  half  the  time  it  takes 
load  or  unload  a  car  with  end  entrances,  as  pa 
sengers  have  to  go  half  the  length  of  the  car 
from  each  compartment  in  order  to  get  out,  and 
.the  same  on  entering.  ....  .. 

As  these  cars  carry  double  the  load  of  an  ordin¬ 
ary  car,  they  will  be  especially  valuable  for  large 
cities  where  track  space  in  the  streets  is  crowded, 
as  each  car  will  do  the  work  of  two  ordinary 
cars,  while  occupying  only  half  the  length  of 
rail  space  that  they  would. 

Those  of  our  citizens,  both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,  who  have  visited  Englaud,  will  remember 
with  how  much  pleasure  they  rode  on  top  of  the 
clumsy  and  inconvenient  omnibuses  through  the  ^ 
streets  of  London,  and  what  delightful  means 
they  afforded  for  viewing  the  city,  and  taking  in  | 
all  the  sights.  .  . 

This  pleasure  is  brought  within  our  reach,  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  V  M''-  Charles  L.  Pull- 
man’s  ‘‘double-decked  car,”  but  with  all  the  ad- 
ded  comfort  and  convenience  which  the  per^ct 
arrangement  and  construction  of  these  cars  will 
give.  ‘ 


C.  L.  Pullman’s  Center  Vestibule  Car  Co. 


C.  L.  Pullman’s 
Center  Vestibule  Car  Company 


Suite  806;  Fisher  Building 

Dearborn  and  Van  Buren  Streets 

Chicago:: 


New  Design  in  Gars. 


C.  L.  Pullman  Introduces  Double- 
Decker  for  Street  Traffic. 


Upper  Deck  will  be  an  Open  Car. 

The  upper  deck  will  be  an  open  ear  in  summer 
and  a  closed  car  in  winter,  and,  as  before  stated, 
there  will  be  do  exposure  or  danger  going  to 
'  from  it.  ... 

Every  inch  of  space  has  been  ingeniously  util¬ 
ized  so  that  one  of  these  cars  will  comfortably 
seat ’eighty  people,  fully  twice  tlie  number  ac- 
coiiiiiiodated  in  ordinary  cars.  Tliere  are  two 
compartments  above  and  two  below,  each  com¬ 
partment  filling  or  emptying  at  tlie  same  time,  if 
necessary. 

Beside  their  general  advantage  and  utility, 
cars  of  this  kind  will  be  eagerly  sought  for  for 
trolley  parties,  etc.,  or  for  street  parlor  “ 


which  case  oi 


of 


It  is  Built  of  Steel.  the  lower  compartments  might  be  used  for  dining 

- or  buffet  purposes,  tlie  other  as  a  sitting 

half  the  upper  decdi  for  smokers,  and  so  fo 


Has  Many  Valuable  Improvements 
to  Becommend  It. 


I  forth. 

"  Already  this  car’i^attracting  great  attention 
from  street  ear  managers  all  over  the  country, 
as  the  very  latest  and  best  application  of  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas  in  the  improvement  and  comfort 

Upper  Tier,  as  Arranged,  will  be  Open  in whLh^frcan  bcTun! mid  Uie  ''ve^y 
Summer  and  Closed  in  Winter.  much  larger  earning  power  of  one  ef  these  cars 
in  comparison  with  two  of  the  ordinary  ones. 
-  Altogether,  looking  at  the  beauty,  symmetry, 

A  new  departure  in  street  cars,  introducing  convenience  and  earning  capacity.  H  is  by  far  tjie 

very  great  conveniences  and  improvements,  has  best  ear  that  has  ever  her 


been  made  by  Charles  L.  PullniM,  of  this  city,  predict  for  it  a  very  speedy  and  extensive  de¬ 
in  his  “double-decked  center  vestibuled  car,”  mand. 

which  is  the  handsomest,  most  commodious,  and  We  learn  that,  besides  many  inquiries  trom 
convenient  vehicle  ever  used  on  street  car  lines,  principal  cities  here,  negotiations  are  IKndiug 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  for  “  double-decked  center  vestibule  c 

Since  Mr.  Charles  L.  Pullman  left  the  Pullman  London  and  other  European  cities,  and  also  tor 
Palace  Car  Company  he  has  made  great  advances  Australia.  We  trust  we  shall  soon  see  it  in 
and  improvements  in  its  constnictmn,  notably  in  on  ou,';^®treetsjn  jaicjigo^as 


n  see  it  in 

and  improvements  in  its  construction,  notaoiy  m  on  our  sireeis  lu  ..re  always  fore- 

a  completely  novel  liesign  for  building  them  alto-  most  in  everything  progressive,  enterprising  amt 
gether  of  steel ;  frames,  panels,  root's,  floors,  all  useful, 
put  together  in  a  most  ingenious  and  serviceable 
manner,  giving  a  lighter  and  stronger  structure, 
lessening  the  cost,  reducing  the  height  and  low¬ 
ering  the  floor  of  the  (air,  so  that  one  step  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  and  there  is  only  a  single  step  in 
entering  or  leaving  it.  This  is  the  first  steel 
structure  ever  used  for  street  cars,  and  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  suitable  for  the  grand,  imposing,  an(i 
symmetrical  appearance  of  the  “double-flecked 
center  vestibule  car.  ” 

This  car,  no  matter  what  the  material  used  in 
its  construction,  has  very  valuable  and  charac¬ 
teristic  features.  Every  detail  lias  been  carefully 
and  intelligently  studied  by  its  inventor,  and  the 
result  is  most  satisfactory.  The  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  of  passengers  entering  or  leaving  the 
car  have  been  carefully  considered,  and  “the  cen¬ 
ter  vestibule,”  which  is  its  leading  feature,  ad¬ 
mirably  answers  the  purposes  intended.  ' 

Entrances  in  Middle  of  Car. 

It  has  a  double  entrance  in  the  middle  of  the 
car,  at  each  side,  so  that  whichever  way  a  car 
may  be  running  two  entrances  ar-j  alw-ays  avail¬ 
able  on  the  safe  side  for  passengers  to  enter  or 

leave  it.  Entrances  to  each  end  of  the  car,  pro-  _ 

tected  by  sliding  doors,  open  from  the  vestibule,  '  'i 

and  four  commodious  stairways  lead  to  the  upper 

These  stairways,  two  on  each  side,  are  in  the 
Inside  of  the  car,  in  the  center  vestibule,  and 
are  perfectly  protected,  which  makes  them  not 
only  comfortable  and  convenient,  but  safe  means* 
for  reaching  and  leaving  the  upper  deck,  and 
especially  suitable  for  ladies  and  children. 

As  will  be  seen  at  once,  from  its  central  door¬ 
ways,  loading  and  unloaiiing  a  car  can  be  done 
through  them  in  about  half  the  time  it  takes  to 
load  or  unload  a  car  with  end  entrances,  as  pas¬ 
sengers  have  to  go  half  the  length  of  the  car 
from  each  compartment  in  order  to  get  out,  and! 

,the  same  on  entering.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,. 

As  these  cars  carry  double  the  load  of  (in  ordin¬ 
ary  car,  they  will  be  especially  valuable  for  large 
cities  where  track  s])acc  in  the  streets  is  crowded,  j 
as  each  car  will  do  the  work  of  two  ordinary 
cars,  while  occupying  only  half  the  length  or  ■ 
rail  space  that  they  would.  , 

Those  of  our  citizens,  both  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  who  have  visited  England,  will  remember 
with  how  much  pleasure  they  rode  on  top  of  the  i 
clumsy  and  inconvenient  omnibuses  through  the  ' 
streets  of  London,  and  what  delightful  nieaiis 
they  afforded  for  viewing  the  city,  and  taking  in 
all  the  sights.  .  . 

This  pTcasure  is  brought  witliin  oim  reach,  <in 
this  side  of  the  water,  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Pull¬ 
man’s  “double-decked  car,”  but  with  all  the  ad- 
ded  comfort  and  convenience  whicdi  the  perfect 
arrangement  and  construction  of  these  " 
give. 


^  ^  ^ .  'I  'I  .ipiy 


C.  L.  Pullm.-in's  Center  Vestibule  Car  Co. 


C.  L.  Pullman^s 
Center  Vestibule  Car  Company 


Suite  806:  Fisher  Building 

Dearborn  and  Van  Buren  Streets 

Chicago:: 


•s  will 
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“C.  L.  Pullman’s 


Center  Vestibule  Car 


St.  7=ty. 


Interior  Seatins  Conpartmenta. 


DESCRIPTION. 


This  car  has  a  central  vestibule,  or  passage,  with 
divided  central  entrances,  so  that  there  is  both 
entrance  and  exit  at  either  side  of  the  car.  Seating 
compartments  occupying  the  ends  of  the  car  and 
opening  into  the  vestibule.  Roof  seats,  four  stair¬ 
ways  in  the  vestibule,  leading  to  the  roof  seats. 
Elevated  cab  for  the  motor  man,  accessible  by  the 
stairways.  No  end  platforms:  Entrances  at  the  side, 
low  and  easy,  and  but  one  step  from  the  ground  to 
vestibule. 


THE  FEATURE 


which  makes  this  car  pre-eminent,  in  its  conveniences  for  passengers,  and  in  its  many  and  most  valuable  benefits  and  economies  for 
Street  Railway  Companies,  and  which  belongs  to  it  exclusively,  is  : 

Its  “Double  Entrance  Center  Vestibule.” 

From  this  Central  idea,  all  the  improvements,  which  render  it  the  most  perfect  Street  Car  in  existence,  originate,  and  are 
made  possible. 

There  are  “  Double-deckers”  (so-called)  here,  and  in  other  countries,  with  End  platforms,  and  with  stairs  thereon  leading  to 
the  upper  deck,  which,  though  so  advantageous,  as  to  carrying  capacity,  and  so  pleasant  tp  ride  on,  lack  this  characteristic  construction 
of  C.  h.  Pullman’s  Car,  which  makes  it  preferable  to  every  other  form  of  street  car,  and  is  now  leading  to  its  general  adoption. 

Its  advantages  for  the  Street  Car  Companies  and  for  the  public  are  numerous  and  great. 

The  first  cost  per  passenger  Is  much  less;  the  ordinary  cars  costing  over  50  per  cent,  per  passenger  seated,  more  than  these  cars  do. 

They  seat  more  than  double  the  number  of  passengers  in  same  length  of  car,  the  cost  of  Electrical  Equipment  is  therefore, 
proportionately  fully  one-third  less. 

There  Is  a  large  percentage  of  saving  in  wages,  as  only  one  conductor  and  motor  man  are  required  for  double  the  number  . 
^f  passengers  seated. 

A  whole  equipment  Is  saved  the  roads  using  them :  The  same  cars  being  suitable  for  both  summer  and  winter  traflic. 

The  great  percentage  of  Earning  Capacity:  That  of  one  Vestibule  Car  being  greater  than  of  two  ordinary  cars  of  the  same  length. 

Time  saved  in  loading  and  unloading.  Passengers  have  only  to  come  to  center  of  car,  and  both  loading  and  unloading  can 
proceed  at  same  time  by  the  double  entrance. 

The  utilization  of  track  space :  It  is  double  the  extent  possible  with  ordinary  cars.  The  new  “Steel  Construction  ”  makes 
stronger,  cheaper,  lighter  and  more  graceful  cars,  and  repairs  can  be  promptly  and  cheaply  made. 

REMODEUNG  AND  ALTERING  OLD  EQUIPMENT 

into  upper  seat  “Center  Vestibule  Cars”  can  be  done  at  a  comparatively  low  cost.  Street  Car  Companies  requiring  new  equipment, 
or  desiring  to  remodel  their  old  cars,  are  earnestly  requested  to  take  these  important  advantages  into  immediate  and  serious  con¬ 
sideration  as  they  amount  to  about  50  per  cent,  saving  in  equipment  for  their  roads,  besides  a  large  percentage  of  increase  of  earnings, 
not  to  mention  the  increased  accommodation  and  comfort  they  can  thus  give  to  the  public. 


C.  L  PULLMAN’S  CENTER  VESTIBULE  CAR  CO. 

806  Fisher  Building,  Chicaao,  Ills.  * 


“C.  L.  Pullman’s 


Center  Vestibule  Car 


St.  Ry.  JounNA^., 


Interior  Seating  Compartments. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  car  has  a  central  vestibule,  or  passage,  with 
divided  central  entrances,  so  that  there  is  both 
entrance  and  exit  at  either  side  of  the  car.  Seating 
compartments  occupying  the  ends  of  the  car  and 
opening  into  the  vestibule.  Roof  seats,  four  stair¬ 
ways  in  the  vestibule,  leading  to  the  roof  seats. 
Elevated  cab  for  the  motor  man,  accessible  by  the 
stairways.  No  end  platforms:  Entrances  at  the  side, 
low  and  easy,  and  but  one  step  from  the  ground  to 
vestibule. 


Vestibule,  Showing  Stairway. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


THE  FEATURE 


which  makes  this  car  pre-eminent,  in  its  conveniences  for  passengers,  and  in  its  many  and  most  valuable  benefits  and  economies  for 
Street  Railway  Companies,  and  which  belongs  to  it  exclusively,  is  : 


Its  “Double  Entrance  Center  Vestibule.” 


From  this  Central  idea,  all  the  improvements,  which  render  it  the  most  perfect  Street  Car  in  existence,  originate,  and  are 
made  possible. 

There  are  “  Double-deckers”  (so-called)  here,  and  in  other  countries,  with  End  platforms,  and  with  stairs  thereon  leading  to 
the  upper  deck,  which,  though  so  advantageous,  as  to  carrying  capacity,  and  so  pleasant  to  ride  on,  lack  this  characteristic  construction 
of  C.  E.  Fullman’s  Car,  which  makes  it  preferable  to  every  other  form  of  street  car,  and  is  now  leading  to  its  general  adoption. 

Its  advantages  for  the  Street  Car  Companies  and  for  the  public  are  numerous  and  great. 

The  first  cost  per  passenger  is  much  less;  the  ordinary  cars  costing  over  50  per  cent,  per  passenger  seated,  more  than  these  cars  do. 

They  seat  more  than  double  the  nuiiiher  of  passengers  in  same  length  of  car,  the  cost  of  Electrical  Equipment  is  therefore 
proportionately  fully  one-third  less. 

There  Is  a  large  percentage  of  saving  in  wages,  as  only  one  conductor  and  motor  man  are  required  for  double  the  number 
of  passengers  seated. 

A  whole  equipment  is  saved  the  roads  using  tliem  :  The  same  cars  being  suitable  for  both  summer  and  winter  trafiBc. 

The  great  percentage  of  Earning  Capacity:  That  of  one  Vestibule  Car  being  greater  than  of  two  ordinary  cars  of  the  same  length. 

Time  saved  in  ioading  and  unloading.  Passengers  have  only  to  come  to  center  of  car,  and  both  loading  and  unloading  can 
proceed  at  same  time  by  the  double  entrance. 

The  utilization  of  track  space :  It  is  double  the  extent  possible  with  ordinary  cans.  The  new  ‘‘Steel  Con.struction  ”  makes 
stronger,  cheaper,  lighter  and  more  graceful  cars,  and  repairs  can  be  promptly  and  cheaply  made. 

REMODELING  AND  ALTERING  OLD  EQUIPMENT 

into  upper  seat  “Center  Vestibule  Cars”  can  be  done  at  a  comparatively  low  cost.  Street  Car  Companies  requiring  new  equipment, 
or  desiring  to  remodel  their  old  cars,  are  earnestly  requested  to  take  these  important  advantages  into  immediate  and  serious  con¬ 
sideration  as  they  amount  to  about  50  per  cent,  saving  in  equipment  for  their  roads,  besides  a  large  percentage  of  increase  of  earnings, 
not  to  mention  the  increased  accommodation  and  comfort  they  can  thus  give  to  the  public. 


C.  L  PULLMAN’S  CENTER  VESTIBULE  CAR  CO 

806  Fisher  Building,  Chicaao,  Ills. 


“C.  L.  Pullman’s 


Center  Vestibule  Car 


Sr.  By.  JourtNAi-. 


Interior  Seating  Compartments. 


DESCRIPTION. 


This  car  has  a  central  vestibule,  or  passage,  with 
divided  central  entrances,  so  that  there  is  both 
entrance  and  exit  at  either  side  of  the  car.  .Seating 
compartments  occupying  the  ends  of  the  car  and 
opening  into  the  vestibule.  Roof  seats,  four  stair¬ 
ways  in  the  vestibule,  leading  to  the  roof  seats. 
Elevated  cab  for  the  motor  man,  accessible  by  the 
.stairways.  No  end  platforms:  Entrances  at  the  side, 
low  and  easy,  and  but  one  step  from  the  ground  to 
vestibule. 


Vestibule,  Showing  Stairway. 


THE  FEATURE 

which  makes  this  car  pre-eminent,  in  its  conveniences  for  passengers,  and  in  its  many  and  most  valuable  benefits  and  economies  for 
Street  Railway  Companies,  and  which  belongs  to  it  exclusively,  is  : 


Its  “Double  Entrance  Center  Vestibule.” 


I'rom  this  Central  idea,  all  the  iniprovements,  which  render  it  the  most  perfect  Street  Car  in  existence,  originate,  and  are 
made  possible. 

There  are  “  Double-deckers  ”  (so-called)  here,  and  in  other  countries,  with  End  platforms,  and  with  stairs  thereon  leading  to 
the  upper  deck,  which,  though  so  advantageous,  as  to  carrying  capacity,  and  so  pleasant  to  ride  on,  lack  this  characteristic  construction 
of  C.  E.  I’ullman’s  Car,  which  makes  it  preferable  to  every  other  form  of  street  car,  and  is  now  leading  to  its  general  adoption. 

Its  advantages  for  the  Street  Car  Companies  and  for  the  public  are  numerous  and  great. 

The  n  rst  cost  per  passenger  Is  much  less;  the  ordinary  cars  costing  over  50  per  cent,  per  passenger  seated,  more  than  these  cars  do. 

They  seat  more  than  doiihle  the  niiniher  of  passengers  in  same  length  of  car,  the  cost  of  Electrical  Equipment  is  therefore 
proporlionatelj’  fully  one-third  le.ss. 

There  is  a  large  percentage  of  saving  in  wages,  as  only  one  conductor  and  motor  man  are  required  for  double  the  number 
of  passengers  seated. 

A  wliole  equipment  is  saved  the  roads  using  them  :  The  .same  cars  being  suitable  for  both  summer  and  winter  traffic. 

The  great  percentage  of  Earn  i iig  rapacity:  That  of  one  V’estibule  Car  being  greater  than  of  two  ordinary  cars  of  the  same  length. 

Time  saved  in  loading  and  unloading.  I’assetigers  have  only  to  come  to  center  of  car,  and  both  loading  and  unloading  can 
l>roceed  at  same  time  by  the  double  entrance. 

Tile  utilization  of  track  space:  It  is  double  the  extent  possible  with  ordinary  cars.  The  new  “  Steel  Con.struction  ”  makes 
stronger,  cheaper,  lighter  and  more  graceful  cars,  and  repairs  can  be  promptly  and  cheaply  made. 

REMODELING  AND  ALTERING  OLD  EQUIPMENT 

into  upper  seat  “Center  Vestibule  Cars”  can  be  done  at  a  comparatively  low  co.st.  Street  Car  Companies  requiring  new  equipment, 
or  desiring  to  remodel  their  old  cars,  are  earne.stly  requested  to  take  these  important  advantages  into  immediate  and  serious  con¬ 
sideration  as  they  amount  to  about  50  per  cent,  saving  in  equipment  for  their  roads,  besides  a  large  percentage  of  increase  of  earnings, 
not  to  mention  the  increa.sed  accommodation  and  comfort  they  can  thus  give  to  the  public. 


C.  L.  PULLMAN’S  CENTER  VESTIBULE  CAR  CO 

806  Fisher  Building,  Chicaao,  Ills. 


EL£cr/^ieAL  yionLDt  MAHen-i-zifr. 


33%  PER  CENT. 

SAVED 

ON  THE  COST  of  YOUR 
MOTOR  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Electrical  Equipment  for  one  CENTER  VESTIBULE  CAR  seat¬ 
ing  8o  PASSENGERS  will  cost  fully  ONE-THIRD  LESS  than  for 
two  ordinary  cars  seating  only  72  PASSENGERS. 


'Wa.'tcli  th.e  ITess.'t  Issue. 


FOB  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

C.  L  PULLMAN’S  CENTER  VESTIBULE  CAR  CO, 

806  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Ills. 


EIlcctrical  VioBLikk  MAncN~(>- /ffr. 


33%  PER  CENT. 

SAVED 

ON  THE  COST  or  YOUR 
MOTOR  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Electrical  Equipment  for  one  CENTER  VESTIBULE  CAR  seat¬ 
ing  8o  PASSENGERS  will  cost  fully  ONE-THIRD  LESS  than  for 
two  ordinary  cars  seating  only  72  PASSENGERS. 


FOR  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

C.  L.  PULLMAN’S  CENTER  VESTIBULE  CAR  CO., 

806  Fisher  Building,  Chicago,  Ills. 

'Wa.tcli  tlie  If 622.1:  Issue. 


DISCUSS  CROWDED  CARS 


rnardino, 


Robinson 
H.  Cub 


Informal  dlsi 
the  meeting;. 


Angelina  (who  has  never  seen 
light  before.i— "How  patleut  and 
those  sailors  must  be,  Keggle.  T 

blown  the  light  out  six  times  sin . 

lit  It.  and  they've  lighted  It  again  each 
Now  York  Tribune. 


persevering 
le  wind  has 
^e  tbw  first 


OLD  MAN’S  YOUTH  RESTORED. 


magical 


THE  LATE  MR.  A.  B.  PULLMAN. 


'  Foue  brothers  survive  the  late  Albert  D. 
Pullmau,  who  is  awarded  the  credit  of  de¬ 
vising  Improvements  in  the  cars  that  made 
the  name  famous — George  M.  Pullman  and 
Charles  U  Pullman  of  Chicago,  the  Rev.  R. 
H.  Pullman  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Pullman  of  Lynn,  Mass. 


THE  LATE  MR.  A.  B.  PULLMAN. 


In  last  week’s  edition  of  Tub 
JouuNAL  the  sad  duty  devolved  upon 
us  of  announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  A. 

B.  Pullman,  at  Evanston,  on  the 
morning  of  Dec.  18.  Ho  was  buried 
at  Oraceland  Thursday  afternoon, 

Dec.  21. 

He  was  general  superintendent  of 
the  i’ullman  Company  from  1867  .to 
1871,  when  he  was  .made  second  vice 
president,  and  he  continued  to  hold 
that  ortlce  until  188:i,  when  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  company  ceased. 

He  iwssessed  in  an  unusual  meas¬ 
ure  the  faculty  of  attaching  men  to 
himself.  His  sympathies  were  quick 
and  deep,  and  the  social  side  of  his 
large  nature,  with  its  warm-hearted 
charity  for  all  men,  greatly  endeared 
him  to  his  friends.  He  lived  rather 
than  professed  a  deeply  religious  life*  | 
Once,  while  looking  out  into  the  r 
night,  ho  said:  “I  believe  in  a  life 
beyond  the  stars,  and  it  must  be  so  ■ 
beautiful  that  we  ought  to  esteem  it 
a  privilege  to  enter  upon  it;  it  cer-  ■ 
ta<nly  lias  the  strongest  attractions  [ 
for  me.”  He  possessed  the  large  hope  . 
with  which  large  souls  are  always  en-  ! 
dowed.  In  his  intercourse  with  his  ■ 
fellow-men.  and  in  his  social  rela¬ 
tions,  his  personality  had  all  the 
brightness  and  revivifying  influence 
of  sunshine.  Though  possessed  of 
the  keenest  wit,  he  always  laughed 
with  the  world  rather  than  at  it. 

One  of  Nature’s  noblemen,  his  loss  is 
deeply  felt  and  sincerely  mourned 
by  a  host  of  warm  friends,  and 
friends  by  whom  ho  will  always  be 
fondly  remembered.  His  mind  in  * 
later  years  often  dwelt  upon  the  life 
beyond  the  earth  and  he  was  fre- 
(piently  heard  to  say:  “There’s  one 
more  wide  river  to  cross.”  He  has 
crossed  that  dark  valley,  which,  in 
days  not  distant,  we  all  must  cross. 

As  we  listened  to  the  sad  funeral 
services,  in  which  the  wintry  1^ 
winds  took  part  in  whispers  among 
the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees, 
while  the  icy  waves  of  the  lake  mur¬ 
mured  a  dirge  along  the  shore,  we 
could  not  but  feel  that  by  far  the 
most  impressively  eloquent  feature  of 
that  afternoon  was  the  silent  and 
peaceful  face  of  the  dead  where  lov¬ 
ing  hands  had  laid  him  upon  a  bed 
of  flowers. 

To  father,  brother,  and  friend, 
sleeping  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking  in  this  troubled  world,  and 
surrounded  by  aching  hearts  and 
tcar-dlmmed  eyes,  we  pay  thisour  last 
tribute  of  affection. 


The  men  at  the  t-.hool  are,  of  oourae,  I 
leBK  interesting.  But  there  are  many 
men  of  money  there.  William  P.  8t.  I 
John,  President  of  the  Merrantlle  Bank,  I 
sometime*  tiae*  twice  a  day.  That  quiet 
man  with  the  itray  hair  who  pMals 
slowly  around  the  room  l-s  C.  r>.  Pull- ' 
man,  who  lives  at  the  Waldorf,  brother  ] 
of  that  Pullman  of  Chloaco  whe..Jm|d 
made  a  K(«at  fortune  on  wheela 


I  ^  ynT 


Vi  Ce, 


O^.P.C.(b> 
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ta  SMm$.  "I 

httiteK  Shrimp. 

1 

~  WmtpMtaBim. 


. . . 

Cfm»m  **  9  fa  OhmlherS. 

Si»ri»ff  iMoim,  Semti,  a  ta 
O’etwerteto/  gWihy.  att 
.  M«car<mi  m  TMtaie,  a  ta  XUMM. 
rrii  Jh»lNkiUF<fimQrat,aamTmjirM. 

ROttAK  PUNCH. 

BtStafamf.  eprtng  Lamb. 

SadOt  Bmah  Damn  Mvttom.  Duck. 

Avmrogm.  Strma  Brant.  Brtm  Pern,  Tmatott. 
BtmFmm.  lAm  Beam, 
RELISHt?. 

3N*lr9* 

CbiMMf  Padding,  Ohampaipu  'Bmiee. 

AgpkPk,  OmOmn^Part. . m 

Atmrtei  €alhei 

Xtrn  ForU  Ormgt  Bhtrhef. 

Fmm  Fnm 


Phtoppl*, 

hma  Batitnt.  JSJ&erfa  AealM. 
MngUthWatntOt.  Paper SMaAtme^} 
COFFEE,  Petita  !«$•. 


\  Pullman  Palatial  Hotel  Cars/ 


California  Line 


FiUet  of  Boie,  braited,  a  VAngUeUe. 


MaymtMite  of  Chicken,  a  la  Buete. 
>eter.  Lettuce.  Shrit 


Filiett  of  Beef,  Pi^ui,  ausc  ClMtnpigmm. 
Chicken  Lbter*,  en  brochette,  a  la  Ohambord. 
Steeet  Breade,  Piqui,  atm  Petite  Foie: 


Oroquetteeof  Tarkey,  au  Creeeent. 
Macoormi  en  Timbale,  a  la  MOanaiee. 
PaU  de  Foies  Gras,  aux  Truffes. 


ROMAN  PUNCH. 


BiieofBetf.  Spring  Lana. 

Saddle  South  Down  Mutton.  Duck. 

Asparagus.  String  Beans.  Green  Peas.  Tomatoes. 
Few  Potatoes.  Lima  Beans. 

RELISHES. 

Cabirset  Pudding,  Clumpagne  Somce. 

Apple  Pie.  Cranberry  Tart.  Gooseberry  Pie. 
Assorted  Cake. 

Few  York  Im  Cream.  Orange  Sherbet. 

~  Froeen  Fruit. 

Oranges.  Pineapple.  Bananas.  Strawberries. 

Dehesa  Baistne.  FilberU.  Peeebis. 

English  WdlniUs.  Paper  Shell  Almonds. 
COFFEE,  Petite  Tasse. 


The  men  at  the  school  are,  of  course, 
less  IntereatlnK.  But  there  are  many 
men  of  money  there.  William  P.  St, 
John,  President  of  the  Mercantile  Bank, 
sometimee  rides  twice  a  day.  That  quiet 
man  with  the  uray  hair  who  pedals 
slowly  around  the  room  Is  C.  I,.  Pull¬ 
man,  who  lives  at  the  Waldorf,  brother 
of  that  Pullman  of  Chlca«o  who  has 
made  a  ereat  fottuns  on  wheels  The 


THE  LATE  MR.  A.  B.  PULLMAN. 

In  last  week’s  edition  of  The 
.loURNAL  the  sad  duty  devolved  upon 
us  of  announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  A. 
R  Pullman,  at  Evanston,  on  the 
morning  of  Dec.  18.  He  was  hurled 
at  tiraceland  Thursday  afternoon, 
Dec.  21. 

lie  was  general  superintendent  of 
the  Pullman  Company  fiom  1867  .to 
1871,  when  he  was  .made  second  vice 
piesidont,  and  he  continued  to  hold 
that  ortlce  until  188:i,  when  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  company  ceased. 

He  posse.ssed  in  an  unusual  meas¬ 
ure  the  faculty  of  attaching  men  to 
himself.  His  sympathies  were  quick 
and  deep,  and  the  social  side  of  his 
large  nature,  with  its  warm-hearted 
eliarity  for  all  men,  greatly  endeared 
him  to  his  friends.  He  lived  rather 
than  professed  a  deeply  religious  lif& 
Once,  while  looking  out  into  the 
night,  ho  said:  “I  believe  in  a  life 
lieyond  the  stars,  and  it  must  be  so 
beautiful  that  we  ought  to  e.stcem  it 
a  privilege  to  enter  upon  it;  it  cer- 
lahily  lias  the  .strongest  attractions 
lor  me.”  He  possos.sed  the  large  hope 
with  whicli  large  souls  are  always  en¬ 
dowed.  In  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-men.  and  in  his  social  rela¬ 
tions,  ills  personality  had  all  the 
brightness  and  revivifying  influence 
of  suusliine.  Though  possessed  of 
the  keenest  wit,  he  always  laughed 
with  the  world  rather  than  at  it. 
One  of  Nature’s  nohlemen,  his  loss  is 
deeply  felt  and  sincerely  mourned 
liy  a  host  of  waiiu  friends,  and 
friends  by ‘whom  lie  will  alwa.ys  be 
fondly  remembered.  His  mind  in 
laler  years  often  dwelt  upon  the  life 
beyond  the  eartli  and  he  was  fre- 
Uiicntly  heard  lo  say;  “There’s  one 
more  wide  river  to  ciu.ss.”  He  has 
cro-sed  that  dark  valley,  which,  in 
(iays  not  distant,  wc  all  must  cross. 
As  wc  listened  to  th3  sad  funeral 
-erviccs,  in  which  the  wintry 
winds  took  part  in  whispers  among 
the  leaMess  branches  of  the  trees, 
while  the  icy  waves  of  the  lake  mur¬ 
mured  a  dirge  along  the  shore,  we 
could  not  but  feel  that  t)y  far  the 
most  impressively  elotpient  feature  of 
that  afternoon  was  the  silent  and 
I.eaceful  face  of  the  dead  where  lov¬ 
ing  hands  had  laid  him  upon  a  bed 
of  flowers. 

To  father,  brother,  and  friend, 
sleeping  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking  in  this  troubled  world,  and 
surrounded  by  aching  hearts  and 
tear-dimmed  eyes,  we  pay  this  our  last 
tribute  of  affection. 


7)^’T 


WE  LATE  MR.  A.  B.  PULLMAN.  I 

III  last  week's  edition  of  The 
.lonuNAL.  the  sad  duty  devolved  upon 
ns  of  annonncing  the  death  of  Mr.  A. 
H.  Pullinan,  at  Evanston,  on  the 
murnin;,'  of  Dec.  IS.  He  was  liuried 
at  (ii'uceland  Thursday  afternoon, 


/«3, 
v: 
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June  i6th,  1877. 


lioup. 

OonBommi  <m«  p<nntea  d'  Asperges. 


FiUet  of  Bole,  braised,  a  VAnglaise. 


Mayonnaise  of  Chicken,  a  la  Basse, 
ster.  Lettuce.  Shriz 


Westphalia  Earn. 


lie  was  generai  superintendent  of 
the  I’ullinan  Company  fiom  1807  .to 
ISTI.  wlien  he  was  .made  second  vice 
piesidi'Ml,  and  he  continued  to  liold 
lliat  otltee  until  1S8;!,  when  liis  con¬ 
nection  witli  tlie  eomiian.v  ceased. 

He  possessed  in  an  unusual  meas¬ 
ure  tlie  faculty  of  attaching  men  to 
himself.  Ilis  sympathies  were  quick 
and  deep,  and  the  social  side  of  his 
large  nature,  with  its  warm-hearted 
eliarity  for  all  men,  greatly  endeared 
liiin  to  his  friends.  He  lived  rather 
Ilian  iirofessed  a  deeidy  religious  life. 
Once,  while  looking  out  into  the 
night,  ho  said:  “I  believe  in  a  life 
lieyond  the  stars,  and  it  must  be  so 
bi  autilul  that  we  ought  to  esteem  it 
a  privilege  to  enter  upon  it;  it  cer¬ 
tainly  has  the  strongest  attractions 
tor  me.”  He  possessed  the  large  hope 
with  whieli  large  souls  are  always  en¬ 
dowed.  In  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellesv-ineii.  and  in  his  social  rela¬ 
tions.  his  personality  had  all  the 
brightness  and  revivifying  intluence 
of  sunshine.  Though  possessed  of 
the  keenest  wit,  he  always  laughed 
with  the  world  rather  than  at  it. 

One  of  Xature's  noblemen,  his  loss  is 
deeply  felt  and  sincerely  mourned 
iiy  a  host  of  wai  m  friends,  and  i 
friends  by  •whom  lie  will  always  be 
fondly  remembered.  His  mind  in 
later  years  often  dwelt  upon  the  life 
beyond  the  earth  and  he  was  fre-  , 
(inently  heard  to  say:  “ I’hcre’s  one  j  !|7' 
more  wide  river  to  cioss.”  He  has  |  J. 
ero-sed  that  dark  valley,  which,  in 
(lays  not  distant,  we  all  must  cross. 

As  wo  listened  to  th;  sad  funeral 
-ervices,  in  which  the.  wintry  j 
winds  took  part  in  whispers  among 
the  lealless  branches  of  the  trees, 
while  the  icy  waves  of  the  lake  mur¬ 
mured  a  dirge  along  the  shore,  we 
could  not  but  feel  that  tiy  far  the 
most  impressively  eloquent  feature  of 
that  afternoon  was  the  silent  and 
peaceful  face  of  the  dead  where  lov¬ 
ing  hands  had  laid  him  upon  a  bed 
of  Mowers. 

To  father,  brother,  and  friend, 
sleeping  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking  in  this  troubied  world,  and 
surrounded  by  aching  hearts  and 
tear-dimmed  eyes,  we  pay  thisour  last 
tribute  of  affection-  | 


ool  are,  of  course, 

;  there  are  many 
William  P.  St.  1 
Mercantile  Bar’’ 

. .  . .  -I  (lay.  That  qii. .. 

. . j  the  irray  hair  who  pedals  1 

slowly  around  the  room  is  C.  U  Pull¬ 
man,  who  lives  at  the  Waldorf,  brother 
of  that  Pullman  of  Chicago  who  has 
made  a  great  fortune  on  wheels.  The 


Filkts  of  Beef,  Piqui,  aux  Cltampignons. 

Chicken  l^ers,  en  brochette,  a  la  Ohanibord. 
Sweet  Breads,  Piqui,  aux  Peiits  Pois. 

Spring  Chicken,  Ba/uU,  a  la  Marengo. 
Croquettes  of  Turkey,  au  Crescent. 
Macaroni  en  Timbale,  a  la  MUanaise. 
Pati  de  Foies  Or  as,  aux  Truffes. 
ROMAN  PUNCH. 

BibsofBeqf.  Spring  Lamb. 

Saddle  South  Down  Mutton.  Duck. 

Asparagus.  String  Beans.  Oreen  Peas.  Tomatoes. 
New  Potatoes.  Lima  Beans. 

RELISHES. 

Cabinet  Pudding,  Champagne  Sauce. 

Apple  Pie.  Cranberry  Tart.  Gooseberry  Pie. 
Assorted  Cake. 

New  Fork  Ice  Cream.  Orange  Sherbet. 
Frosen  FruU. 

Oranges.  Pineapple.  Bananas.  Strawberries. 

Deheza  Baisins.  Filberts.  Peedns. 

English  Walnuts.  Paper  Shell  Almonds. 

COFFEE,  Petite  Tasse. 


PULLMAN’S  DOUBLE  DECKER. 

C.  L.  Pullman,  of  this  city,  has  a  new  double  deck  car 
running — in  his  head  and  on  paper — which  he  believes  is 
going  to  revolutionize  things,  though  he  can  hardly 
have  forgotten  the  double-decked  failure  experienced  by 
the  Pullman  Company  in  a  former  expensive  attempt  to 
get  such  a  monstrosity  on  city  lines. 

The  present  great  improvement  claimed  is  in  a  center 


entrance,  and  steel  construction  in  place  of  wood.  Each 
of  the  two  lower  compartments,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
illustration,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  hearse,  and 
we  can’t  help  thinking  of  a  ferryboat  when  we  look  at  the 
hurricane  deck  of  the  car.  We  fail  to  see  wherein  the 
steel  construction  is  going  to  reduce  the  elevation  so  the 
elephant  can  get  into  any  ordinary  car  house  without  rais¬ 
ing  the  roof  of  the  building.  It  may  be  “  English,” 
but  so  was  the  Great  Eastern. 


Center  Vestibule  Cars. 


Double  deck  cars  possessing  a  number  of  novel  features  are  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  by  C.  L.  Pullman’s  Center  Vestibule  Car  Com- 
oanv  These  cars,  instead  of  having  end  platforms,  have  a  central 
restibule  or  passage,  with  divided  central  entrances  so  that  there  is 
both  entranceand  exit  at  either  side^of 


o  that  there  is 

_  -  -  ding  con 

raents  occupy  the  ends  of  the  cars  and  open  into  the  vestibule.  ' 
cars  are  provided  with  roof  seats,  and  have  four  stairways  m  the  ves¬ 
tibule  le^ing  to  the  roof  seats.  They  also  have  an  elevated  .cab  for 
the  motorman,  which  is  accessible  by  the  stairways.  These  care 
have  the  advantage  of  seating  double  the  number  of  passengers  and 
the  cost  of  electncal  equipment  is  therefore  projrortionately  less. 
They  can  be  used  for  summer  and  winter  traffic  without  change,  it 
is  also  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  of  these  cars  that  old  equipment 
can  be  remodeled  and  altered  into  ^nt^  vesti^l^ars  at  a  rom- 
paratively  low  cost.  STWEeT 


DOUBLE-DKCKED  VESTIBUEE  CAR. 


TJouble-decked  street  ^ar. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Pullman,  recently  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  has  designed 
a  new  form  of  street  railway  car,  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  new  and  interesting  feat¬ 
ures.  As  will  be  seen,  the  car  is  double¬ 
decked,  and  of  the  center  vestibule  type. 
The  body  has  a  steel  structure,  and  the  same 
material  is  employed  in  the  roof,  floor  and 
sides,  giving  a  lighter  and  stronger  car,  less¬ 
ening  the  cost,  reducing  the  height,  and  so 
.lowering  the  floor  of  the  car  that  there  is 
only  a  single  step  in  entering  and  leaving. 

There  is  a  double  entrance  in  the  middle 
of  the  body  on  each  side,  so  that  whichever 
way  a  car  may  be  running  two  entrances  are 
always  available  on  the  safe  side  for  passen¬ 
gers  to  enter  or  leave  it.  Entrances  to  each 
end  of  the  car,  protected  by  sliding  doors, 
open  from  the  vestibule,  and  four  commodi¬ 
ous  stairways  lead  to  the  upper  deck.  These 
stairways,  two  on  each  side,  are  in  the  inside 
of  the  car,  in  the  center  vestibule,  and  are 
perfectly  protected,  thus  making  them  not 
only  comfortable  and  convenient,  but  safe 
means  for  reaching  and  leaving  the  upper 
deck,  and  especially  suitable  for  ladies  and 
children. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  load-  ' 
ing  and  unloading  through  the  central  door¬ 
ways  can  be  done  in  about  half  the  time 
it  takes  to  load  or  unload  a  car  with  end  en¬ 
trances,  as  passengers  have  only  to  go  half 
the  length  in  order  to  get  out,  and  the  same 
on  entering. 

As  these  cars  carry  double  the  load  of  an 
ordinary  car,  they  will  be  especially  valuable 
for  large  cities,  where  track  space  in  the 
streets  is  crowded,  as  ekcli  car  will  do  the 
work  of  two  ordinary  cars,  while  occupying 
only  half  the  length  of  rail  space. 

This  new  car  gives  an  opportunity  to  street 
railway  managers  to  popularize  their  service, 
for  its  adoption,  aside  from  other  advan¬ 
tages,  would  undoubtedly  be  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  by  the  public  on  account  of  the  double¬ 
deck  feature,  which  all  visitors  to  Europe  so 
'highly  commend-a  seat  “£L  I'imp^riale  ” 
i  being  there  the  choice  of  most  passengers. 


Double  beck  Street  Cars.  The  double-decked 
vestibule  street  car  being  placed  on  the  market  by 
C.  E.  Pullman,  of  Chicago,  is  attracting  much  atten¬ 
tion  from  street  car  managers  all  over  the  country, 
I  as  the  very  latest  and  best  application  of  progress¬ 
ive  ideas  in  the  improvement  and  comtort  of  cars 
for  street  service,  as  welt  as  for  the  economy  with 
'  which  it  can  be  run.  The  double-decked  car  is  the 
first  street  car  to  employ  a  complete  steel  structure. 

I  The  double  entrances  are  on  each  side  of  the  mid- 
j  die  of  the  car,  and  four  commodious  stairways  lead 
'  to  the  upper  deck. 


double-decked  trolley  cars  for  street 
railways.  The  earning  capacity  of 
one  of  these  cars  is  claimed  to  be  , 
jgreater  than  two  ordinary  cars. 


PULLMAN’S  DOUBLE  DECKER. 

L.  L.  I’lillman.  of  this  city,  has  a  new  double  deck  car 
running;  in  his  head  and  on  paper  which  he  believes  is 
goinjf  to  revolutionize  thinjrs,  though  he  can  hardly 
have  forgotten  the  double-decked  failure  experienced  by 
the  I’ulhnan  Company  in  a  former  expensive  attempt  to 
get  such  a  monstrosity  on  city  lines. 

The  present  great  improvement  claimed  is  in  a  center 


entrance,  and  steel  construction  in  place  of  w’ood.  Each 
of  the  two  lower  compartments,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
illustration,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  hearse,  and 
we  can’t  help  thinking  of  a  ferryboat  when  we  look  at  the 
hurricane  deck  of  the  car.  We  fail  to  see  wherein  the 
steel  construction  is  going  to  reduce  the  elevation  so  the 
elephant  can  get  into  any  oi  dinary  car  house  without  rais¬ 
ing  the  roof  of  the  building.  It  may  be  ■•English,” 
but  so  was  the  Great  Eastern. 

Center  Vestibule  Cars. 

_ 

Double  deck  cars  possessing  a  number  of  novel  features  are  be¬ 
ing  manufactured  by  C.  L.  Pullman's  Center  Vestibule  Car  Com¬ 
pany.  These  cars,  instead  of  having  end  platforms,  have  a  central 
vestibule  or  passage,  with  divided  central  entrances  so  that  there  is 
both  entrance  and  exit  at  either  side  of  the  cars  Seating  compart¬ 
ments  occupy  the  ends  of  the  cars  and  open  into  the  vestibule  These 
cars  are  provided  with  roof  seats,  and  have  four  stairways  in  the  ves¬ 
tibule  leading  to  the  roof  seats.  They  also  have  an  elevated  .cab  for 
the  motorman,  which  is  accessible  by  the  stairways.  These  cars 
have  the  advantage  of  seating  double  the  number  of  passengers  and 
the  cost  of  electrical  equipment  is  therefore  proportionately  less 
They  can  be  used  for  summer  and  winter  traffic  without  change,  it 
is  also  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  of  these  cars  that  old  equipment 
can  be  remodeled  and  altered  into  cent^ 

paratively  low  cost.  My.  JOunNAL 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Pullman,  recently  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  has  designed 
a  new  form  of  street  railway  car,  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illu.stration,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  new  and  interesting  feat¬ 
ures.  As  will  be  seen,  the  car  is  double¬ 
decked,  and  of  the  center  vestibule  type. 
The  body  has  a  steel  structure,  and  the  same 
material  is  employed  in  the  roof,  floor  and 
sides,  giving  a  lighter  and  stronger  car,  less¬ 
ening  the  cost,  reducing  the  height,  and  .so 
lowering  the  floor  of  the  car  that  there  is 
only  a  single  step  in  entering  and  leaving. 

There  is  a  double  entrance  in  the  middle 
of  the  body  on  each  side,  so  that  whichever 
way  a  car  may  be  running  two  entrances  are 
always  available  on  the  safe  side  for  passen¬ 
gers  to  enter  or  leave  it.  Kutrances  to  each 
end  of  the  car,  protected  by  sliding  doors, 
open  from  the  vestibule,  and  four  commodi¬ 
ous  stairways  lead  to  the  upper  deck.  These 
stairways,  two  on  each  side,  are  in  the  inside 
of  the  car,  in  the  center  vestibule,  and  are 
perfectly  protected,  thus  making  them  not 
only  comfortable  and  convenient,  but  safe 
means  for  reaching  and  leaving  the  upper 
deck,  and  especially  suitable  for  ladies  and 
children. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  through  the  central  door¬ 
ways  can  be  done  in  about  half  the  time 
it  takes  to  load  or  unload  a  car  with  end  en¬ 
trances,  as  passengers  have  only  to  go  half 
the  length  in  order  to  get  out,  and  the  same 
on  entering. 

As  these  cars  carry  double  the  load  of  an 
ordinary  car,  they  will  be  especially  valuable 
for  large  cities,  where  track  space  in  the 
streets  is  crowded,  as  each  car  will  do  the 
work  of  two  ordinary  cars,  while  occupying 
only  half  the  length  of  rail  .space. 

This  new  car  gives  an  opportunity  to  street 
railway  managers  to  popularize  their  service, 
for  its  adoption,  aside  from  other  advan¬ 
tages,  would  undoubtedly  be  highly  appreci- 
ateil  by  the  public  on  account  of  the  double¬ 
deck  feature,  which  all  visitors  to  Europe  so 
highly  commend-a  seat  I’impdriale  ” 
being  there  the  choice  of  most  passengers. 


Double  Deck  Street  Cars.  The  double-deckec 
vestibule  street  car  being  placed  on  the  market  bi 
C.  L.  Pullman,  of  Chicago,  is  attracting  muchatten 
tion  from  street  car  managers  all  over  the  country 
as  the  very  latest  and  best  application  of  progress 
ive  ideas  in  the  improvement  and  comtort  of  car! 
for  street  service,  as  well  as  for  the  economy  witf 
which  it  can  be  run.  The  double-decked  car  is  th< 
first  street  car  to  employ  a  complete  steel  structure 
The  double  entrances  are  on  each  side  of  the  mid 
die  of  the  car.  and  four  commodious  stairways  lead 
to  the  upper  deck. 

The  Pullman  works,  at  Chicago, 
111.,  J'iwAi'i’Hmer  ol 
doulile-decked  trolley  cars  for  street 
railways.  The  earning  capacity  of 
one  of  these  cars  is  claimed  to  be 
greater  than  two  ordinary  cars.  ^ 


CHARLIE  GIVES  US  THE  MARBLE  HEART. 

Chicago,  III., 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Street  Railway  Review, 

Dear  Sir: 

A  very  caustic,  unfair,  indeed  malignant  little  article  ap'Peared  in 
your  “Souvenir  Number”  of  October  15th,  attacking  t^he  “C.  L. 
Pullman  Doubledecked  Center  Vestibule  Car,"  and  altifiough  con¬ 
taining  only  sixteen  lines  of  the  half  page,  it  had  condensed  into  that 
small  space  enough  vituperation  and  hard  names  to  seafon  a  whole 
number  of  even  your  publication:  for  instance,  it  says  the  car  was  "  in 
his  head  and  on  paper;"  it  was  a  "monstrosity,"  “leseii’bled  a 
hearse,”  a  “ferryboat,”  and  an  “elephant,”  the  “Great  P'aste.'n,” 

Your  article  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  being  spiteful  and 
malicious,  and  it  goes  so  far  beyond  the  legitimate  criticism  looked 
for  in  a  technical  publication,  that  many  of  your  readers  and  client¬ 
age  are  asking  what  can  be  the  motive  of  such  an  attack.  If  per¬ 
sonal,  then  you  are  abusing  your  position  as  a  publisher  of  a  trade 
paper,  and  if  not  personal,  that  you  are  ignorantly  making  many 
mis-statements  with  a  viciousness  very  unbecoming,  and  giving  the 
business  interests  using  your  paper  very  grave  reason  for  losing 
faith  in  your  statements  and  opinions.  We  will  answer  your  incor¬ 
rect  statements  seriatim,  and  will  request  you,  for  your  own  sake,  as 
well  as  ours,  as  a  matter  of  fair  play  and  justice  to  publish- this  reply 
to  what  was  meant  to  be  a  very  hurtful  .and  uncalled  for  attack. 

1.  You  say  “  C.  L.  Pullman  has  a  new  doubledecked  car  running 
in  his  head  and  on  paper.”  This  was  evidently  meant  for  a  slur,  but 
only  succeeded  in  being  a  gross  mis-statement  of  facts.  Instead  of  1 
being  “in  his  head  and  on  paper,”  a  number  of  these  cars  are  already 
in  use  and  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  For  instance,  there  are  ' 
five  in  constant  use  at  SaratogaJ,  and  a  number  of  our  citizens  who 
have  been  visitors  there  during  the  past  summer  have  spoken  enthu¬ 
siastically  of  the  pleasure  and  comfort  they  had  in  using  them,  bear 
testimony  to  their  popularity,  and  say  that  people  waited  for  these 
cars  in  preference  to  using  the  ordinary  ones,  and  quite  a  number  in 
other  places,  which  we  can  refer  to  when  necessary. 

Trial  trips  have  also  been  made  in  Boston*  Washipgtonf  and  Phila- 
delphia§,  at  all  of  which,  the  cars  had  the  warmest  approval,  not  only 
of  the  public  who  rode  in  them,  but  of  some  of  the  leading  street  car 
owners  and  managers  in  the  country.  We  will  here  quote  some 
extracts  from  the  Washington  Post,  apropos  of  your  little  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  their  form  and  appearance. 

“  The  car  left  Georgetown  shortly  after  6  o’clock,  attracting  no  end 
of  attention  by  its  rich  colors  and  graceful  lines  as  it  rode  up  the  hill. 
Is  is  thirty-four  feet  long,  just  about  the  space  occupied  by  a  horse 
car,  and  will  seat  eighty  passengers.”  Again.  “The  car  was  a  trim  . 
and  handsome  craft.  Its  makers  think,  apparently  with  good  reason, 
an  improvement  on  any  car  which  glides  or  clatters  over  the  street. 
From  the  track  to  the  awning  above  the  upper  deck,  the  car  is  four¬ 
teen  feet  high.  It  is  finished  with  bright  brass  trimmings,  and  the 
woodwork  is  painted  a  dark  maroon.” 

These  facts  should  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  your  impudent  state¬ 
ment  that  the  double  decked  car  was  running  “  in  his  head  and  on 
paper.” 

2.  You  call  it  a  “  Monstrosity.”  How  is  it  that  your  opinion  on 
this  point  is  so  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  best  street  car 
men  in  the  country,  who,  like  the  Washington  Post,  praise  its  grace¬ 
ful  lines,  its  symmetry  and  handsome  proportions,  and  who  have 
quite  recently  backed  up  their  opinions  by  large  orders  for  these 
cars,  which  are  now  being  built,  to  be  placed  in  some  of  our  largest 
cities.  They  have  ordered  this  "  Monstrosity,”  not  only  for  its  sym¬ 
metrical  proportions,  its  graceful  lines  and  handsome  appearance, 
but  because  it  is  the  best  vehicle  yet  made,  by  which  the  congestion 
of  the  tracks  in  a  crowded  city  can  be  relieved.  Carrying  double  the 

tThe  Saratoga  road  has  two  double  deckers,  but  is  operated  purely  as  a  summer  ' 
line,  and  has  been  closed  down  several  weeks. 

•There  are  no  double-deck  cars  now  in  use  in  Boston. 

tOur  Washington  Correspondent,  under  December  5.  iSq6.  writes  as  follows: 

“  There  are  10  double-decked  cars  in  the  district,  but  they  were  built  by  the 
J.  G.  Brill  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  Ecking- 
ton  &  Soldiers'  Home  Railway.  They  have  not  been  used  for  over  hvo  years . 

I  think  they  were  only  trail  cars. 

There  was  one  double-decked  car  on  the  Georgetown  &  Tennallytown  Railroad 
about  three  yea>s  ago,  but  it  was  only  used  a  tew  times  and  returned.  It 
might  possibly  have  been  built  by  the  Pullman  Company.” 
gThere  are  not  now  in  use.  and  never  have  been  any  double-deckers  in  regular  oper¬ 
ation  in  Philadelphia.— Editor. 


number  of  passengers  in  the  same  length  of  track;  it  is  the  acme  of 
comfort  and  safety,  and  its  earnings  are  larger  than  the  ordinary  cars 
of  the  same  length.  Truly  it  is  “  Monstrous  Good.” 

3rd.  You  say,  “  each  of  the  two  lower  compartments  bears  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  a  hearse.”  Well,  if  all  the  vehicles  run  on  high 
wheels,  (high  as  compared  with  street  car  wheels)  a  fine  hearse  is 
perhaps  the  most  shapely  and  symmetrical,  but  aside  from  that,  your 
remark  shows  you  to  be  just  as  ignorant  of  a  hearse  as  you  are  of  this 
new  and  successful  "double  decked  car.” 

Where  have  you  seen  a  "hearse”  carried  on  four  wheel  trucks?  or 
with  floors  less  than  two  feet  from  the  track,  reached  by  low  steps 
leading  into  the  center  of  the  vehicle?  or  with  windows  framed  like 
those  of  steam  cars.  If  you  have  not  seen  these,  where  is  your 
fancied  resemblance?  If  you  mean  that  any  vehicle  with  sides, 
windows  and  roof,  on  wheels,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
hearse,  you  may  be  right,  for  all  common  street  vehicles  have  these 
common  characteristics,  but  your  remark  shows  gross  ignorance  both 
of  street  cars  and  of  hearses.  You  will  have  to  use  one  of  the  latter 
some  time,  and  then  you  will  perhaps  know  just  as  much  about  them 
as  you  appear  to  know  now.  It  must  have  been  with  green  and 
envious  eyes  you  looked  upon  these  cars,  to  cause  you  to  make  such 
a  false  and  foolish  comparison. 

4.  Your  “  ferry-boat  "simile,  if  you  understood  it,  is  a  compliment, 
rather  than  the  reverse,  which  you  intended,  for  the  best  points  of 
this  commodious  “  water  vehicle  ”  are  embodied  in  the  new  car,  viz., 
j  smoothness  of  motion,  good  Accommodation  for  passengers,  absence 
lof  those  "  monstrosities  ”  at  each  end,  called  platforms,  a  clear  and 
^unobstructed  view  through  the  windows  at  both  ends,  protection  from 
drafts  blowing  through,  etc.,  etc. 

(5.  You  say,  “you  fail  to  see  wherein  the  steel  construction  is 
going  to  reduce  the  elevation,  so  the  ‘elephant’  can  get  into  an 
:  ordinary  car  house,  etc.”  After  reading  your  article,  no  one  can 
wonder  that  you  tail  to  see  it,  but  car  builders,  or  car  experts,  those 
who  understand  anything  about  street  cars,  can  readily  see  how  a 
steel  framing  can  be  made  lower  than  a  timber  framing.  Our  first 
cars  with  timber  framing  were,  as  stated  in  the  “  Washington  Post,” 
fourteen  feet  in  height,  the  cars  of  steel  construction  now  being 
built  are  12  feet,  9  inches  in  height. 

6.  This  car  is  an  American  car,  invented  by  an  American,  built  in 
America,  and  used  here.  It  is  thirty-three  to  thirty-four  feet  long. 
Now,  wherein  is  the  honesty  or  common  sense  of  your  saying  of  it, 
“  It  may  be  English.  But  so  was  the  Great  Eastern.” 

The  friends  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Pullman,  who  may  be  called  “legion,”  for 
they  are  many,  as  well  as  every  fair-minded  man  knowing  anything 
about  this  car,  who  reads  your  little  diatribe,  cannot  fail  to  be  both 
indignant  and  disgusted  at  such  an  attempt  to  mislead,  and  to  mis¬ 
represent  facts.  Yours  respectfully, 

C.  L.  Pullman,  Center  Vestibule  Car  Company, 
1121  Monadnock  block. 


CHICAGO  CITY  RAILWAY  IN  1896. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  resulted 
in  a  re-election  of  old  directors  and  officers,  and  furnishes 
some  interesting  figures.  The  road  earned  from  passengers, 
$4,761,945;  from  mail  cars,  $1,139;  and  from  other  sources] 
chiefly  advertising;  in  cars,  $45,781 ;  a  total  of  $4,808,866. 
The  operating  expenses  for  all  systems,  including  insurance 
and  taxes,  were,  $2,977,308,  or  62.52  per  cent  of  passenger 
earnings. 

The  revenue  car-miles  run  aggregated  24,552,000,  a  net 
inocease  of  2,611,000  miles,  divided  as  follows:  Cable,  13,- 
908,190,  (decrease,  964,390);  electric,  10,018,020,  (increase, 
4,491,260);  horse,  626,690,  (decrease,  915,870).  On  all 
lines  95,238,915  revenue  passengers  were  carried;  46,435,- 
41 1  on  cable  lines,  (48.76  per  cent)  ;  on  horse  lines  2,874,- 
63^5  (3-02  per  cent)  ;  and  on  electric,  45,928^73,  (48.22  per 
cent).  The  electric  lines  show  an  increase  pf  over  17,000,- 
000,  while  the  cable  decreased  6,924,000,  )»nd  the  horse 
lines  decreased  4,043,985  passengers.  These  figures  are  for 
cash  passengers,  and  do  not  include  the  extr*  transfer  rides 
which  amount  probably  to  40  per  cent  morp.  The  decrease 
on  horse  and  cable  lines  is  due  to  the  substitution  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  for  the  daily  receipts,  which  were  $;3,oio,  show  an 
increase  of  $845  per  day  over  ’95.  Opppating  expenses 
were  $8,134,  an  increase  of  $442  per  ^gy.  The  horse 
lines,  including  owl  cars,  show  a  net  loss  on  the  year  of 
$18,510,  a  decrease  in  loss,  however,  ovef  *95  of  $103,731. 

Operating  expenses  in  cents,  per  car-mile,  were : 


Cable  lines . 

1895- 

1896. 

Horse  lines . 

25.889 

13-467 

Electric  lines . 

.  H‘776 

All . 

.  M.796 
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Present  trackage  is,  cable,  34.92  miles;  electric,  141.76 
miles;  horse,  7.54  miles :  a  total  of  184  miles  single  track 

measure.  The  passenger  equipment  nunpbers  1,735  cars _ 

grip,  motor  and  trailers.  The  company  has  only  231  horses, 
of  which  136  are  on  teaming  work,  as  against  some  3,000 
head  a  few  years  ago. 

During  the  year  13,477  of  the  Falk  cast- welded  joints  were 
laid,  on  which  the  breakage  was  only  of  one  per  cent. 

After  paying  12  per  cent  dividends  on  $10,750,000  of 
stock,  and  per  cent  interest  on  $4,619,500  of  bonds, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $152,425.  Altogether  the  showing, 
both  in  the  aggregate  and  in  detail,  is  a  very  creditable  one. 

THE  VESTIBULE  QUESTION  ON  THE 
COVINGTON  &  NEWPORT  LINES. 


Superintendent  T.  M.  Jenkins,  of  the  South  Covington 
and  Cincinnati  systems,  thinks  that  his  scheme  of  caring  for 
his  motormen  during  the  cold  weather  is  better  than  those 
generally  in  vogue  and  disposes  of  the  vestibule  problem 
which  has  recently  been  agitated  there.  Extra  men  are 
put  on  the  cars  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  motormen  at 
every  other  trip  across  the  suspension  and  Newport  Central 
bridges.  Not  only  is  this  done  but  a  supply  of  hot  coffee 
and  substantial  lunch  is  on  hand  at  the  different  bridges 
and  waiting  stations  where  the  men  make  their  shifts.  This 
IS  served  free  to  the  motormen  and  conductors.  None  of 
the  men  relieved  have  deductions  made  in  their  wages  for 
the  time  spent  off  their  cars. 

I  Mr.  Jenkins  maintains  that  this  plan  is  not  a  matter  of 
economy  but  that  it  is  most  satisfactory  and  has  been  in 
operation  for  three  years.  There  are  also  fewer  accidents 
for  there  are  no  vestibules  to  obstruct  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  the  motormen. 
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CHICAGO  CITY  RAILWAY  IN  1896. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  resulted 
in  a  re-election  of  old  directors  and  officers,  and  furnishes 
some  interesting  figures.  The  road  earned  from  passengers, 
$4-761,945;  from  mail  cars,  $1,139;  and  from  other  sources, 
chiefly  advertising  in  cars,  $45,781  ;  a  total  of  $4,808,866.’ 
J'he  operating  expenses  for  all  systems,  including  insurance 
and  taxes,  were,  $2,977,208,  or  62.52  per  cent  of  passenger 
earnings. 

The  revenue  car-miles  run  aggregated  24,552,000,  a  net 
increase  of  2,61 1,000  miles,  divided  as  follows  :  Cable,  13,- 
908,190,  (decrease,  964,390);  electric,  10,018,020,  (increase, 
4,491,260);  horse,  626,690,  (decrease,  915,870).  On  all 
lines  95,238,915  revenue  passengers  were  carried;  46,435,- 
41 1  on  cable  lines,  (48.76  per  cent);  on  horse  lines  2,874,- 
631,  (3.02  per  cent)  ;  and  on  electric,  45,928,873,  (48.22  pe’r 
cent).  The  electric  lines  show  an  increase  of  over  17,000,- 
000,  while  the  cable  decreased  6,924,000,  and  the  horse 
lines  decreased  4,043,985  passengers.  These  figures  are  for 
cash  passengers,  and  do  not  include  the  extra  transfer  rides, 
which  amount  probably  to  40  per  cent  more.  The  decrease 
on  horse  and  cable  lines  is  due  to  the  substitution  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  for  the  daily  receipts,  which  were  $13,010,  show  an 
increase  of  $845  per  day  over  ’95.  Operating  expenses 
were  $8,134,  an  increase  of  $442  per  day.  The  horse 
lines,  including  owl  cars,  show  a  net  loss  on  the  year  of 
$18,510,  a  decrease  in  loss,  however,  over '95  of  $103,731. 

Operating  expenses  in  cents,  per  car-mile,  were : 
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Present  trackage  is,  cable,  34.92  miles;  electric,  141.76 
miles;  horse,  7.54  miles  :  a  total  of  184  miles  single  track 
measure.  The  passenger  equipment  numbers  1,735  cars- - 
grip,  motor  and  trailers.  The  company  has  only  231  horses, 
of  which  136  are  on  teaming  work,  as  against  some  3,000 
head  a  few  years  ago. 

During  the  year  13,477  of  the  Falk  cast- welded  joints  were 
laid,  on  which  the  breakage  was  only  of  one  per  cent. 

After  paying  12  per  cent  dividends  on  $10,750,000  of 
stock,  and  4J^  per  cent  interest  on  $4,619,500  of  bonds, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $152,425.  Altogether  the  showing, 
both  in  the  aggregate  and  in  detail,  is  a  very  creditable  one. 

THE  VESTIBULE  QUESTION  ON  THE 
COVINGTON  &  NEWPORT  LINES. 

Superintendent  T.  M.  Jenkins,  of  the  South  Covington 
and  Cincinnati  systems,  thinks  that  his  scheme  of  caring  for 
his  motornien  during  the  cold  weather  is  better  than  those 
generally  in  vogue  and  disposes  of  the  vestibule  problem 
which  has  recently  been  agitated  there.  Extra  men  are 
put  on  the  cars  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  motornien  at 
every  other  trip  across  the  suspension  and  Newport  Central 
bridges.  Not  only  is  this  done  but  a  supply  of  hot  coffee 
and  substantial  lunch  is  on  hand  at  the  different  bridges 
and  waiting  stations  where  the  men  make  their  shifts.  This 
IS  served  free  to  the  motornien  and  conductors.  None  of 
the  men  relieved  have  deductions  made  in  their  wages  for 
the  time  spent  off  their  cars. 

Mr.  Jenkins  maintains  that  this  plan  is  not  a  matter  of 
economy  but  that  it  is  most  satisfactory  and  has  been  in 
iiperution  for  three  years.  There  are  also  fewer  accidents 
for  there  are  no  vestibules  to  obstruct  the  sight  aiul  hearing 
of  the  motornien. 
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Extraordinary  Precautions  Taken 
to  Prevent  Desecration  of  the 
Millionnaire's  Grave. 

CASKET  IN  SOLID  CONCRETE. 


Eelatives  Listen  to  the  Will,  Which  I 
Will  Be  Offered  lor  Probate 
To-Morrow. 

MR.  LINCOLN  AN  EXECUTOR. 

Contents  of  the  Document  Kept  Secret, 
but  the  Two  Sons  Said  To 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Sunday.— The  casket  contaln- 
ig  the  body  of  George  M.  Pullman  now  Ilea 
1  a  mass  of  concrete  one  and  a  half  feet 
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Table  Giving  Co5t  of  Power  Per  year  to  Run  Electric  Car5  at  Variou5  Mileages  and  Costs  Per  Car  Mile 


Cost  of  Rower 


AMCBICAN  C;|IR  5P 


Table  Giving  Co5t  of  Power  Per  Year  to  Run  Electric  Cars  at  Various  Mileages  and  Costs  Per  Car  Mile 


Cost  of  Power  per  car  mile 
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Car  Body  38  ft.  over  all,  mounted  on  American  Car  Co.’s  No.  2  Double  Motor  Trucks.  Built  for  Southwest  Ho.  R.  R.  Co.,  Webb  City,  Mo. 
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Car  Co.’s  No.  2  Double  Motor  Trucks.  Built  for  Southwest  Mo.  R.  R.  Co.,  Webb  City,  Mo. 


steam  Railroads  and  Electric  Motors. 

Charles  P.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Kailroad  company,  appeared  before 
the  legislative  committee  on  railroads  at  Hartford  on 
February  i6th  on  behalf  of  the  Consolidated  company  in 
its  warfare  upon  electric  railway  interests.  He  related 
the  experience  of  the  Consolidated  company  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  electric  motors  on  the  Nantasket  Heach  line, 
the  extension  of  the  experimental  road  and  the  adoption 
of  the  third-rail  system  -  all  of  which  had  been  attended 
by  singular  success.  He  predicted  that  the  locomotives 
now  employed  by  steam  roads  would  find  their  way  to 
the  scrap-heap  and  be  replaced  by  electric  motors.  This 
prediction  was  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  company.  Concerning  the  plan  of  extending 
street  railways  and  connecting  the  lines  of  different 
towns  throughout  New  England  into  a  network  of  roads. 
President  Clark  said; 

Now  a  word  about  the  New  England  road  and  about 
this  particular  business.  If  New  tiritain  and  Hartford 
were  all  that  were  involved  in  this  question,  there  would 
have  been  no  building  at  Berlin.  Hartford  has  70,000 
people.  New  Britain  has,  say,  25,000,  but  the  business 
between  New  Britain  and  Hartford  we  know  is  350,000 
people  a  year.  That  is  hardly  enough  to  maintain  a 
power  plant  and  all  that  it  fnvolves  It  is  the  first  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  although  it  is  number  three.  It  is 
an  experiment  in  the  line  of  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
steam  railroads  to  serve  the  public  better  by  frequent 
communication  by  car  service  than  by  train  service.  The 
power  house  is  located  where  the  third  rail  can  go  to 
Middletown,  to  Meriden,  run  the  entire  street  railroad 
of  Meriden,  go  up  to  New  Britain,  west  to  Plainville, 
we  know  not  how  far.  The  transmission  of  power  by 
the  third  rail  has  gone  farther  than  the  electricians 
thought.  How  far  it  will  answer  without  commercial 
loss  nobody  yet  can  tell.  But  the  investment  is  not  a 
large  one.  A  power  house  costs  the  same  whether  put 
up  by  a  street  railroad  or  a  steam  railroad.  The  charges 
that  have  been  paid  by  the  steam  railroad  for  lighting  its 
different  stations,  when  the  lighting  is  done  as  an  inci¬ 
dent  from  thissame  power,  will  pay  the  interest  upon  it. 
Two  motor  cars,  of  which  there  are  eight  times  as  many 
idle  all  the  winter,  owned  by  our  road,  will  give  a  15- 
minute  service  between  New  Britain  and  Hartford.  If 
the  petitioners  wish  to  go  on  and  construct  their  road,  I 
want  them  to  understand  exactly  what  they  are  experi¬ 
menting  with,  but  the  greatest  of  all  questions  is  whether 
this  house-to-house  business  done  by  lines  through  the 
streets  or  frequent  traffic  is  most  desired  by  the  public. 

I  am  president  of  the  New  England  as  well  as  the 
New  Haven  road.  But  I  do  not  appear  because  we 
simply  do  not  want  these  charters  granted.  The  gentle¬ 
men  should  understand  what  they  are  to  meet.  It  will 
go  down  in  the  future,  if  I  do  not  fail  in  my  prediction, 
that  at  Hartford  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  was  con¬ 
structed  the  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  subor¬ 
dination  of  electricity  to  the  standard  steam  road.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  six,  eight  or  10  trains  a  day,  all  the  New 
England  roads  could  afford  to  run,  we  may  develop  a 
service  and  a  traffic  of  10  times  that.  The  business 
may  not  want  to  come  by  us;  it  may  want  to  go  by  the  other 
line,  but  we  shall  learn  whether  it  is  any  use  anywhere  to 
proceed  farther  with  these  investments  and  make  these 
constructions,  which  are  infinitely  cheaper  than  build¬ 
ing  a  new  railroad,  and  which,  where  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  of  business,  is  undoubtedly  practicable 
and  profitable  fur  steam  railroads.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  we  proceed  to  lay  this  third  rail.  It  is  with  the 
same  interest  and  with  the  same  views  that  the  man¬ 
agers  of  these  properties  have  endeavored  to  serve  the 
public  by  aq  expense  of  millions  of  dollars  in  creating 
additional  facilities  within  the  last  10  years. 

We  do  not  like  this  parallel  scheme,  we  do  not  want 
it,  but  if  it  is  carried  forward  it  will  remain  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  determine  by  their  use  whether  it  U  worth  while 
for  steam  roads  to  make  further  developments.  All  the 
machinery  from  Berlin  can  be  transferred  to  a  location 
where  the  road  now  does  a  business  of  4,500,000  instead 
of  350,000  passengers  a  year,  and  all  the  possibility  of 
loss  to  the  New  Haven  road  will  be  the  transferrence  of 
these  generators  to  that  point. 

The  Appearance  of  Greatneas.  | 

I  From  the  Memphis  Oommerrial-Appetl.  I 

The  recentlT  appointed  senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  enouKh  whiskers  to  entitle  him  to  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet.  I 


An  Avenne  of  Bacape. 

From  the  ClSTsUnd  Leader. 

The  Chinese  laondrymen  are  alleged  to  be 
forming  a  trust.  UoweTsr,  It  is  naarly  I 
for  sweeten  again. _ J 


A  MOTORMAN  is  a  human  being — in  spite  of  the 
newspapers — and  is  subject,  we  presume,  to  the 
various  failings,  as  well  as  provided  with  the  virtues  found 
in  our  common  humanity.  We  doubt  if  he  is  unu.sually 
cruel  in  instinct,  brutal  in  behavior  or  careless  of  human 
life.  Even  his  enemies  of  the  press  represent  him  to  be 
“  all  unnerved”  and  ”  shaking  like  a  reed”  after  an  acci¬ 
dent.  He  often  says  to  his  friends  that  he  ”  can’t  stand 
it  no  longer,  boys”  and  that  he  has  ‘‘got  to  quit  the  job.” 
Why  then,  may  it  be  asked,  is  it  so  difficult  to  avoid  acci¬ 
dents  not  only  in  crowded  streets,  but  even  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  cities  and  towns  ?  We  wish  that  in  some  way 
a  spirit  of  justice  towards  street  railway  corporations  and 
their  employes  could  be  infused  into  our  city  councils,  our 
magistrates  and  our  citizens  so  that  they  could  realize  how 
often  only  the  utmost  .skill,  quickness  and  bravery  on  the 
part  of  a  motonnan  saves  school  boys  from  a  horrible 
death — how  keenly  school  house  neighborhoods  are  dreaded 
by  the  motorman.  In  almost  any  of  our  large  cities,  and 
particularly  in  Brooklyn  where  the  fatalities  to  children 
have  been  pitifully  large,  the  spectacle  of  one  or  more  boys 
dancing  tantalizingly  in  front  of  a  moving  motor  car  is  one, 
not  occasional,  but  most  common.  The  idea  of  the  boy  is 
to  make  the  motorman  stop  or  at  least  to  check  his  car, 
and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  he  will  stand  on  the  track 
at  times  until  the  car  is  within  two  feet  or  less,  when  with 
a  shout  of  glee  he  will  jump  aside  and  jeer  at  the  motor- 
man— or  else  miscalculate  the  jump  and  fall  to  death. 
What  wonder  is  it  that  the  motorman’s  nerves  are  all  un- 
•strung  and  that  he  sometimes  takes  chances  of  an  accident, 
particularly  wlien  he  is  behind  time  and  knows  the  value 
of  an  in.stant’s  delay.  He  is  perfectly  helpless.  He  can¬ 
not  punish  the  offenders  in  any  way,  and  at  the  least  at¬ 
tempt  to  interfere  with  the  boys’  sport  by  physical  force, 
he  is  haled  before  a  magistrate  by  an  indignant  parent, 
or  the  demand  is  made  of  the  company  that  he  be  dis¬ 
charged.  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  .such  ingenuity  of 
torment— to  prevent  such  fearful  danger  in  sport?  It  is 
hard  to  say,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  one  principle  under¬ 
lying  a  possible  remedy  would  be  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  motorman  some  reserve  power  to  keep  mischievous 
boys  off  the  track  within  a  certain  distance  ahead  of  the  . 
car,  and  that  the  right  to  use  such  power  should  be  granted 
to  a  railroad  company  by  the  municipal  authorities  upon 
the  strong  representation  of  the  need  for  .such  action  in  the 
protection  of  life.  To  use  a  homely  illustration  of  what  we 
mean,  which  will  serve,  perhaps,  as  a  suggestion  to  skillful 
inventors,  suppose  the  motorman  should  be  provided  with  a 
squirt  gun,”  throwing — perhaps  by  compressed  air,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  air  brakes  are  used— a  small  stream  of  water 
to  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  ahead  of  the  car.  Tfte 
boys  would  soon  learn  to  keep  away  from  the  cars  under 
penalty  of  a  slight  wetting.  Something  certainly  ought  to 
be  done  in  this  general  direction.  It  is  monstrous  to  mulct 
a  railway  company  in  heavy  damages  for  accidents  utterly 
impossible  to  avoid  and  due  to  the  willful  impishness  of 
children.  We  will  gladly  print  any  practical  suggestions 
looking  to  a  cure  for  this  evil. 


steam  Railroads  and  Electric  Motors. 

Charles  P.  Clark,  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  i,V:  Hartford  Railroad  company,  appeared  before 
the  legislative  committee  on  railroads  at  Hartford  on 
February  iCth  on  behalf  of  the  Consolidated  company  in 
its  warfare  upon  electric  railway  interests.  lie  related 
the  experience  of  the  Consolidated  company  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  electric  motors  on  the  Nantasket  Beach  line, 
the  extension  of  the  experimental  road  and  the  adoption 
of  the  third-rail  system  -  all  of  which  had  been  attended 
by  singular  success.  He  predicted  that  the  locomotives 
now  employed  by  steam  roads  would  find  their  way  to 
the  scrap-heap  and  be  replaced  by  electric  motors.  This 
prediction  was  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  company.  Concerning  the  plan  of  extending 
street  railways  and  connecting  the  lines  of  different 
towns  throughout  New  England  into  a  network  of  roads. 
President  Clark  said: 

Now  a  word  about  the  New  England  road  and  about 
this  particular  business.  If  New  Hritain  and  Hartford 
were  all  that  were  involved  in  this  question,  there  would 
have  been  no  building  at  Berlin.  Hartford  has  70,000 
people.  New  Britain  has,  say,  25,000,  but  the  business 
between  New  Britain  and  Hartford  we  know  is  350,000 
people  a  year  That  is  hardly  enough  to  maintain  a 
power  plant  and  all  that  it  involves  It  is  the  first  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  although  it  is  number  three.  It  is 
an  experiment  in  the  line  of  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
steam  railroads  to  serve  the  public  better  by  frequent 
communication  by  car  service  than  by  train  service.  The 
power  house  is  located  where  the  third  rail  can  go  to 
Middletown,  to  Meriden,  run  the  entire  street  railroad 
of  Meriden,  go  up  to  New  Britain,  west  to  Plainville, 
we  know  not  how  far.  The  transmission  of  power  by 
the  third  rail  has  gone  farther  than  the  electricians 
thought.  How  far  it  will  answer  without  commercial 
loss  nobody  yet  can  tell.  But  the  investment  is  not  a 
large  one.  A  power  house  costs  the  same  whether  put 
up  by  a  street  railroad  or  a  steam  railroad.  The  charges 
that  have  been  paid  by  the  steam  railroad  for  lighting  its 
different  stations,  when  the  lighting  is  done  as  an  inci¬ 
dent  from  this  same  power,  will  pay  the  interest  upon  it. 
Two  motor  cars,  of  which  there  are  eight  times  as  many 
idle  all  the  winter,  owned  by  our  road,  will  give  a  15- 
minute  service  between  New  Britain  and  Hartford.  If 
the  petitioners  wish  to  go  on  and  construct  their  road,  1 
want  them  to  understand  exactly  what  they  are  experi¬ 
menting  with,  but  the  greatest  of  all  questions  is  whether 
this  house-to-house  business  done  by  lines  through  the 
streets  or  frequent  traffic  is  most  desired  by  the  public. 

I  am  president  of  the  New  England  as  well  as  the 
New  Haven  road.  But  I  do  not  appear  because  we 
simply  do  not  want  these  charters  granted.  The  gentle¬ 
men  should  understand  what  they  are  to  meet.  It  will 
go  down  in  the  future,  if  I  do  not  fail  in  my  prediction, 
that  at  Hartford  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  was  con¬ 
structed  the  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  subor¬ 
dination  of  electricity  to  the  standard  steam  road.  In¬ 
stead  of  having  six,  eight  or  10  trains  a  day,  all  the  New 
England  roads  could  afford  to  run,  we  may  develop  a 
service  and  a  traffic  of  10  times  that.  The  business 
may  not  wan  t  to  come  by  us ;  it  may  want  to  go  by  the  other 
line,  but  we  shall  learn  whether  it  is  any  use  anywhere  to 
proceed  farther  with  these  investments  and  make  these 
constructions,  which  are  infinitely  cheaper  than  build¬ 
ing  a  new  railroad,  and  which,  where  there  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  of  business,  is  undoubtedly  practicable 
and  profitable  for  steam  railroads.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  we  proceed  to  lay  this  third  rail.  It  is  with  the 
same  interest  and  with  the  .same  views  that  the  man¬ 
agers  of  these  properties  have  endeavored  to  serve  the 
public  by  aq  expense  of  millions  of  dollars  in  creating 
additional  facilities  within  the  last  10  years. 

We  do  not  like  this  parallel  scheme,  we  do  not  want 
it,  but  if  it  is  carried  forward  it  will  remain  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  determine  by  their  use  whether  it  i->  worth  while 
for  steam  roads  to  make  further  developments.  All  the 
machinery  from  Berlin  can  be  transferred  to  a  location 
where  the  road  now  does  a  business  of  .}, 500,000  instead 
of  350,000  passengers  a  year,  and  all  the  possibility  of 
loss  to  the  New  Haven  road  will  be  the  transferrence  of 
these  generators  to  that  point. 

The  Appearance  of  Greatneas.  I 

iFrom  ttae  Memphis  Commerclsl-Appeal.  I 

The  recently  appointed  senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  has  enough  whiskers  to  entitle  him  to  a 
seat  In  the  cabinet.  I 


An  Avenue  of  Escape. 

From  the  Cleveland  Leader. 

The  Chinese  laundrymen  are  alleged  to  be 
forming  a  trust.  UoweVer,  It  la  nearly 
for  sweaters  again.  _ _ 


A  MOTORMAN  is  a  human  being — in  spite  of  the 
newspapers — and  is  subject,  we  presume,  to  the 
various  failings,  as  well  as  provided  with  the  virtues  found 
in  our  common  humanity.  We  doubt  if  he  is  unusually 
cruel  in  instinct,  brutal  iu  behavior  or  careless  of  human 
life.  Even  his  enemies  of  the  press  represent  him  to  be 
“  all  unnerved”  and  ”  .shaking  like  a  reed”  after  an  acci¬ 
dent.  He  often  says  to  his  friends  that  he ‘‘ can’t  stand 
it  no  longer,  boys”  and  that  he  has  “got  to  quit  the  job.” 
Why  then,  may  it  be  a.sked,  is  it  so  difficult  to  avoid  acci¬ 
dents  not  only  iu  crowded  streets,  but  even  in  compara¬ 
tively  small  cities  and  towns  ?  We  wish  that  in  some  way 
a  spirit  of  justice  towards  street  railway  corporations  and 
their  employes  could  l>e  infused  into  our  city  councils,  our 
magistrates  and  our  citizens  so  that  they  could  realize'how 
often  only  the  utmost  .skill,  quickness  and  bravery  on  the 
part  of  a  motorman  .saves  school  boys  from  a  horrible 
death — how  keenly  school  house  neighborhoods  are  dreaded 
by  the  motorman.  In  almost  any  of  our  large  cities,  and 
particularly  in  Brooklyn  where  the  fatalities  to  children 
have  been  pitifully  large,  the  spectacle  of  one  or  more  boys 
dancing  tantalizingly  in  front  of  a  moving  motor  car  is  one, 
not  occasional,  but  most  common.  The  idea  of  the  boy  is 
to  make  the  motorman  stop  or  at  least  to  check  his  car 
and  in  order  to  accompli.sh  this  he  will  stand  on  the  track 
at  times  until  the  car  is  within  two  feet  or  less,  when  with 
a  shout  of  glee  he  will  jump  aside  and  jeer  at  the  motor- 
man— or  else  miscalculate  the  jump  and  fall  to  death. 
What  wonder  is  it  that  the  motorman ’s  nerves  are  all  un- 
■strung  and  that  he  sometimes  takes  chances  of  an  accident, 
particularly  when  he  is  behind  time  and  knows  the  value 
of  an  in.stant’s  delay.  He  is  perfectly  helpless.  He  can¬ 
not  punish  the  offenders  in  any  way,  and  at  the  least  at¬ 
tempt  to  interfere  with  the  boys’  sport  by  physical  force, 
he  is  haled  before  a  magistrate  by  an  indignant  parent,’ 
or  the  demand  is  made  of  the  company  that  he  be  dis¬ 
charged.  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  .such  ingenuity  of 
torment— to  prevent  such  fearful  danger  in  .sport?  It  is 
hard  to  say,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  one  principle  under¬ 
lying  a  possible  remedy  would  be  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  motorman  some  reserve  power  to  keep  mischievous 
boys  off  the  track  within  a  certain  distance  ahead  of  the . 
car,  and  that  the  right  to  use  such  power  should  be  granted 
to  a  railroad  company  by  the  municipal  authorities  upon 
the  strong  representation  of  the  need  for  such  action  in  the 
protection  of  life.  To  use  a  homely  illustration  of  what  we 
mean,  which  will  serve,  perhaps,  as  a  suggestion  to  skillful 
uiventors,  suppo.se  the  motorman  should  be  provided  with  a 
squirt  gun,”  throwing — perhaps  by  compressed  air,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  air  brakes  are  used — a  small  stream  of  water 
to  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  ahead  of  the  car.  The 
Ixiys  would  soon  learn  to  keep  away  from  the  cars  under 
penalty  of  a  .slight  wetting.  Something  certainly  ought  to 
be  done  in  this  general  direction.  It  is  monstrous  to  mulct 
a  railway  company  in  heavy  damages  for  accidents  utterly 
impossible  to  avoid  and  due  to  the  willful  impi.shuess  of 
children.  We  will  gladly  print  any  practical  suggestions 
looking  to  a  cure  for  this  evil. 


I  Snaplpiouii  of  Ilinckadoii. 

From  the  I’hllidelpbla  Preu. 

The  powers  do  not  think  It  worth  while  to 
'  hluckede  the  Piraeus.  May  be  they  heard  of 
I  Admiral  Bunce’s  blockade  of  Charleston! 

People  Yon  All  Know. 

From  the  Aioblson  Olohe. 

There  Is  one  kind  of  people  to  be  met  every- 

Just'^Lfnrr^th*’^'  I"*”**  property 

Just  before  the  price  of  real  eaUte  went  up. 


Penance. 

"You  look  weary,  Tibbetta;  aren’t  you  keen¬ 
ing  Lent  too  suictly?" 

"Yea;  my  wife  has  let  the  nurse  go  home  for  a 
rest,  and- the  baby  Is  sleeping  with  us." 


Doilitina;  Creditors. 

"Why  does  Topnolch  always  buy  hla  clothes 
on  the  back  streets?" 

"He  wants  to  use  the  fashionable  avenues  for 
promenades.” 


THE  CAST  WELDED  JOINT. 

Remarkable  Progress  of  This  Great  Track  Saver  100,000  Joints 
Already  Down— 60,000  Laid  in  ’96  Rail  Life  Doubled. 

When  the  Falk  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee.  started  on  its  first  contract  for  cast  welding  rail 
joints,  at  St.  Louis,  the  Revikw  was  not  only  the  first 
to  illustrate  and  describe  the  new  invention,  but  was  the 
first  by  many  months  to  pronounce  it  a  great  success 
and  the  most  important  advance  in  track  work  in  many 
years.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1894,  and  subse¬ 
quent  events  have  more  than  proved  the  truth  of  our 
prophesy.  In  spite  of  the  extreme  reluctance  of  man¬ 
agers  to  spend  money  the  past  two  years,  the  record  of 
the  cast-weld  is  remarkable.  This  year  60.000  joints 
have  been  cast,  which  brings  the  total  up  to  over  100.- 
000.  The  work  in  ’96  is  divided  as  follows:  At  Min¬ 
neapolis  about  12,000  joints,  part  on  old  track,  balance 
new.  The  Twin  City  road  is  cast  welding  all  its  new 
track  as  fast  as  laid,  and  old  tracks  will  be  welded  next 
season. 

On  the  Chicago  City  Railway  18,000  joints  were  cast 
of  which  two-thirds  were  on  old  track.  The  Cottage 
Grove  cable  line  work  is  interesting.  Part  of  the 
iron  had  been  in  constant  use  for  10  years,  including  the 
severe  World’s  h'air  service.  It  was  decided  to  pull  up 
the  rails  and  buy  new,  when  Superintendent  Bowen 
concluded  to  try  a  few  lengths  with  cast-weld.  The 
result  was  so  surprisingly  satisfactory  that  the  entire 
division  of  9  miles  was  so  jointed  and  the  track,  which  is 
now  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  bids  fair  to  last  another 
decade. 

In  Washington  3,000  joints  on  old  track  of  7-inch 
girder  used  on  cable  service  of  the  Capital  Traction 
Company  for  over  8  years.  In  St.  Louis  3,500  joints 
on  very  badly  worn  track  of  the  Missouri  R.  R.;  2,500 
on  old  track  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Suburban,  and  2,000  on 
an  exceedingly  bad  track  of  the  Lindell,  consisting  of 
52-pound  rail  on  ties  spaced  to  4  feet.  The  track  as 
now  cast-welded  is  in  excellent  condition. 

In  Brooklyn.  3,000  joints  for  the  Brooklyn  City  & 
Newtown,  on  the  DeKalb  avenue  line,  5-inch  girder — 
the  worst  track  the  company  had,  and  5,000  for  the 
Brooklyn  Heights,  2,000  of  which  were  on  new  9-inch 
girder. 

At  Providence,  the  order  called  for  1,000  joints  on  the 
old  Providence  girder,  but  results  were  so  good  the 
order  was  increased  to  6,000,  and  more  will  be  laid  next 
year.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  Winchester  Ave¬ 
nue  Railway,  of  New  Haven,  has  put  in  3,000  joints 
and  ordered  5,000  more. 

At  Memphis  the  work  was  begun  in  January  on  a 
small  contract,  but  one  machine  is  still  there  at  work, 
and  has  put  in  to  date  6,000  joints  on  old  and  new  girder 
and  T  rails. 

In  Milwaukee,  Manager  Wyman  made  some  very 
severe  tests  which  resulted  in  4,000  joints,  half  new  and 
half  old  track.  He  is  highly  pleased  with  the  work. 


The^  work  on  old  rail  commands  special  attention.  As 
every  manager  knows  to  his  sorrow,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten.  rail  that  is  pronounced  ready  to  scrap  is  still 
good  except  at  the  joints.  By  the  welding  process  its 
life  is  doubled  and  often  without  lifting  the  iron.  The 
method  is  to  raise  the  rail  ends  to  a  proper  height,  by 
jacks  or  otherwise,  shim  the  butts  up,  and  then  cast 
weld  them.  The  top  of  the  joint  is  then  ground  down, 
leaving  a  smooth  unbroken  surface  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  rail. 

During  the  year  the  question  of  conductivity  of  the 
cast  joint  was  raised  and  severe  tests  made,  especially  in 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis.  The  results  showed  con¬ 
clusively  the  joint  by  reason  of  its  increased  area  fur¬ 
nishes  greater  conductivity  than  the  rail  section  itself. 
One  test  was  made  at  Milwaukee  by  the  railway 
people,  who  took  an  old  joint,  which  with  the  two 
short  pieces  of  58-pound  Illinois  vSteel  girder  rail 
weighed  altogether  only  90  pounds.  The  joint  was 
one  of  the  first  made,  much  inferior  to  the  joint 
now  cast,  and  had  lain  in  a  scrap  heap  exposed  to  the 
weather  three  years.  This  joint,  13  inches  in  length, 
was  connected  up  one  inch  from  each  end  of  joint  and  the 
entire  output  of  generator,  720  amperes,  passed  through 
it  with  a  drop  of  only  .05  volts.  The  same  length  of  a 
61-strand  1,000.000  circular  mil  cable  was  then  given  a 
similar  test  and  showed  a  drop  of  .035  volt.  Another 
test  of  equal  length  of  a  joint  and  rail  section,  both  taken 
from  same  rail  in  track,  showed  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
conductivity  of  the  joint  over  that  of  the  rail. 

The  cast  weld  is  already  attracting  attention  abroad, 
and  M.  Abdank,  the  celebrated  French  engineer,  has 
ordered  a  complete  welding  outfit,  which,  as  soon  as 
received,  will  be  used  in  Lyons,  France,  where  there  are 
210  miles,  which  will  be  cast-jointed.  Several  other 
large  European  roads  are  also  negotiating  for  the 
system. 

The  executive  staff  of  the  Falk  Company  is  a  strong 
one,  including  Herman  W.  Falk,  the  Milwaukee  mil¬ 
lionaire  as  president;  Otto  H.  Falk,  first  vice-president; 
A.  Hoffman,  the  inventor,  second  vice-president,  and 
Clement  C.  Smith,  as  general  superintendent.  The  secre¬ 
tary.  E.  A.  Wurster,  also  performs  the  duties  of  general 
manager,  and  to  his  executive  ability  and  energy,  is  due 
to  a  large  degree,  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
introduction  of  this  radically  new  and  valuable  improve¬ 
ment. 


FIG.  1— ELECTRIC  CAMPAIGN  TRAIN. 
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Remarkable  Progress  of  This  Great  Track  Saver  100,000  Joints 
Already  Down  60,000  Laid  in  '96  Rail  Life  Doubled. 

When  the  Kalk  Manufactiirinjr  Company,  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  started  on  its  first  contract  for  cast  welding  rail 
joints,  at  St.  Louis,  the  Kkvikw'  was  not  only  the  first 
to  illustrate  and  describe  the  new  invention,  but  was  the 
first  hy  many  months  to  pronounce  it  a  great  success 
and  the  most  important  advance  in  track  work  in  many 
years.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1894,  and  subse- 
ipient  events  have  more  than  proved  the  truth  of  our 
prophesy.  In  spite  of  the  extreme  reluctance  of  man¬ 
agers  to  spend  money  the  past  two  years,  the  record  of 
the  cast-weld  is  remarkable.  This  year  bo.ooo  joints 
have  been  cast,  which  brings  the  total  up  to  over  100.- 
000.  The  work  in  'q6  is  divided  as  follows:  At  Min¬ 
neapolis  about  12.000  joints,  part  on  old  track,  balance 
new.  The  Tw'in  City  road  is  cast  welding  all  its  new 
track  as  fast  as  laid,  and  old  tracks  will  be  welded  next 
season. 

On  the  Chicago  Citv  Railway  18.000  joints  were  cast 
of  which  two-thirds  were  on  old  track.  J'he  Cottage 
(irove  cable  line  work  is  interesting.  Part  of  the 
iron  had  been  in  constant  use  for  to  years,  including  the 
severe  World's  Pair  service.  It  was  decided  to  pull  up 
the  rails  and  buy  new.  when  .Superintendent  Mowen 
concluded  to  try  a  few  lengths  with  cast-weld.  The 
result  was  so  surprisingly  satisfactory  that  the  entire 
division  of  9  miles  was  so  jointed  and  the  track,  which  is 
now  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  bids  fair  to  last  another 
decade. 

In  W^ishington  4.000  joints  on  old  track  of  7-inch 
girder  used  on  cable  service  of  the  Capital  Traction 
Company  for  over  8  years.  In  St.  Louis  4.500  joints 
on  very  badly  worn  track  of  the  Missouri  R.  R.:  2.500 
on  old  track  of  the  St.  Louis  &  .Suburban,  and  2.000  on 
an  e.xceedingly  bad  track  of  the  Lindell.  consisting  of 
52-pound  rail  on  ties  spaced  to  4  feet.  The  track  as 
now  cast-welded  is  in  excellent  condition. 

In  Hrooklyn.  4.000  joints  for  the  Brooklyn  City  & 
Newtown,  on  the  DeKalb  avenue  line.  5-inch  girder 
the  worst  track  the  company  had.  and  5,000  for  the 
Brooklyn  Heights.  2.000  of  which  were  on  new'  9-inch 
girder. 

At  Providence,  the  order  called  for  1,000  joints  on  the 
old  Providence  girder,  but  results  were  so  good  the 
order  was  increased  to  6.000.  and  more  will  be  laid  next 
year.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  Winchester  Ave¬ 
nue  Railway,  of  New  Haven,  has  put  in  4.000  joints 
and  ordered  5.000  more. 

At  Memphis  the  work  was  begun  in  January  on  a 
small  contract,  but  one  machine  is  still  there  at  work, 
and  has  put  in  to  date  6,000  joints  on  old  and  new  girder 
and  T  rails. 

In  Milwaukee.  .Manager  Wyman  made  some  very 
severe  tests  which  resulted  in  4.000  joints,  half  new  and 
half  old  track.  He  is  highly  pleased  with  the  work. 


The  work  on  old  rail  commands  special  attention.  .As 
every  manager  knows  to  his  sorrow,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten.  rail  that  is  pronounced  ready  to  scrap  is  still 
good  except  at  the  joints.  By  the  welding  process  its 
life  is  doubled  and  often  without  lifting  the  iron.  The 
method  is  to  raise  the  rail  ends  to  a  proper  height,  by 
jacks  or  otherwise,  shim  the  butts  up.  and  then  cast 
weld  them.  The  top  of  the  joint  is  then  ground  down, 
leaving  a  smooth  unbroken  surface  on  a  level  with  the 
rest  of  the  rail. 

During  the  year  the  ipiestion  of  conductivity  of  the 
cast  joint  was  raised  and  severe  tests  made,  especially  in 
.Milwaukee  and  8t.  Louis.  The  results  showed  con¬ 
clusively  the  joint  by  reason  of  its  increased  area  fur¬ 
nishes  greater  conductivity  than  the  rail  section  itself. 
One  test  was  made  at  Milwaukee  by  the  railway 
people,  who  took  an  old  joint,  which  with  the  two 
short  pieces  of  58-pound  Illinois  .Steel  girder  rail 
weighed  altogether  only  90  pounds.  The  joint  was 
one  of  the  first  made,  much  inferior  to  the  joint 
now'  cast,  and  had  lain  in  a  scrap  heap  exposed  to  the 
weather  three  years.  This  joint.  14  inches  in  length, 
was  connected  up  one  inch  from  each  end  of  joint  and  the 
entire  output  of  generator.  720  amperes,  passed  through 
it  with  a  drop  of  only  .05  volts.  The  same  length  of  a 
61 -strand  i. 000.000  circular  mil  cable  was  then  given  a 
similar  test  and  showed  a  drop  of  .045  volt.  .Another 
test  of  etpial  length  of  a  joint  and  rail  section,  both  taken 
from  same  rail  in  track,  showed  decidedly  in  fa\  or  of  the 
conductivity  of  the  joint  over  that  of  the  rail. 

'Phe  cast  weld  is  already  attracting  attention  abroad, 
and  M.  Abdank.  the  celebrated  French  engineer,  has 
ordered  a  complete  welding  outlit,  which,  as  soon  as 
received,  will  be  used  in  Lyons,  France,  where  there  are 
210  miles,  which  will  be  cast-jointed.  Several  other 
large  European  roads  are  also  negotiating  for  the 
system. 

The  executive  .staff  of  the  Falk  (.'ompany  is  a  strong 
one.  including  Herman  W.  Falk,  the  .Milw’aukee  mil¬ 
lionaire  as  president;  (Jtto  11.  Falk,  first  vice-president: 
A.  Hoffman,  the  inventor,  second  vice-president,  and 
Clement  C.  Smith,  as  general  superintendent.  The  secre¬ 
tary.  E.  A.  Wurster,  also  performs  the  duties  of  general 
manager,  and  to  his  executive  ability  and  energy,  is  due 
to  a  large  degree,  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
introduction  of  this  radically  new  and  valuable  improve¬ 


ment. 


FIG.  1.— ELECTRIC  CAMPAIGN  TRAIN. 
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The  fact  that  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy 
William  C.  Whitney  recently  cancelled  his 
tickets  to  Europe  is  being  exploited  as  due 
to  his  desire  to  bring  together  the  discordant 
democratic  elements,  and  a  whole  sum- 
mer'a  work  in  that  direction  has  been  elabor¬ 
ately  mapped  out  for  him  by  several  news¬ 
paper  writers.  If  the  truth  were  known, 
however,  about  Mr.  Whitney’s  reasons  for 
abandoning  his  European  trip,  it  wouH  be 
found  in  the  unexpectedly  vigorous  opposi¬ 
tion  which  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Company  is  finding  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purpose  in  this  city.  The  future  of 
that  corporation  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  result  of  the  controversy  over  the  char- 
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Centre  Vestibule  Car. 


fit  C«n  Be  Done  if  li  Him  To  Be  Done. 

Early  In  the  season,  when  riillng  in  an 
open  ear  meant  danger  of  pneninonia  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  passengers,  the  Board  of  Health 
demanded  that  at  least  one  ear  in  four 
should  l)e  a  closed  car.  The  >Ietropolitan 
Traction  said  it  was  impossible  to  comply 
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The  fact  that  ex-Secretary  of  the  N.avy 
William  C.  Whitney  recently  cancelled  his 
tickets  to  Europe  is  being  exploited  as  due 
to  his  desire  to  bring  together  the  discordant 
democratic  elements,  and  a  whole  sum¬ 
mer’s  work  in  that  direction  has  been  elabor¬ 
ately  mapped  out  for  him  by  several  news- 


abandoning  his  European  trip,  it  wouM  be 
found  in  the  unexpectedly  vigorous  opposi¬ 
tion  which  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Company  is  finding  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purpose  in  this  city.  The  future  of 
that  corporation  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  result  of  the  controversy  over  the  char¬ 
ter  rights  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Avenue 
lines,  and  Mr.  Whitney  has  far  too  much  at 
stake  to  risk  a  summer’s  jaunt  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  the  matter  has  assumed  definite  shape. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Whitney’s  name  does  not 
appear  among  the  directors  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  but  he  nevertheless  wields  a  potent  in¬ 
fluence  in  its  councils,  and  in  all  matters  re- 
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convenient  than  the  or-  ^  ^ 

:hy  advantages.  Drafts  ex-s’ecretary  of  the  Navy 

automatic  devices  pleas-  (,  Whitney  recently  cancelled  hU 

'■  „  ,,  „„  ..  tickets  to  Europe  la  being  exploited  as  due 

ret’ts^?nd  del’ights  of  the  ‘o  his  desire  to  bring  together  the  discordant 
®  democratic  elements,  and  a  whole  sum- 

,nt  one  with  the  railwav  “«*■’»  Work  in  that  direction  has  been  elabor- 
Srst  cost  will  amount  to  ^tely  map^d  out  for  him  by 
linment  o£  the  road  the  PaP®**  Writers.  If  the  truth  were  known, 
and  carrvine  capacities  however,  about  Mr,  Whitney’s  reasons  for 
capacity  of  oL  of  these  abandoning  bis  European  trip,  it  wouM  be 
momv  it  is  claimed  that  found  in  the  unexpectedly  vigorous  opposl- 
ile  car  seating  SO  pas-  tion  which  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
n  for  two  ordinary  cars  Company  is  finding  to  the  aMomplishment 
earning  capacity  of  one  of  its  purpose  in  this  city.  The  future  of 
f  two  ordinary  cars,  and  that  corporation  is  largely  dependent  upon 
mger  seated  as  to  effect  the  result  of  the  controversy  over  the  char¬ 
ter  rights  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Avenue 
d  into  upper-seat  centre  lines,  And  Mr.  Whitney  has  far  too  much  at 
stake  to  risk  a  summer’s  Jaunt  in  Europe  be- 
Pullman,  and  is  made  fore  the  matter  has  assumed  definite  shape, 
ompany.  Suite  806.  Fish-  I  believe  that  Mr.  Whitney’s  name  does  not 
appear  among  the  directors  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  but  he  nevertheless  wields  a  potent  in¬ 
fluence  in  its  councils,  and  in  all  matters  re¬ 
quiring  diplomacy  and  finesse  in  handling 
public  and  political  opinion  in  this  city  Mr. 
Whitney  is  the  guiding  star  for  his  associ¬ 
ates.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Metropolitan  Company  since 
the  Jake  Sharp  entanglements  were  straight¬ 
ened  out  when  it  so  badly  needed  the  skill 
and  tact  of  Mr.  Whitney  as  it  does  ti^dny. 
It  faces  a  storm  blowing  from  two  direc¬ 
tions— one  the  antagonism  of  a  rival  <wr- 
poration  and  the  other  the  honeat  feeling 
among  a  large  element  of  our  cltiaens  .n 
favor  of  municipal  ownership. 


The  fact  that  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy 
William  C.  Whitney  recently  cancelled  his 
tickets  to  Europe  ia  being  exploited  as  due 
to  his  desire  to  bring  together  the  discordant 
democratic  elements,  and  a  whole  sum¬ 
mer’s  work  in  that  direction  has  been  elabor¬ 
ately  mapped  out  for  him  by  several  news¬ 
paper  writers.  If  the  truth  were  known, 
however,  about  Mr.  Whitney’s  reasons  for 
abandoning  his  European  trip,  it  wouM  be 
found  in  the  unexpectedly  vigorous  opposi¬ 
tion  which  the  Metropolitan  Street  Uailway 
Company  is  finding  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  purpose  in  this  city.  The  future  of 
that  corporation  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  result  of  the  controversy  over  the  char¬ 
ter  rights  of  the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Avenue 
lines,  and  Mr.  Whitney  has  far  too  much  at 
stake  to  risk  a  summer’s  jaunt  in  Europe  be¬ 
fore  the  matter  has  assumed  definite  shape. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Whitney’s  name  does  not 
appear  among  the  directors  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  but  he  nevertheless  wields  a  potent  in¬ 
fluence  in  its  councils,  and  in  all  matters  re¬ 
quiring  diplomacy  and  finesse  in  handling 
public  and  political  opinion  in  this  city  Mr. 
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I /faw.  The  Great  Rnulan  Railway. 

^  'Neither  Greece  nor  Turkey  diverts  the 
ature  attention  of  Russia  from  the  work  of 
construction  of  its  Trans-Siberian  Eail- 
a”w!!  Five  thousand  mile*  of  steel  rails 

if  pay  .  already  are  laid,  mostly  in  single  track, 
ensrei- '  at  a  cost  of  360,000,000  rubles  (the  stand- 
°thur  I  ruble  is  worth  about  73  cents),  and  it 
n“full  1  is  expected  that,  by  July  1,  1904,  trains 
•  (alls  wdll  run  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Japan 
he  en-  gej,.  Before  1901  Russia  will  have  laid 
ilTroad  lii  i  “  track  acfoss  Nlnnchooria,  except- 

r  tlckeis,  ing  about  300  miles.  The  road  is  used 
ctors,  an  l  j  as  fast  and  as  far  as  completed;  it  is  built 
iher  accommodation  which  he  has  paid  (oJ  I  ^vitt  .intent  to  repair  and  iinprove  it  as 
e  shall  be  eniltled  to  and  shall  receive  from  ocenfiion  demanus;  nt  prei^ent  hngh  rates 
le  conductor  upon  demand  a  ticket,  which,  j  of  speed  and  double  tnickugie  are  need^ 
pon  presentation  to  the  company,  will  be  ^  ^  but  a  small  part  of  the  line.  As 

sod  for  rebate  of  half  of  the  money  expend-  ,  ,  j  it-  „ 

1  by  him,  or  the  ticket  will  be  good  for  an-'  circumstance  demands  these  things  will 
iher  ride  without  any  additional  prlv- j  be  attained. 

pge.  Two  of  these  tlcketa  shall  be  good  Setting  all  political  considerations 
mser  for ‘rfuT/'llfkef,  o'r^nt  w4io  Ta;  i  ^^e  commercial  influence  of  such 

aid  full  fare.  '  a,  road  will  be  immense.  The  time  of 

No  company  shall  be  compelled  to  Issue  travel  from  London  to  the  chief  port  of 
lese  half-privilege  tickets  unlesa  their  ears  Tanan  Sea  will  he  red.tiee<l  to  seven- 

lall  be  so  overcrowded  that  they  canimt 

irtilsh  paid-for  accommodations,  and  no  one-half  dayw,.  The  feost  e 

assenger  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  nrst-class  transportation  from  London 
cket  unless  he  shall  fall  to  receive  such  ■  to  Vladivostok  will  be  about  $119;  tht 
^ch  "?fflf ‘m  cotnlily  with pZ"sTns  i  to  Japan  is  $428.  Freight* 

r  the  act  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  tSOu  i  i^a,  furs,  gold,  and  silver  will  seel 
jr  each  and  every  such  failure.  the  new  route.  Last  year  England  paic 

'  “  to  France  aud  Italy  $333,200  for  t ranspor 

/-A  tation  of  portions  of  its  mails  acrosf 

'  '  their  territory;  if  the  shorter  trans-Si 

Those  Street  Railway  Bills.  berinn  line  be  used  the  English  Orient. % 

The  three  bills  introduced  into  the  Leg-  raails  will  cross  Germany 
islaturc  for  the  regulation  of  street  rail-  Ruscia,  and  the  German  en 
ways  have  attracted  so  much  attention  tbe  recipient  of  the  pay  no 
that  The  Inter  Ocean  yesterday  pub- |  France  and  Ital.t. 
llshcd  a  carefully  iirepared  synopsis  of  Aluch  as  this  Russian  cm 
each  of  them.  They  should  be  read  and  mean  to  Germany,  Russia,  s 
thoughtfully  considered,  as  they  treat  of  European  powers,  it  may  n 
matters  of  importance.  United  Slates.  Califoi 

They  certainly  ac<'ompli8h  one  pur-  ^^ashington,  all  the  Pacific 
pose  that  Is  greatly  to  be  desired,  via.,  '’'dll  have  a  new  vvxirld  o 
they  remove  from  the  city  council  the  opened  to  them.  But  it  w 
constant  temptation  to  strike  the  street  vegnrtl  the  Trans-Siberian  ri 
railways  for  boodle.  Anything  that  will  currier^  of  goods  between  i 
do  that  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  est ;  it  is  intended  to  do,  c 
our  legislators.  "  Russia  what  the 

They  also  give  the  franchises  a  length  Eave  done  for  the  United  Stf 
of  life  that  will  make  their  bonds  and  <levelop  the  resources  of  th 
stocks  negotiable  in  the  market.  This  Russia.  For  this  viork  tht 
is  desirable  for  many  reasons.  Under  agricultural,  mining,  on 
proper  restrictions  it  is  alwa.vs  better  machines  and  implements  tl 
that  all  our  transportation  eomxinnies  Eere  will  be  required  thert 
shall  be  financially  healthy.  They  give  United  States  and  Rus 
better  service  and  have  less  friction  ways  has  been  a  kindly  feelir 
with  people  whom  they  serve.  suggest-s  that  it  be  further  s 

•In  another  particular  they  are  de-  ^3’  commercial  agreements 
slrable,  and  that  is  in  the  method  of  Paragraphic  Pane 

taxation.  They  substitute  3  per  cent  of  ^he  Legislatures  of  three  st 
th©  gross  receipts  for  tlie  iiresent  un-  refused  suffrage  to  women.  E 
satisfactory  methotla.  It  is  estimated  against  ft  by  17  to  7,  Nevada  I 
tliat  3  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  i^ho  by  W  to3.  There  s an  arltl 
'  ,  ,  ...  somewhere.— Cincinnati  Commet 

•will  amount  to  60  to  100  jjer  cent  - 

more  than  the  companies  pay  at  pres-  Mistakes  will  occur  In  the  be 
ent.  In  addition  to  that  the  public  will  ^ednoMrlt  .? 

be  assured  that  the  paj-memts  will  in-  two.— Wichita  Eagle, 
crease  with  the  pro.sperity  of  the  corpo-  Ilolira.-Gro 

rationB.  how  hot  the  houw  is: 

'We  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  In-  Thurber— Why  don’t  you  go  ou 

dorse  these  bills  as  they  stand.  The  com-  Omver  C.-Hush !  I  can  t.  Lll 
mission  provided  for  therein  may  prove  »tep.-Cleveland  Pl^  Dealer 
good,  but  certainly  no  appointee  of  that  “ — ■' 

character  should  have  a  flfteen-ycar 
term.  There  are  other  features  of  that  I 
bill  which  should  be  changed.  The  meas-  * 
ures  are  all  important,  however,  and  on 
account  of  their  importance  should  have 
the  close  inspection  of  the  legislators. 

Few  corporations  stand  closer  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  thaji  those  of  the  street  railways, 

'  and  in  all  legislation  respecting  them 
I  public  interests  should  be  carefully 
I  guarded.  | 
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their  patror 


CUfVEI 


Additional  Inforn 
LS  obtained  today 
tlnancially  Interei 
syndicate's  opera 


g  ninety  people,  which  b( 
hU  roads.  Mr.  Rohinao 
1  condition  of  the  cara  wi 
and  dangerous,  and  he  a 
atlon  of  a  mob  to  fight  out 
seat,  no  fare,"  t(  the  fedi 


crowded 


IS  Is  immensely  wealthy.  Is  a  director  In 
Bank  of  Montreal  and  la  heavily  Inter- 
■d  In  the  Northern  PaclBc  railroad  and 
Canadian  street  railways.  He  can  cota- 
nd  capital  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 
Is  Slated  that  with  him  arc  a  number  of 
Orleans  on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  line 
0  have  become  wealthy  as  street  rall- 
rl  operators,  also  a  number  of  English, 
■man  and  Dutch  bankers,  as  well  as  ihe 
at  house  of  Rothschild.  The«e  gentle- 
0  tlnd  the  street  railways  of  Europe  where 
se  In  America  were  ten  years  ago.  They 
abundant  opportunity  to  make  a  great 
il  of  money  by  bringing  the'm  up  to  the 
sent  American  standard.  They  not  only 
re  the  underground  railways  of  London  In 
w.  but  are  prepared  to  operate  in  Berlin, 
rls  and  other  large  European  cities, 
he  syndicate,  In  fact,  has  already  gain'ed 


t  The  Sacr 
f.ket  Street 


igham,  Englar 
•olley  electric  i 


ised.  Compressed  e 
power  on  a  Paris 

rented  by  inability 
ch  would  sustain  f( 
great  air  pressure 
named  Kellogg  has 
3  which  will  hold 


formed  In  Bostor 


3glon.  The  gas  la  falllr 
•111  move  and  re-establlsl 
K)  If  all  the  plans  of 
rrough  Cleveland.  Ne 


of  13,000,- 


Somebody  has  written  an  elaborate  article/ 
}  prove  that  he  can  live  on  31  a  week.  At. 

- - - —  . - -"olng  so  wouId^ 

City  World, 

It  Is  perhaps  utterly  useless  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Corbett  and  Mr.  FlUslmmoni  tubmll  their 
difforoncea  to  arbitration.  That  would  involve 
talk,  to  be  sure,  but  they  would  not  do  the 
talking— San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Charles  A.  Dana  has  acquired  such  a  hatred 
to  everything  Clevelandesque  that  fish  and 
ducks  are  excluded  from  his  table,— St,  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch. 

I  A  '‘Lovliif  VmU”  «fr  a 


tor  the  new  factory, 
a  proposition  will 
her  of  Commerce  of  t 


iransicc  prlvflleges.  Tandi 
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CROWDED  CARS  ARE  DISCUSSED 


Gi>«  InvrKtiifatlon  Keport. 

The  propowa  "no  eeat-no  fare"  ordinance  for 
dlsi.u  1*^*  broiighf  out  a  lively 

tral  council  of  the  Civic  federation  at  the  Palm¬ 
er  house  last  night.  M.  W.  Kohinson  favored 
mob  force,  If  necessary.  Two  or  threu  memben 
Claimed  the  Question  was  oto  Involved  for  any 
practical  action  to  be  taken,  and  that  It  was  a 
waste  of  Ume  to  discuss  It,  This  view  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  other  members,  who  advocated 
atriiiKeiil  measures  against  the  companies, 

Sidney  C,  Eastman,  chairman  of  the  municipal 
committee,  brought  the  matter  up,  and  Inquired 
whether  the  council  wanted  to  push  It  or  let  It 
I  for  another  year,  lie  thought  that  the 
ipanles  could  run  more  ears,  and  should  be 
compelled  to  do  so. 

J.  P.  Odell  said  that  the  proposed  ordlnauoe 
s  entirely  Impracticable  and  the  question 
could  not  bo  settled  on  the  lines  suggested,  H. 
W  Brant  declared  that  the  companies  treated 
their  patrons  worse  than  animals  and  that  they 
were  aiming  to  suppl.v  Just  as  few  cars  as  the 
public  would  stand. 

J.  O’Connor  followed  with  the  assertion  that 


NO 


the  D 


ning  fewer  cars  than  they  did 
employing  half  os  many  men. 

Ilecoinmends  Mob  Force 
M.  'W.  Robinson  told  of  an  Interview  ho  had 
with  Mr.  Yerkes,  when  the  street-car  magnate 
congratulated  himself  on  a  new  car  capable  of 
carrying  ninety  pnople,  which  had  Just  been 
put  on  his  roads.  Mr.  Robinson  said  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  cars  was  both  bar¬ 
barous  and  dangerous,  and  he  advocated  the 
organization  of  ii  mob  to  fight  out  the  principle 
of  "no  seat,  no  fare,"  It  the  federation  could 
suggest  nothing  better. 

These  remarks  called  forth  the  first  applause 
during  the  debate.  In  the  end  a  motion  wae 
adopted  referring  the  question  to  the  municipal 
committee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

KEW  CALIF^NI^FA  I 

I  iicvlcc  by  Which  Bicycles  .Mh/bc  Can  led  ! 
I  on  Street  Cars.  I 

The  Sacramento  street  ears  of  the  Mar-  ! 
ket  Street  fompany.  Sun  Kraneiaea.  have ; 
been  enuipped  wllh  an  appliunee  for  ctir- 
rylng  bicycles,  nnil  if  the  experlinent  proves 
aueccRSfiil  it  will  be  exlemleel  to  other  | 
hranches.  Heretofore  the  only  line  that  i 

aboard  has  b 


SgAT,  NO  FARe/^/7 

Hill  Introduced  in  New  York  l.cgislulurc 
for  llcticr  Accuininodationa. 

Ai.ii,VNy,  N.  y..  Feb.  24.-Assemblyman 
Brennan  of  Brooklyn  has  Inirocliiced  a  bii! 
prorliHiiff  thai  when  any  per.son  shall  pay 
full  fare  for  Iransportation  as  a  passenge. 
upon  any  car  owned  by  a  railroad  or  other 
corporation  and  fails  to  receive  a  seat  upon 
said  oar.  or  If  any  person  shall  pay  a  full 
rale  for  any  accommodallon  which  he  falls 
to  receive  upon  any  such  car,  he  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  an  Indemnity  as  herewith  provided. 

Every  eoin|)any  operating  a  railroad  In  i 
this  stale  shall  Issue  indemnity  tickets, 
which  It  shall  furnish  to  its  cundnetors,  an  1 
when  any  person  fails  lo  secure  a  seat  or  i 
Ollier  accommodallon  which  he  has  paid  for! 
he  shall  be  eiilitled  to  and  .“ihall  receive  from 
the  conductor  upon  demand  a  ticket,  which,  j 
upon  presentation  to  the  company,  will  he  j 
good  for  rehste  of  half  of  the  money  expend¬ 
ed  by  him,  or  the  ticket  will  be  good  for  an- ' 
other  ride  without  any  additional  prlv-l 
liege.  Two  of  these  tickets  shall  be  good 
for  all  of  the  privileges  held  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  for  a  full  ticket,  or  one  who  has 
paid  full  fare. 

No  company  shall  he  compelled  to  issue 
ihe.se  half-privilege  tickets  unless  their  cars 
shall  he  so  overcrowded  that  they  cannot 
furnish  paid-for  accommodations,  and  no 
passenger  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  such 
ticket  unless  he  shall  fall  to  receive  such 
accommodation.  Any  railroad  company 
which  falls  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  shall  be  subject  lo  a  fine  of  JCOn 


ihe  CaMfoi  Ilia,  b 


HOW’  THE  WHEEL  IS  STRI  NG. 

ion  the  wheelman  has  had  to  exercl 
Is  own  Ingenuity  to  keep  his  "bike"  out 
le  way  of  other  pns.einigc-rs. 


collision  would  be  upt 
tare  for  a  bicycle  18  S  c« 
transfer  privlIeRes.  Tan 


The  Great  Kiisslan  Rallwa.r. 

■Neither  Greece  nor  'Ihirkey  diverts  the 
attention  of  Russia  from  tbe  tvork  of 
construction  of  its  Trans-Siberian  Rail¬ 
way.  Five  tliousaiul  miles  of  steel  rails 
already  are  laid,  mostly  in  single  track, 
at  a  cost  of  350,000,000  rubles  (the  stand¬ 
ard  rnlile  is  worth  about  75  cents),  aud  it 
Is  e.xpectcd  tliat  by  .July  1,  1004,  trains 
will  run  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Japan 
Sea.  Before  1901  Russia  will  have  laid 
a  steel  track  acfos-  Manchooria,  exceiit- 
ing  about  300  mile:-.  The  road  is  used 
as  fast  and  as  far  as  completed;  it  is  built 
with  Intent  to  reiHiir  iiiid  improve  it  as 
occasion  demands;  at  present  high  rates 
of  speed  and  double  truckage  are  need¬ 
ed  over  but  a  .small  part  of  the  line.  As 
clrciimslnnce  deniiinils  these  things  will 
be  attained. 

Sotting  all  political  considerations 
aside,  the  commercial  influence  of  such 
a  road  will  he  immense.  The  time  of 
travel  from  London  to  the  chief  port  of 
the  Japan  Sea  will  lie  reduced  to 
'  teen  .and  one-half  da.ws’.  The  cost  oi 
lirst-class  transportation  from  Lomloi 
to  Vladivostok  will  be  about  $110;  tin 
present  rate  to  .Japan  is  $42S.  I'relghti 
of  tea,  furs,  gold,  anil  silver  will  seek! 
the  new  route.  La.st  year  England  paid] 
to  France  and  Italy  $333,200  for  tran.spor- 
tation  of  portions  of  its  mails  acro.ss 
their  territory:  if  the  shorter  trans-Si- 
Those  Street  Itnilway  Bills.  Iberian  line  be  used  the  English  OrientaJ 

The  three  Itills  introduced  into  the  Leg-  mails  will  cross  Gerinany  en  route  for'j 
i.slature  for  the  regulation  of  street  rail- ,  Husria,  aud  the  German  empire  will  be| 
ways  have  attracted  so  much  attention  file  reeipient  of  the  pay  now  earned  by 
that  The  Inter  Ocean  yesterday  pub- [  France  and  Italy. 

lished  a  carefully  prepared  synopsis  of  IMuch  as  this  Russian  enterprise  may 
each  of  them.  They  should  be  read  and  mtau  to  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  othei 
thoughtfully  considered,  ns  they  treat  of  Europeun  powers,  it  may  mean  more  fc 
matters  of  importance.  I'nited  States.  California,  Oregon 

They  certainly  aceoraplisli  one  pur-^  Mashington,  all  the  I’ucific 
])ose  that  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
they  remove  from  the  city  eouncil  the 
constant  temiitalion  to  strike  the  streetl 
railway.s  for  boodle.  Anything  that  will 
do  that  is  worthy  of  the  attention  ofj 
our  legislators. 

They  also  give  the  franchises  a  length 
of  life  that  will  make  their  bonds  and 
stocks  negotiable  in  the  market.  This 
is  desirable  for  many  ren.sons.  I'nder 
jiroiter  resti’iclions  it  is  always  better] 
that  all  our  transportation  companii 
shall  be  flnaticially  healthy.  They  give 
better  service  and  have  less  friction 
with  people  whom  they  serve. 

In  another  partienlar  they  are  de¬ 
sirable,  and  that  is  in  the  method  of! 
ta.'cntion.  They  substitute  3  jrereeiitof 
the.  gross  receipts  for  the  present  un¬ 
satisfactory  methods.  It  is  estimated 
that  3  })cr  cent  of  the  gross  earnings 
will  amount  to  50  to  100  per  cent 
more  llmn  the  eompanies  pay  at  pres¬ 
ent.  In  addition,  to  that  the  public  will 
be  assured  that  the  payments  will  in¬ 
crease  with  the  pro.sperity  of  the  corpo¬ 
rations. 

AVe  a  re  not  at  present  prejvnred  to  in¬ 
dorse  these  bills  as  they  stand.  The  com¬ 
mission  provided  for  therein  may  prove 
good,  but  certainly  no  appointee  of  that 
character  sJiouId  have  a  flfteeu-yoar 
term.  There  are  other  features  of  that 
bill  which  should  be  changed.  The  meas- 
all  taportant,  however,  and  on 
account  of  their  Importance  should  have 
the  close  inspcctlo-n  of  the  legislators. 

Few  corporations  stand  closer  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  those  of  the  street  railways, 
and  in  all  legislation  respecting  them 
public  interests  should  be  carefully 
guarded. 


Bike  and  llluonipra, 

Blic— Do  tell  me  wUat  tliat  man  over  Ibcre  la 
that  every  one  |g  anxious  to  sbake  hands  with. 
Is  ho  some  groat  omelRl  7 

He— Good  gracloua!  Don’t  you  know?  tVhy, 
that  Is  the  man  who  Inv,  nted  tlu-  aelMieallag 
compound  lor  bicycle  tin-  -.Ntv.  York  Adver- 

Tlie  Cyi  lo  Club  of  Briinlilyn  has  a  unique  class 
In  what  might  bo  called  hygienic  cycling.  The 
pupils  a;\j  given  all  the  liirormatloii  necessary 


"I'lils  bli  yclo  riding  I"  :ii|  a  nonaen.slrol  fnJ:" 
cxelulnmil  the  man  who  1  wrapp'd  up  In  polltUul 
enlhuslasin. 

■  Tcrlmiis  It  la,"  replied  liln  wife. 

"You  don't  see  me  vvm  i  :  •  like  a  ile.y  labor- r 
pushing  M  wheel  nround  . . . 

"No.  lliu  give  me  time.  I',  ihiipa  r.fler  a  wk.'Io 
I'll  get  fullli'lently  seoKihi..  to  ah.mdon  the  M- 
cyclo  and  walk  eiglili  -'ii  --r  nim  ii  i  ii  miles  with 


2.7 


ill  have  a  new  world  of  commerce 
opened  to  them.  But  it  will  not  do  to 
regiiril  the  Trans-Siberian  road  tis  a  me: 
earlier  of  goods  between  the  East  and| 
We.sl;  it  is  intended  to  do,  nnd  probablj 
w  ill  do,  for  Russiji  what  the  I'acillc  road; 
have  done  for  the  United  States.  It  w  11 
develop  the  resources  of  the  interior  o, 
Russia.  For  this  work  the  .same  kinds 
of  agricnltnnil,  mining,  and  lumbering 
machines  and  implements  that  are  in 
here  will  be  required  there.  Ik-tv 
the  United  States  anil  Russia  there  al- 
w  iiys  has  been  a  kiudl.v  feeling:  ]>rude 
suggests  tliat  it  be  further  strengthened 
by  commercial  ugi-ecnieiits  and  treaties 

PHriiarHiihlc  riinclirs. 

The  Loglslatures  of  three  states  have  Jui 
I  rotused  suffrage  to  women.  Delaware  vote 
against  It  by  17  to  7,  Nevada  by  15  to  S,  and! 
Idaho  by  13  to  3.  There’s  an  arithmetical  hoodoo, 
somewhere.— Clnclnuatl  Commercial  Tribune, 

Mistakes  will  occur  In  the  beat  newspapers, 
We  published  tbe  fact  that  Corbett  ate  three 
eggs  lor  lunch  Wednesday.  It  sbould  have  been 
two.— Wichita  Eagle. 

.Tust  Before  tho  Hegira.— Grover  C.— Whew! 
how  hot  the  house  Is! 

Thurber— Why  dou'tyou  go  out  on  the  porehl 

Grover  C.— Hush!  I  can’t.  Lll  Is  sitting  on  the 
top  step.— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Somebody  has  written  an  elaborate  article 
to  prove  that  he  can  live  on  $1  a  week, 
article  showing  how  to  avoid  doing  so  would 
aftract  mure  attention.— Kansas  City  World. 

It  Is  perhaps  utterly  useless  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Corbett  and  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration.  That  would  involve 
talk,  to  be  sure,  but  they  would  not  do  tho 
talking.— San  Franciaeo  Bnlletin. 

Charles  A.  Dana  haa  acquired  such  a  hatred 
to  everything  Clovelandeeque  that  fish  and 
ducks  ara  excluded  from  hla  table.- St.  Paul  Dts- 


STREET  RAILWftY  SYNOICftTE  FORMED. 

Cleveland.  O,,  Oct.  21.— The  purchase  df 
street  railway  systems  in  Europe  by  an  In¬ 
ternational  syndicate  of  capitalists,  the  scope 
of  which  was  partly  outlined  In  a  recent  dis¬ 
patch  from  St,  Louis,  is  the  greatest  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  now  on  foul  In  the  entire 
world.  Aildlllonal  Intormuilon  on  the  siili- 
Ject  was  obtained  today  from  a  gentleman 
who  Is  Hnuiit-lally  Interested  in  the  success 
of  the  syndicate’s  operations.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  ai  the  head  of  the  enterprise  art- James 
Ross  and  a  Mr.  Maokeiizle,  of  Moiureal.  Mr. 
Ross  Is  Immensely  wealthy,  Is  a  director  In 
the  Bunk  of  Montreal  and  Is  heavily  Inter¬ 
ested  In  the  Northern  Pacllle  railroad  and 
the  Canadian  street  railways.  He  can  cotai- 
mand  capital  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 

It  Is  staled  that  with  him  are  a  number  of 
Americans  on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  line 

road  operators,  also  a  number  of  English, 
German  and  Dutch  hankers,  as  well  as  iha 
great  house  of  Rothschild.  These  gentle¬ 
men  llnil  me  street  railways  of  Europe  where 
those  in  America  were  ten  years  ago.  They 
see  abundant  opportunity  lo  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  by  bringing  them  up  to  the 
present  American  standard.  They  not  only 
have  the  underground  lallw-aysof  London  in 
.uriew,  hut  are  prepared  to  operate  In  Berlin, 
Paris  and  other  large  European  cities. 

-The  syndicate.  In  fact,  has  already  gaiifed 
posses.slon  of  the  street  railway  system  of 
Birmingham,  England,  and  Is  operating  It. 
The  trolley  electric  syslem  will  not  he  tol¬ 
erated  in  Europe  and  compressed  air  wilt 
he  used.  Uompresseil  air  haa  been  the  ino- 
ilve  power  on  a  Paris  railroad  for  the  last 
lilieen  yearsi  but  its  rumplete  success  was 
prevented  by  Inability  lo  obtain  reservoirs 
which  would  sustain  for  any  length  of  lime 

can  named  Kellogg  has  Invenieil  a  seamless 
tube  which  will  hold  air  at  a  pressure  ot 
5,01111  pounds  lo  the  square  inch,  and  It  was 
uiainly  this  fact  that  led  to  the  forma-ilon  of  1 
the  syndicate.  A  company  to  make  the  tub¬ 
ing  has  been  formed  hi  Boston  and  the  fac-  , 
lory  has  been  In  operation  for  some  time  at 
Findlay,  O..  In  the  midst  of  the  natural  gas 
region.  The  gas  Is  falling  and  the  factory  , 
will  move  and  re-establish  at  a  cost  ot  la.ouo,- 
oou  If  all  the  plana  of  the  syndicate  go 
through  Cleveland,  NewcasUe,  Pa.,  and 
two  other  cities  are  being  considered  as  ^ 
places  lor  the  new  factory,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  a  proposition  will  be  made  to  the  | 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ot  this  city.  A  num¬ 
ber  ot  pneumallc  motor  street  cars  are  now  j 
being  made  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  lo  ship  lo  [ 
Birmingham.  J 

Making:  Him  I'sefnI. 

"My  daughters  have  persuaded  me  to  rids  a 

"Well,  that’s  all  right" 

"No,  It  Isn’t.  They  want  me  to  ride  with 
them  because  I  am  so  stout  that  It  makes  them 
took  slim." 


are  working  for  now  ifl  to  get  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights  in  werking  order  in  as  short 
a  time  as  poeeible.  os  we  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  traffic  by  having  the  streeiei 
torn  up  and  blockaded  by  pile*  of  dirt 
and  material  while  there  are  no  lighta. 
trying  to  avoid  that  danger  of  life  and 
limb  until  the  light,  are  shining. 
Covers  have  been  made  for  all  p^e 
holes  and  at  night  they  are  proteSed 
from  the  careless  feet  of  the  wayfarer  by 
laying  them  across  the  holes.  Itjril! 
Mr.  Van  Akin  has  bniU  many  proa-  be  about  three  weeks  before  the  liriL 
i  taent  railroads  and  public  buildings  can  be  used.  The  care  are  marf/w 
deluding  mimn  Market.  Hew  Yo”k  the  firm,  just  mentioned C  aTartit^ 
l?-^.  ^  Shoa  A  BnfiEslo  color,  with  varied  colors  for  the  variooa 

routes,  all  cars  with  bronse  trimminn 

in  ihA  _  _  a  .  ' 


vn  KiBonuo  piiAmt. 

fOar  M»w  Onar  Us*  amd  Ught  B 
bwnMMilg  OompMed. 

.  A  Wbw  reporter  called  on  Mr.  D. 
Van  Akin,  of  D.  Van  Akin  A  do.,  oon- 
Maetes,  of  Hew  York,  yooterday  at  bis 
headquarters  in  the  Hurt  building, 
and  in  reply  to  qnoBtion^  Mr.  Van 
Akin  gave  out  a  number  of  iuterosting 


j  ---ifr  vy  VOU  »uurv  CB  0U1ISIO 

tuilroad,  and  the  Doddsville  bianeh  of 
the  Illinois  Oentral,  and  hie  abUity  in 
that  buainees  is  equalled  by  none,  so 
on  iht  quiet,  don't  yoa  knoir,”  it 
ia  very  evident  the  eontract  for  the 
Jaekson  and  Bubnrban  Bailroad  and 
Seetric  Light  do.  is  in  eaoellent  kanda 
■  The  offieem  of  the  new  company  are 
J.  B.  Hunter,  xnaeidanl:  6.  0.  Ander- 
etfa,  viaa  pioiideni;  John  L.  1riadoa^ 
tmaanroi;  8.  D.  Hays,  amratary. 

The  power  houae  on  omer  of  dol- 
faia  and  Shannon,  is  now  aaarly  eom- 
’pletad.  The  tool  k  balag  pat  on  and 
a  form  of  tweaty-fiya  man  am  kept 
hard  at  work  on  and  about  ii  Their 
work  will  require  over  1,000  polea  and 
I  there  are  to  be  over  fifty  aro  lights  naed 
on  the  plaoee  already  mlaelad,  with 
'poanbly  more  to  follow,  disttibatod 
over  the  city. 

'  Mr.  Van  Akin  mya  he  has  aaleoted 
the  kteat  improvements  in  every 
branch  of  the  work  for  the  advanta^ 
of  Jackson  and  its  ear  line.  The  earn- 


works  “'•o  '■“".  BO  long  as  the  prortuct  Is 
*'’®  ‘“west  possible  frac- 
^ni.  The  company  can  cut  waMe« 

\‘il  “uurng^t'hL^Vu^way* that  The  mT“n 

cannot  know  they  are  beuig^cut 
The  men  say.  however,  that  their  w«ire« 

£  ^  i^k^re  ‘J^hT^/eT^r!!  ll 

I  ®f‘"f‘e-the  upholstering  depart¬ 
ment  ChclBtmas  time  this  depapt- 

•’“By  ^OP  ShOUt  tWO 

months,  and  the  new  foreman,  a  man  named 
about  Introducing  the 

sang  system." 

this  gang  sj-s- 

tern  means  a  cut  In  wages.  The  experiment 
was  flrat  tried  In  the  wash  room,  and  re- 
suited  as  the  men  thought  It  would,  In  their 
?celvlng  a  less  prlci 


-  -  _  ..._  interested  quit  work 

1  a  body,  and  the  company  concluded  that 
..  would  have  to  go  slow  on  this  new  feature, 
and  accordingly  went  bacls  to  work  on  the 

I'  old  piece-work  basis. 

It  was  next  decided  to  give  the  matter  a 
trial  In  the  upholstering  department  proper, 
but  had  to  hold  off  for  a  long  time,  so  that 
I  the  men  would  not  at  first  catch  on  to  the 
scheme.  To  start  with,  although  for  the 
past  month  they  have  pretended  there  was 
plenty  of  Work  on  hand  and  more  In  sight, 
they  have  taken  men  on  only  to  lay  them 
off  in  a  day  or  so.  and  this  program  has 
been  religiously  followed— take  on  and  lay 
I  off. 

Their  last  lay-off  was  of  three  wi 
duration.  The  company  figures  now 
u  sn,  got  the  men  Just  where 
I  naiiia  them;  that  Is,  prepared  to  wor 
I  gangs  or  not  work  at  all;  and  they  are 
on  the  eve  of  the  system  being  practically 
demonstrated.  The  bad  features 
I  gang  system  are  that  the  men  hav 
their  own  foreman— that  is.  make  h 
In  addition  to  their  own  pittance. 

Say.  there  are  three  gangs  formed.  Nos. 

2  and  3.  Gang  No.  1  gets  the -  ‘ 


01  Jeckeon  ud  lie  eer  line.  The  e*in-l««‘  i  Bhipped  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  vi. 
peny  bee  plnoed  touir  100  hone  power  |  ha  Dispatch  over  C,  0.  &  s!  W. 

ogiM  in  the  power  bouM,  also  put-  (I  Louisville  to  Illinois  Central  via 
ting  in  two  100  horae  power  engines '  Vulton,  Ky. 

S‘:“.i.‘=rr£]“TEffl”SySTEll 

next  week,  planed  there  by  their  mak- " 
en,  the  Boathem  Engine  A  Boiler 
I  Works,  who  tested  them  but  Saturday 
in  the  preaenoe  of  JJI.Hunter,  Mr.Van 
I  Akin  and  the  president  and  other  offi¬ 
cer  of  tbs  engine  works  and  a  numbsr 
of  the  electric  oompany’s  directors,  the 
test  being  highly  satisfactory. 

Cars  that  are  to  be  used  are  made  by 
the  8t.  Louis  Oar  Co.;  the  trucks  by  the 
McGuire  Co.,  of  Chicago;  arc  lights  by- 
I  Ball  Manufacturiug  Co.,  of  New  York. 

Poles  and  ties  are  all  here  and  have 
been  distributed  to  almost  every  place 
needed.  Ail  of  the  pok s  aro  from  the-| 
best  selected  stock  and  the  ties  srs  the 
same,  being  genuine  r:d,ro  white  oak. 

Nearly  fifty  men  are  now  at  work  set¬ 
ting  them. 

When  pressed  for  a  person  il  opinion 
I  Mr.  Van  Akin  said: 

“My  intSDtion  in  this  matter,  and  it 
,  ii  to  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent,  is  to  make  it  as  good  a  plant  of  iu 
kind  and  capacity  as  any  in  the  south¬ 
west,  taking  great  paina  to  select  the 
latest  improved  patents  for  the  difler- 
leuthrmobci  af  (AisnAb  .mmcrtp 


- — irimminp 
in  ihe  latest  decigne;  seats  are  capable 
of  holding  shout  thirty  persons  and  will 
Irun  across  the  car  with  center  isle. 

Eight  cars  will  be  run  this  winter. 

J  “If  the  prospects  are  favorable,  and 
jthe  outlook  now  is  very  promising,  I 
jwill  make  my  headquarters  here  in 
this  city  for  our  southwestern  business, 

I  which  is  very  large.” 

Mr.  Van  Akin  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ess  for  over  twenty  yeais,  but  he  says 
he  has  never  struck  such  a  towniawl 
Jackson  for  clover,  “get  up  and  giP 
business  men  and  handsome  women. 

I  have  been  treated  as  cleverly  here  as 
ia  any  place  of  all  my  experience.  It 
IS  one  of  the  hustling  towns  of  the 

I  :  2  -d  3V- G'angVo;r  geisTn;  ™  orihe 
no  iroUDle  with  the  city  officials,  which  i  work,  if  there  is  any.  Gang  No.  2  gets 
IB  an  exception.”  J  practically  what  Gang  No.  1  cannot  do.  and 

A  rtianat.-w  i  .  possibly  don't  want,  and  gang  No.  3  con- 

A  aispatcn  received  late  last  evening  slders  itself  lueky  if  gang  No.  2  has  any- 
«'•*■  thing  to  spare. 

Another  bad  feature  la  this:  In  nearly 
every  In.stance  where  a  oar  Is  pronounced 
ready  to  leave  the  shops,  several  little  re¬ 
pairs  are  found  at  the  last  moment.  Now.  u 
these  little  Jobs,  under  the  old  pleeework  I 
I  system,  would  be  paid  for.  If  only,  a  ^w  il 
I  ecn-ts  for  each,  It  counted  up;  while Urmfer  ( 
the  gang  system,  about  to  he  Institute^  this  | 
week,  these  Jobs  wilt  all  be  done  for  noth-  I 
I  ing.  It  Is  a  safe  estimate  to  make  that  all ; 

’  these  little  et  ceteras  required  on  cars  leav- 
j  Ing  the  shops  would  occupy  the  entire  time  j 
of  two  men  were  they  kept  at  that  work' 

[  alone,  and  their  remuneration 


Uhicogo,  March  24. 

or  tne  habit.  Another:  “if  you  will  stv*  mm 

rheT:ed"  T  WI.T"’/*"*  >■•  crUng*  Z 

begin  life' over  again':-  ’'o?  ten  o\h«“T« 
approved  the  habit,  and  an  were  ” 


reads: 

“New  York  City,  Nov.  4.-Dynamo, 
etc.,  shipped  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  via 


e  feasts 


considerable  aacriace  to* 
and  wise  men  eat  them."  I  have 
latte*r°cu«i''1,‘  i  ‘•’«  leadership  if  the 

InTh  '  h  eentleman,  clean,  true  ar  ■ 

i  tneans 

Docket-  meoDB  more  money  in  your 

personal  cleanJlneBs;  a  morl 

wjthont  being  nauseated,  and  ,-^0.“^^^^; 

mate,  regul.rir  pit  H  al?j; 
draw  InlcroBt,  and  In  thirty  vpar** 
have  nearly  ,4.0<l0.  Or  1  yoT  beriTat’'?!! 
of  IS,  when  you  are  68  T  ^  “**  “** 

betr  ‘  ~rtiryou*r*oTd'".*V 

,  ay  *ora'l?Th^:”  T" 

Umo  given  all  you  will  have  »« 
expenditure  will  be  T  tibacclpolwnld 

nT's',,':  - 

yf  th7«  ^  “  '‘“'***  bablt?"  "ChoL. 

ye  tnia  day  whom  ye  will  nav-wa.  *•  a 
chooee  King  Tobacco;  *  I 

Chicago.  March  2“  '  ^iCOLat. 

For  Ornament  Onlx-  -  • 

From  Die  Fllegeode  Blaetter. 


ATPIILLMSN 

Remarkable  Scheme  by  Which 
the  Car  Company  Re¬ 
duces  Wages.  / 

JiiflpdM&h  s/f7 

Lays  Off  and  Re- Employs  Work 
,  men  Until  Their  Spirit  Is 
Completely  Broken. 

Then  Forces  ^em  Into  G*ngJand  Re¬ 
quires  That  All  Work  Shaii  3e 
Done  by  Contract 


or  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
at  Pullman  are  bit 
th  the  company' 
n  the  matter  of 


The  men  who  work  f 
'  pany  In  Its  car  works 
I  terly  dissatisfied  wl 
method  of  procedure  li 
ting  wages. 

I  Saturday  evening,  all  day  Sunday 

and  luat  night  little  groups  of  excited  men 
a  gesticulating  In 

the  Arcade  Building  at  Pullman,  while  they 
ventilated  their  grievance*  one  to  the  other 
“  '?■  xencrally  luiAcrstiiiHi  by  the 

tiAt  the  genera^  » 


would  be  nil. 

Another  bad  feature  of  the  gang  system 
Is  that  the  gang  boss  Is  given  a  car  and 
asked  for  an  estimate  of  the  work  on  it. 
Now,  every  one  knows  that  If  It  la  only  a 
sofa  that  needs  upholstering,  a  man  can 
give  you  a  better  estimate  of  what  the 
work  will  cost  when  he  gets  the  old  cover 
off  than  before:  and  so  with  a  car.  But  he 
Is  required  to  give  a  low  figure  s 
stands  there  Just  as  It  came  Into 
The  result  la  that  when  the  i..- 
I  worked  on,  that  car  up  to  the  amount.  1 
estimate,  they  are  faced  with  further 
Tor  which  they  do  not  receive  1  cent. 

Ihe  men  contend,  is  not  right. 

To  sum  up,  prior  to  the  great  Pullman 
ttrlke,  these  upholsterers  could 
.33  to  $3.50  per  day:  undr- 
system  In  vogue  u|  ' 
to  $2.50,  but  under 
It  is  Impossible  to 
I  will  receive. 

HorUcaltiTM; 

-Uls'one  roaehush?” 

It  Is  one  that  doesn't  mind  vn.,,.  _  .v 
t  ll  up  by  the  i  oou  evert  PuH- 

haa  begun 


o  the  yards, 


.  This, 


.. .  ...e  piecework 
It  week,  from  $1.80 
■  new  "gang  system" 
I  what  the  employes 


roaeoush?' 

tnat  doesn't  mind  ve„.  _ 

Exerrclalnir  Their  Cbolee. 

•If  there  were  only  small  boyi  in  _ 

wouldn't  need  any  aldewalka." 

"Why?" 

■They  always  walk  In  the  guttera" 


-"Mr.  WuraUer.  I  can't  make  an  en- 
ig  report  on  your  daughters’  progress. 


IBawep  ot  I/elanre. 

"Hawkins,  you  ought  to  pay  that  telenhon. 
girl  a  handsome  commission.’'  M><BPhone 

"Why?” 

"She  la  always  advertising  you  aa  busy." 

Japan  has  more  hot  springs  than  any  other  eom- 

Inr  In  the  world.  _ 

Japan  Imported  abont  80,000,000  mlllton  galtons 


...  - - - - the  oetraclso 

took  place. 

Two  years  ago  800  salnno  trout  wei 


<za 


'm  SUBOTRIO  PLuUTT. 

^0«r  New  On  Ub.  ud  light  Ogm- 
*•*“  Oompletod. 

;  A  Wbw  reporter  eelled  on  l£r.  D. 

^in,  of  D.  Van  Akin  A  Oo.,  oon- 
tiMlDrs,  of  ¥erw  Yerk,  yeeterday  at  hie 
headquarters  in  the  Hart  beilding, 
end  in  reply  to  qaertiona,  Mr.  Tan 
Akin  gare  out  a  number  of  intereeting 


1  are  working  for  now  is  to  get  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights  in  werking order  in  as  short] 
a  time  as  possible,  as  we  do  not  want  to ! 


Mr.  Van  Akin  has  built  many  prom¬ 
inent  railroads  and  public  buildings 
linelnding  Vullon  Market,  New  York 
City;  Hew  York,  West  Shore  A  Buflaloi 
railroad,  and  the  Doddsrille  branch  of 
the  Illinois  Oentral,  and  his  ability  in 
that  business  is  squalled  by  none,  soi 
■Just  on  the  quiet,  don’t  you  know,”  it  I 
^  ▼•ry  STident  the  contract  for  the  ^ 
Jaehson  and  Suburban  Bailroad  and 
Xleetnc  LightOo.  isinenoellent  hands 
The  ofiBeesa  of  the  new  company  are 
J.  H.  Hunter,  pneideni;  G.  C.  Ander^ 
•Oh,  Tiee  pseeidenk  John  L.  Wieiom, 
»ieeenrer,  B.  D.  Haye,  aoeiMary. 

The  power  houee  on  oomer  ofOol- 
ud  Bhannon,  is  now  naaely  som- 
I  plated.  The  roof  is  being  pnt  on  and 
I  a  force  of  tweaty-flTe  nsea  aro  kept] 
hard  at  work  on  and  about  it  Their  j 
work  will  require  OTor  1,000  poise  and 
I  there  are  to  be  orer  fifty  are  lights  need 
I  on  the  places  already  seleeted.  with 
pomibly  more  to  follow,  distrikated 
over  the  city. 

Mr,  Tan  Akin  says  he  has  seleslod 
Ike  latest  improTsments  in  sTsry 
branch  of  the  work  for  the  adrantage 
of  Jackson  and  its  ear  line.  The  eom- 
pany  bos  placed  four  100  horse  power  | 


.  ,  - - - -  uu  uoi  want  to 

I  ‘“‘errupt  traffic  by  having  the  strsois 
torn  up  and  blockaded  by  pil«,  of  dirt 
and  material  while  there  are  no  lighfa. 
trying  to  avoid  that  danger  of  life  and  ' 
until  the  lights  are  shining, 
layers  have  beeu  made  lor  all  pole 
holes  and  St  night  they  are  protected 
rom  the  carslees  feet  of  the  wayfarer  by 
I  laying  them  acroes  the  holes.  It  jriU 
be  about  three  weeks  before  the  lighu 
can  be  used.  The  cars  are  made  by 
the  firms  j  ust  mentioned,  of  attractive  I 
color,  with  varied  cslora  for  the  various 
routes,  ail  cars  with  bronze  trimmings  I 
in  the  latest  designs;  seats  are  capable 
of  holding  about  thirty  persons  and  will 
run  across  the  car  with  center  isle. 
Eight  cars  will  be  run  this  winter. 

“If  the  prospects  are  favorable,  and 
the  outlook  now  is  very  promising,  I' 
will  make  my  headquarters  here  in 
this  city  for  our  southwestern  business, 
which  is  very  large.” 

I  Mr.  Van  Akin  has  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  over  twenty  years,  but  be  says  i 
he  has  never  struck  such  a  town  a» 

I  Jackson  for  clever,  “get  up  and  gif’ 
business  men  and  handsome  women. 

I  haye  been  treated  as  cleverly  here  as 

IB  any  place  of  all  my  experience.  It 

IS  one  of  the  hustling  towns  of  the 
south,  and  we  have  had  comparatively 
I  no  trouble  with  the  city  officials,  which 
18  an  exception.” 

A  dispatch  received  late  last  evening 
reads:  * 

“New  York  City,  Nov.  4.-Dvnamo, 
«tc.,  shipped  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  vis 
Kanawha  Dispatch  over  C.  0.  *  8.  W. 


I  very  IKtie  in  whHt  manner  Wie 
the  product  Is 
.  lowest  possible  frac- 

I.  The  company 


y  that  I 


1  thi 


iitllns  them 

know  they  cut. 

’  A\our’"Jhri;,m'as 

.  was  kept  pretty  busy  for  about  iwn 

months,  and  the  n-w  foreman  -i  man  named 
j  Hampton,  talked  almut  init^oduclng  the 
"BonK  sy.stcm."  “ 

I  mcn'.s  standpoint  this  ganB  sys¬ 

tem  means  a  cut  in  was.-'.s.  The  expi  riment 
was  first  tried  In  the  wash  rooii’,  and  re- 
sulttd  as  the  men  thought  it  would.  In  their 
rt  celving  a  less  price  per  car  for  tiieir  work. 
At  that  time,  the  men  Interested  ijult  work 
!  in  a  body,  and  the  company  concluded  tliat 
!t  would  have  to  go  slow  on  this  new  feature, 
and  accordingly  went  bach  to  work  on  the  i 
j  old  piece-work  basis.  I 

It  was  next  decided  to  give  the  matter  a 
,  trial  in  the  upholstering  department  proiser. 
j  l.ut  had  to  hold  off  for  a  long  time,  so  that 
I  the  men  would  not  at  first  catch  on  to  the 
I  scheme.  To  start  with,  although  for  the 
past  month  they  have  pretended  there  was 
plenty  of  work  on  hand  and  more  In  sight,  | 
they  have  taken  men  on  only  to  lay  them 
I  off  In  a  day  or  so.  and  this  program  has 
b.-eii  religiously  followed— take  on  and  lay 
off. 

Their  l.ist  lay-off  wa.s  of  three  weeks'  I 
duration.  The  company  llgurcs  now  that  j 
It  has  got  the  men  Just  wber..  it  II 
wauls  them;  that  Is.  prepared  t- 
gangs  or  not  work  at  all;  and  thcj 
on  the  eve  of  the  system  being  practleally 
demonstrated.  The  bad  features  of  th 


Fulton,  Kv. 


ragiBM  IB  tha  power  boosa,  also  pmw!  Louisville  to  Illinois  Central 
ting  in  two  IflO  horro  powar  auginM  ”  ” 
made  by  the  Ball  Engine  Works,  of 
Bew  York,  for  the  generation  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  boilers  will  be  in  place  I 
next  week,  placed  there  by  their  mak¬ 
ers,  the  Southern  Engine  A  Boiler 
Works,  who  tested  them  last  Saturday 
in  ^a  presence  of  J.H.Hunter,  Mr. Van 
Akin  and  the  president  and  other  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  engine  works  and  a  numbsr 
of  the  electric  company’s  directors,  the 
test  being  highly  satisfactory. 

I  Cars  that  are  to  be  used  are  made  by 
the  St.  Louie  Car  Co.;  the  trucks  by  the 
.  McGuire  Co.,  of  Chicago;  arc  lights  by 
I  Ball  Manufacturing  Cc.,  of  New  York. 

I  Poles  and  ties  are  all  here  and  have 
been  distributed  to  almo.it  every  place 
needed.  All  of  the  poUsnre  from  the 
I  best  selected  stock  and  the  tics  art  the 
same,  being  genuine  whitj  oak. 

Nearly  fifty  men  are  now  at  woik  set- 
I  ting  them. 

When  pressed  for  a  person  il  opinien 
Mr.  Van  Akin  said: 

“My  intention  in  this  matter,  and  it 
.  is  to  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  sx- 
I  tent,  is  to  make  it  as  good  a  plant  of  its 
kind  and  capacity  as  any  in  the  south- 
,  west,  taking  great  pains  to  select  the 
I  latest  improved  patents  for  the  difler-j 
ent  branches  of  the  work.  What  wej 


£rTi!irsys'Hi 

iWLMlN 

Remarkable  Scheme  by  Which 
I  the  Car  Company  Re¬ 
duces  Wages.  , 

!  3/f7 

'Lays  Off  and  Re- Employs  Work¬ 
men  Until  Their  Spirit  Is 
Completely  Broken. 

Then  Forces  Them  Into  Gang,  and  Re¬ 
quires  That  All  Work  ShaH  Be 
Done  by  Contract 


In  a.ifciilon  to  their  c....  . . . . 

Say,  there  are  three  gangs  formed,  Nos.  1, 

2  and  3.  Gang  No.  1  gets  the  cream  of  the 
work.  If  there  is  any.  Gang  No.  2  gels 
praotlcally  what  Gang  No.  1  eannot  do,  and 
po.sslbly  don't  want,  and  gang  No.  3  eon- 
■ '  -s  Itself  lucky  if  gang  No.  2  has  any- 
g  to  spore. 

other  bad  feature  Is  this;  In  ncnrly 
y  In.sliince  where  a  car  is  pronounced 

- - y  to  U.avp  Hie  shoiis.  several  little  rc- 

pnir.s  arc  found  at  the  last  moment.  Now, 

I  these  little  Jobs,  under  the  old  piecework  n 
I  system,  would  be  iiaid  for.  If  only  a  tfw  ll 
!  cents  for  each.  It  counted  up:  while  flrWcr  '■ 
the  gang  system,  about  to  be  inatituted  this  j 
week,  these  joh.s  will  all  he  done  for  noth-  ' 
ing.  U  Is  a  safe  estimate  to  make  thal  all 
these  little  et  ceteras  required  on  cars  leav¬ 
ing  the  shops  would  oceuity  tin 


tJhicago,  March  24. 
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W.  H,  NtcOLBT.  I 
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remuneration  for 


t  that 


"'ufk  for  the  Pullman  Corn- 

met  ho  1 ‘"7“ '“"a'’  ^he'"‘*company''s 

method  of  procedure  In  the  matter  of  cut¬ 
ting  wagaa. 

Sunday 

cn.ria  "hi  r  groups  of  excited  men 

the  A  f  D  BesHculatIng  In 

,  the  Arcade  Building  at  Pullman,  while  they 
I  ventilated  their  grievances  one  to  the  other 
'*  Is  pretty  generally  understood  by  the 
that  the  gem  ral  manager,  George  ir.  I 


Another  bad  feature  of  the  gang  system 
s  that  the  gang  boss  Is  given  a  car  and 
iskr-d  for  an  estimate  of  the  work  on  It. 
Now,  every  one  knows  that  If  It  Is  only  ti 
lOfa  that  needs  upholstering,  a  man  can 
rive  you  a  better  estimate  of  whal  Ihc 
work  will  eosl  when  he  gels  tlu‘  old  enver 
iff  than  before;  and  so  with  a  car.  Hut  he 
a  required  to  give  a  low  ligiire  as  the  i.ir 
-dands  there  jusi  as  II  came  Into  the  yards. 

[The  result  Ls  that  when  the  men  have 
worked  on. that  cur  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
estimate,  they  are  faced  with  further  work 
for  which  they  do 
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12.3«.  but  under  I 
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ler  the  pieeew 
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_ _ _  ""MlcnlturBl. 

rosebush?" 

It  Is  one  that  doesn't  mind 
ng  It  up  by  the  loots  overt  PP"- 

t  has  begun  to  grow  ye7/-  ^  » 

Exerclslnir  Their  Choice. 


■•wnyr- 

"They  always  walk  In  the  guttera." 


Tutor-''Mr.  Wurstler,  1  can't  make  an  en¬ 
couraging  report  on  your  daughters'  progress 
They  say  they  will  not  learn."  “ 

low"^’  ^  **’■ 

'But  what  are  you  paying  me  for?'’ 

"For  the  looks  of  the  thiaar*  _ 


"Hawkins,  you  ought  to  pay  that  telephone 
Irl  a  handsome  commission." 

"Why?" 

"She  Is  always  advertising  you  as  busy." 
Jipsn  hss  niore  hot  springs  than  any  other  couB- 
Jspan  Imported  sbont  80,000,000  mUllon  gallons 
■  “  ■  ■  icclimstlsatlon  baa 

s  Buisll  potsherd  has  liecn  found  which 
a  me  of  'raemlstoeles,  and  Is  supposed 
I  used  when  the  ostracism  of  Aristides 

ago  800  aslioon  trout  were  turned  into 
tsi  water  la  St.  James's  park.  liondon. 


Exits  at  the  Centre. 


The  Board  of  Hoalth  is  about  to  take  up  a 
subject  that  is  of  (treat  interest  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  city— that  of  over¬ 
crowded  street  cars— and  it  intends  to  find 
out  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  compel  the 
'.various  companies  to  furnish  better  facilities 
for  handling  the  crowds  during  the  busy 
times  of  the  day. 

I  The  Health  Commissioners  realize  that  It  is 
a  question  of  vital  Importance  and  that  the' 
task  before  them  Is  no  easy  one— In  fact,  they 
may  meet  a  storm  of  opposition  from  vhe  lali- 
j'oad  companies,  which  are  generally  aver.se  to 
anything  that  requires  them  to  go  to  ,nuCh 
additional  expense  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  public. 

The  companies  are  apparently  never  so 
happy  as  when  passengers  are  crowded  like 
sardines  In  a  box,  for  then  they  know  that 
.they  are  earning  the  greatest  possible  profits ; 
and  If  perchance  half  as  many  more  persons 
are  hanging  on  to  the  front  and  rear  plat¬ 
forms  and  can  be  reached  by  the.  alert  con¬ 
ductor.  that  Is  all  clear  profit. 

The  Board  of  Health  for  several  weeks  has 
been  collecting  information  In  regard  to  the 
methods  of  handling  crowds  In  many  of  the 
loading  Kuropcan  cities,  and  It  ha's  also  been 
getting  points  In  regard  to  the  improvements 
that  have  been  adopted  in  other  cities  of  this 
country.  President  C.  G.  Wilson  said  that  he 
felt  convinced  that  there  was  room  for  a  de¬ 
cided  Improvement  on  the  street  railroads  of 
this  city. 

F.tvoits  DotaLB  UKfKnn  e.fas. 

When  I  asked  him-  how  this  could  be  done 


the  same  as  those  of  the  Bristol 
car  Is  operated  by  trolley  and 


"off  safely. 


Board  of  Health  About  to  Begin  a 
Campaign  to  Abate  the  Nui¬ 
sance  in  This  City, 

FOREIGN  SYSTEMS  STUDIED. 

ITewilent  Wiltion  Believes  in  the  Double 
Decketl  Vehicles  Used  in 
l'iiri.s  and  Berlin. 


RECENTLY  PATENTED  MODEL. 


Invention  of  a  New  Company  Will  Pass 
Under  "  L"  Structure  and  Has 


WINTER  CAR,  WITH  UPPER  AND  LOWER  DECKS  ENCLOSED 


he  said  that  he  did  not  care  to  go  Into  details 
In  advance  of  the  matter  being  officially  taken 
up  by  the  Board  of  Health,  but  he  said 
enough,  however,  to  Indicate  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  suggestions  that  were  likely  to 
be  made  to  the  companies. 

"In  Paris,  Berlin  and  some  of  the  English 
cities,"  he  said,  "they  use  double  decked  cars 
with  good  effect,  and  If  the  local  companies 
got  the  right  kind  of  car  1  think  the.».  oould 
probably  greatly  Increase  their  facilities  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  hours  of  the  day. 

"Those  double  decked  cars,  or  carriages, 
have  been  In  use  abroad  for  several  years,  so 
that  they  are  no  experiment.  At  first  It 
occurred  to  us  that  double  decked  cars  could 
not  go  under  the  elevated  structure,  and 
hence  It  appeared  as  If  some  other  method 
would  have  to  be  devised.  The  representative 
of  a  car  company,  however,  told  me  that  (his 
objection  could  be  obviated,  and  here  la  a 
photograph  df  a  car  which  he  devised  spe¬ 
cially  to  go  under  the  elevated  roadway." 

Mr.  Wilson  showed  mo  a  picture  of  one  of 
the  long  closed  cars.  He  said  he  understood 
that  the  cur  would  be  brought  to  New  York 
within  a  few  days  and  would  bo  tried  on  one 
of  the  surface  roads. 

"They  tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "that  It 
haa  a  seating  capacity  of  about  eighty  per¬ 
sona  on  both  decks  combined,  and,  as  It  haa 
four  exits  at  the  centre.  Instead  of  the  ends, 
they  allege  that  the  car  cart  be  emptied  mud. 


Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  with 
a  view  to  Introducing  tho  new  car  on  the 
lines  of  this  city?”  I  asked. 

"No,”  he  replied. 

“Are  the  directors  of  the'  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  or  any  other  city  railroad 
men  likely  to  be  Interested  In  the  new  com¬ 
pany  or  to  be  members  of  the  syndicate  that 
you  speak  of?”  I  asked. 

"No,  the  syndicate  consists  of  outsiders— 
Wall  street  men.  in  fact.  We  expect  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  large  plant  In  New  Jersey  and 
manufacture  our  own  cars,  and  we  would 
prefer  to  lease  the  cars  for  a  percentage  of 
the  receipts,  Instead  of  selling  them.  We 
would  be  satisfied  with  an  eighth,  sixteenth 
or  even  thirty-second  of  the  fare.” 

DOUBLE  DUCKED  CABS  ABIIO.VD. 

There  are  other  styles  of  double  decked  | 
cars  In  use  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
I  European  cities,  but  all  of  them  are  Entered 
from  the  ends  at  the  second  as  well  as  the 
first  story.  An  electric  motor  Is  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Paris  where  the  exit  from  the  second 
1  deck  is  solely  from  the  rear. 

'  A  motor  oar  In  use  in  Bristol,  England,  has 
an  exit  from  the  second  deck  by  a  winding 
stairway  over  the  front  platform.  Passen¬ 
gers  can  also  leave  the  lower  deck  by  a  front 
door  as  welll  as  a  rear  door.  The  motorman 
stands  in  front  of  the  stairway.  This  car  is 
run  by  trolley,  and  by  reason  of  being  double 
decked  it  has  twice  the  capacity  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  car  of  the  same  length.  By  increasing 
the  length  to  thirty  feet,  say,  it  would  accom¬ 
modate  perhaps  four  times  the  number  of  an 
ordinary  car.  It  has  no  canopy  on  top,  but 
it  could  readily  be  enclosed. 

There  is  In  operation  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  a 
double  decked  car  very  much  like  that  used 
In  Bristol,  except  that  the  San  Diego  car  has 


The  double  decked  car  referred  to  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  has 
entrances  at  the  centre  on  each  side,  but 
there  would  be  an  element  of  danger  In  get¬ 
ting  off  or  on  from  the  side  next  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  track,  particularly  where  the  cars  are 
run  at  frequent  Intervals. 

The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company, 
In  order  to  avoid  any  dangers  of  this  sort, 
places  a  guard  on  all  of  Its  cars,  preventing 
passengers  from  getting  on  or  off  from  the 
"Inside"  steps. 

Railroad  men  are  divided  In  regard  to  the 
merits  of  street  car  construction,  but  the 
majority  of  them  prefer  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction.  added  to  ease  of  exit.  Som-’  of 
them  made  the  comment  that  It  was  c.tsler 
to  prevent  accidents  when  passengers  get  on 
and  off  where  the  platforms  are  at  the  front 
or  rear,  for  then  the  conductor  or  motorman 


REQUESTED  TO  RESIGN 
JUST  AFTER  HIS  RETURN 
FROM  HIS  HONEYMOON. 

strange  Sequel  to  the  Secret  Marriage 
of  Deputy  Collector  Goddard,  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  and  an  Heiress  in  This  City.  ^ 

BaiD  lapoBT.  .Conn  .  Sunday .-rEdmund  B. 
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TRIAL  TRIP  TO-MORROW. 

i”  Bead  to  Test  the  Capabilities  of  the 
Compressed  Air  Motor  Car  on  the 
Sixth  Avenue  Branch. 


TO  GRIDIRON  WESTCHESTER. 


Is  said  to  be  afoot.  Companies  and  road 
rights  are  It  Is  rumored,  being  bought 
!  up.  thus  giving  control  of  the  entire 
county  to  the  great  combine  which  is 
said  to  be  engineering  the  scheme. 

Among  the  New  York  capitalists  said 
to  be  Interested  In  the  plan  are  W.  C. 
Whitney.  Roswell  P.  Flower,  J.  V.  Vree- 
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THE  AIR  MOTOR  TO  BE  TESTED  ON  THE  ELEV^I 
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TRIAL  TRIP  TO-MORROW. 

”  Boad  to  Test  the  Capabilities  of  the 
Compressed  Air  Motor  Car  on  the 
Sixth  Avenue  Branch. 
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TO  GRIDIRON  WESTCHESTER. 


s 

A  NEW  mORIC  MOTOR. 


INVENTION  OF  RUDOLF  DIESEL 
SUCCESSFULLY  TRIED. 


The  Problem  of  Approximately  Com-  | 
plete  Conversion  of  Fuel— Oil  or  , 
Coni  Gas  Used— Spontaneous  Com¬ 
bustion  Cnder  Pressure. 

.(Special  to  The  Commercial  Advertiser.) 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  1.— A  new  caloric 
motor  has  been  invented  by  Rudolf  Diesel 
of  Munich,  and  it  Is  of  such  great  Im¬ 
portance  that  It  has  been  endorsed  by  such 
an  eminent  scientific  authority  as  Prof. 
Schroter,  who  declares  that  It  marks  an 
epoch  In  thermodynamics.  It  Is  well 
known  that  the  steam  engine,  after  its 
Inestimable  work  during  the  last  century, 
and  with  all  the  Improvements  that  it  has 
undergone  within  recent  years,  is  still,  1 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  a  wasteful  and 
imperfect  motor,  which  utilizes  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  energies  stored  in  , 
the  fuel  that  It  consumes.  Competent  , 
authorities  estimate  that  an  ordinary  high- 
pressure  steam  engine  utilizes  only  five 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  its  coal;  a  Corliss  ] 
engine  of  the  best  modem  type  may  reach 
an  eificlency  of  8  per  cent.,  while  a  triple 
expansion  engine  of  1,000-horse  power,  or 
more,  with  condenser  and  perfected  cut¬ 
off,  does  not  surpass  12  to  13  per  cent., 
which  is  the  maximum  economic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  steam  engine  at  its  present  stage 
of  development.  The  remaining  ST  or  88 
per  cent,  of  the  fuel  is  wasted  in  Imperfect 
combustion,  the  costly  evaporation  of 
water,  by  radiation  at  every  point,  and 
In  the  heat  that  escapes  with  the  exhaust 
steam  after  It  has  done  its  W'ork. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  Sadi  Carnot,  the  I 
French  engineer,  formulated  and  described 
In  theory  a  perfect  engine,  and  his  specifica¬ 
tions  embodied  in  text  books  In  thermo¬ 
dynamics  have  formed  the  guide  and  goal 
of  modern  students  of  that  science.  Fifteen 
years  ago  Rudolf  Diesel,  then  a  young  en¬ 
gineer  at  Munich,  took  up  the  task  which 
be  has  carried  so  far  toward  success  as  to 
produce  a  motor  which,  with  oil  or  coal- 
gas,  utilizes  from  28  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
fuel  consumed.  The  problem  had  been  to 
condense  the  essential  elements  of  the  mo¬ 
tor,  shorten  the  distance  between  the  point 
where  the  combustion  took  place  and  the 
generated  energy  was  applied;  to  eliminate 
the  costly  and  cumbrous  evaporation  of 
water,  the  waste  of  exhaust  steam,  and  the 
loss  from  condensation  and  radiation.  Prog¬ 
ress  along  this  line  had  already  developed 
in  the  gas  motor  of  various  but  substantial¬ 
ly  similar  types,  in  all  of  which  gas,  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air.  Is  exploded  by  igni¬ 
tion  inside  the  cylinder. 

Within  certain  limitations,  the  gas  motor 
has  been  reasonably  successful,  especially 
for  machines  not  exceeding  SO-borse  | 
power,  but  It  has  the  serious  defect  that  i 


the  maximum  expansive  force  is  created  as 
a  BUddeiX,  explosive  shock,  at  the  moment 
of  ignition,  causing  a  heavy  momentary 
strain  upon  the  machinery,  followed  by  a 
decline  of  expansive  energy,  as  the  piston 
receives  at  each  successive  stroke.  This  in¬ 
herent  defect  in  the  gas  engine  pointed  the 
way  to  a  new  and  higher  type  of  motor,  in 
I  which  boilers,  coal  bunkers  and  water 
should  be  eliminated,  and  the  fuel  burned 
I  within  the  cylinder,  not  by  artificial  Igni¬ 
tion  and  explosion,  but  by  spontaneous 
combustion,  with  slower  expansion,  like  the 
action  of  slowly-burning,  smokeless 
powder,  upon  the  projectile  in  a  long  and 


closely  rifled  gun.  It  Is  because  the  new 
Diesel  motor  is  bellevgd  to  have  met  this 
fundamental  requirement  to  a  degree  hith¬ 
erto  not  obtained  by  any  other  device,  that 
its  advent  has  been  hailed,  by  scientific 
men,  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  of 
the  application  of  heat  as  a  motive  force 
to  the  requirements  of  Industry. 

After  more  than  ten  years  of  study  and 
experiment,  Mr.  Diesel  published,  not  long 
ago,  a  brochure,  in  which  he  announced 
tho  cardinal  principle  upon  which  his  In¬ 
vention  was  based,  the  ignition  of  the  fuel 
within  tho  cylinder,  by  means  of  heat  spon¬ 
taneously  generated  by  mechanical  com¬ 
pression  of  atmospheric  air.  His  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  so  convincing  that  a  combination 
was  thereupon  formed  between  the  inven- 

II  tor  and  an  important  manufacturer  of  ma¬ 
chinery  at  Augsburg,  through  which  work¬ 
ing  models  were  built  and  operated  and 
the  Inventor  supplied  with  means  for 
,  further  experiments.  The  first  practical 
Diesel  motor  built  at  Augsburg  was  one  of 
!  12-horse  power,  which  ran  with  entire  sus- 
superseded  by  another 
of  20-horee  power,  improved  in  several  de- 
1  tails,  and  which,  after  eight  months  of  con¬ 
stant  service,  is  conceded  to  have  fulfilled 
every  claim  and  promise  of  its -inventor. 

Omitting  all  scientific  technWilltles,  the 
new  motor  may  be  described  a^  a  gas  en¬ 
gine.  somewhat  similar  In  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  ordinary  type,  but  more 
compact  and  heavier,  since  the  enormous 
pressure  under  which  it  operates  requires 
great  solidity  and  strength  in  all  its  parts 
The  piston  is  long  and  of  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion,  having  a  counter-sunk  recess  in  its  ! 
outer  face.  The  machine  is  so  constructed 
that  at  the  end  of  the  outward  stroke  of 
the  piston  compressed  air  is  admitted  to 
the  cylinder,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
fuel,  in  the  form  of  petroleum  or  coal  gas 
is  Injected  in  proper  quantity.  The  piston! 
returning  with  the  momentum  of  the  fly¬ 
wheel,  compresses  the  already  partly  con¬ 
densed  air  to  a  density  of  thirty-five  at¬ 
mospheres,  generating  by  such  compres- 
mon  a  temperature  of  about  1,200  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  sufficient  Instantly  to  ignite 
the  fuel,  which  burns  with  a  slow,  but 
'  powerful  expansive  force — 600  pounds  to 
the  square  inch— that  drives  the  piston 
outward,  until  the  pressure  is  released  by 
“"opening  valve  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Thus  far  the  energy  has  been  applied  to 
out  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  forward  end 
of  the  cylinder  being  open,  as  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  gas  engine,  but  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  same  process  cannot  be  re¬ 
peated  in  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  a  double  ac¬ 
tion  1,000-borse  power  Diesel  motor  will  be 
the  crowning  feature  of  the  German  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  Tho 
cylinder  is  enclosed  in  a  water  Jacket, 
which  maintains  a  moderate  temperature 
and  wholly  averts  deterioration  of  the  in¬ 
terior  working  surfaces  that  is  caused  by 
the  action  of  super-heated  steam.  Prom 
the  verbal  account  of  an  eminent  American 
engineer,  who  spent  two  weeks  in  Germany 
Studying  and  testing  the  twenty-horse¬ 
power  motor  in  operation  there,  it  appears 
that  the  machine  Is  compact,  runs  almost 
noiselessly  and  without  shock  or  Jar,  and 
after  eight  months  of  service  shows  better 
results  than  when  first  put  in  operation. 


BY  GEORGE  V.  HOBART. 


MAl'O  MULLER  THE  MDCXYIII. 


Maud  Muller  on  a  winter's  day 
Went  forth  unto  tbs  matinee. 

A  stylish,  tailor-madelsh  girl. 

With  feathers  on  her  hat  a-curL 

The  Illy  was  not  half  so  fair 
As  Maudle  Muller,  I  declare! 

With  twinkling  eyes  and  roguish  smile 

iShe  sauntered  down  the  center  aisle. 

I  only  knew  fair  Maud  by  sight. 

But  e'en  in  that  found  great  delight. 

I  Maud  sauntered  sweetly  down  the  aisle, 
I  followed  in  a  little  while. 

She  sauntered  down  the  aisles  and  sat 
Beneath  her  continent  of  hat. 

I  sauntered  down  the  aisle  and  sat 
Behind  her  contlnenbof  hat. 

Then,  with  her  hattlsh  hemisphere 
Maud  sweetly  raked  the  atmosphere. 

I,  being  five  feet  three,  sat  there 
And  gazed  upon  Maud  Muller's  hair. 

The  people  all  around  agreed 
!  The  play  was  very  fine,  indeed  I 


)  In  Its  wild  bobbings  here  and  there 
I  read  Joy,  pleasure,  grief,  despair. 

When  Maud's  hat  trembled  in  affright, 

I  knew  the  villain  was  In  sight 

And  when  It  wobbled  through  the  air 
I  X  knew  tho  funny  man  was  there. 

I  And  when  that  hat  with  tremWIngs  bobbed 
Methought  the  hero-lady  sobbed. 


At  last  I  rose  and  #ent  my  way 
From  out  that  weary  matinee. 


Out  to  the  street  I  made  my  way. 
And  paused  to  swear  a  bit  and  say; 


"Of  all  sad  words  on  earth,  I  ween, 

The  saddest  are  these:  'I  might  have 


DOUBTjE-DBOKICD  tkolzet  cabs. 


In  Use  Mew  la  (he  West  ana  Seoa  te  Be  Tried 
la  Hew  Verb. 

Double-decked  electric  cars  are  now  being  ex¬ 
perimented  with  on  the  lines  of  tho  Chicago 
General  Railway  Company  and  at  Saratoga 
and  Jamestown,  N.  T.,  and  It  is  announcod  that 
one  of  the  latest  type  of  these  is  to  be  sent  to 
this  city  for  trial  soon.  The  new  style  of  car  is 
built  under  patents  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Pull¬ 
man.  Tho  body  of  the  car  is  of  steel  and 
trimmed  with  quartered  oak  sashes  and  mould¬ 
ings.  The  car  is  entered  at  the  sides  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  and  the  vestibule  there  is  protected  by 
folding  gates,  which  are  entirely  under  tho 
control  of  tho  conductor.  The  motorman  has 
places  partitioned  off  at  the  ends  of  the  car  on 
the  upper  deck,  where  he  is  separated  from  the 
pissengers.  Glass  windows  protect  him  from 
.1 - ,1 —  "I'here  is  a  t  rolley  pole  '  ‘  — ' 


the  westhe. 
of  the  car, 
skylights 


tr  tho 


head  ai 


- I  he  trolleys.  The  car  is  30  feet  8  inches 

long,  and  7  feet  ll>a  inches  wide,  and  seats 
thirty-six  persons  on  the  lower  deck  and  forty- 
four  on  the  upper.  The  upper  deck  has  remov¬ 
able  sashes,  so  that  for  warm  weather  it  can  be 
left  all  open.  No  bell  cords  are  used.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  coniinunloate  with  the  conductor  by 
pressing  eloctrio  buttons,  and  thus  ringing  an 
electric  bell.  The  conductor  gives  his  signals  to 
the  motorman  by  a  separate  electric  wire.  The 
car  is  driven  by  four  electric  motors,  each  of 
40  horse  power,  and  is  provided  with  both  hand 
and  air  brnkas.  The  compressed  air  (or  the  air 
brakes  is  furnished  by  an  electric  motor  driven 
by  a  current  from  the  trolley  line,  and  the  car 
bos  thirty  incandescent  electric  lights.  The 
oar  weighs  about  20,000  pounds,  which  is  Just 
about  the  same  as  the  weight  of  the  long  cars 
now  in  use  In  Brooklyn.  Ksch  car  oosta  about 
83.000,  as  against  81,700  for  tho  ordinary  34- 
foot  single  car  which  seats  thirty-six  persons. 


BY  GEORGE  V.  HOBART. 


A  NEW  CALORIC  MOTOR. 


INVKNTIOJr  OF  RITDOLP  OIESKL. 
SUCCESSFULLY  TKIED. 


The  Problem  of  Apitroxlniatcly  Com¬ 
plete  C'ouverslon  of  Fuel— Oil  or 
Coal  Gan  Cued — SpontaneoUH  Com- 
buHtion  Cndcr  Prettaare. 

(Special  to  The  Commercial  Advertiser.) 
WASHINGTON,  Nov.  1.— A  new  caloric 
motor  has  been  invented  by  Rudolf  Diesel 
of  Munich,  and  it  is  of  such  great  im¬ 
portance  that  it  has  been  endorsed  by  such 
an  eminent  scientific  authority  as  Prof. 
Schroter,  who  declares  that  it  marks  an 
epoch  in  thermodynamics.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  steam  engine,  after  its 
inestimable  work  during  the  last  century, 
and  with  all  the  improvements  that  it  has 
undergone  within  recent  years,  is  still, 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  a  wasteful  and 
imperfect  motor,  which  utilizes  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  energies  stored  in 
the  fuel  that  It  consumes.  Competent 
authorities  estimate  that  an  ordinary  high- 
pressure  steam  engine  utilizes  only  five 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  Us  coal;  a  Corliss 
engine  of  the  best  modern  type  may  reach 
an  efficiency  of  8  per  cent.,  while  a  triple 
expansion  engine  of  1,000-horse  power,  or 
more,  with  condenser  and  perfected  cut¬ 
off,  does  not  surpass  12  to  13  per  cent., 
which  is  the  maximum  economic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  steam  engine  at  its  present  stage 
of  development.  The  remaining  87  or  88 
per  cent,  of  the  fuel  is  wasted  in  imperfect 
combustion,  the  costly  evaporation  of 
water,  by  radiation  at  every  point,  and 
in  the  heat  that  escapes  with  the  exhaust 
steam  after  it  has  done  its  work. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  Sadi  Carnot,  the 
French  engineer,  formulated  and  described 
in  theory  a  perfect  engine,  and  his  specifica¬ 
tions  embodied  in  text  books  in  thermo¬ 
dynamics  have  formed  the  guide  and  goal 
of  modern  students  of  that  science.  Fifteen 
years  ago  Rudolf  Diesel,  then  a  young  en¬ 
gineer  at  Munich,  took  up  the  task  which 
he  has  carried  so  far  toward  success  as  to 
produce  a  motor  which,  with  oil  or  coal- 
gas,  utilizes  from  28  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
fuel  consumed.  The  problem  had  been  to 
condense  the  essential  elements  of  the  mo¬ 
tor,  shorten  the  distance  between  the  point 
where  the  combustion  took  place  and  the 
generated  energy  was  applied;  to  eliminate 
the  costly  and  cumbrous  evaporation  of 
water,  the  waste  of  exhaust  steam,  and  the 
loss  from  condensation  and  radiation.  Prog¬ 
ress  along  this  line  had  already  developed 
in  the  gas  motor  of  various  but  substantial¬ 
ly  similar  types,  in  all  of  which  gas,  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air,  is  exploded  by  igni¬ 
tion  Inside  the  cylinder. 

Within  certain  limitations,  the  gas  motor 
has  been  reasonably  successful,  especially 
for  machines  not  exceeding  50-horoe 
power,  but  it  has  the  serious  defect  that 


the  maximum  expansive  force  is  created  as 
a  auddeh,  explosive  shock,  at  the  moment 
of  ignition,  causing  a  heavy  momentary 
strain  upon  the  machinery,  followed  by  a 
decline  of  expansive  energy,  as  the  piston 
receives  at  each  successive  stroke.  This  In¬ 
herent  defect  in  the  gas  engine  pointed  the 
way  to  a  new  and  higher  type  of  motor.  In 
which  boilers,  coal  bunkers  and  water 
should  be  eliminated,  and  the  fuel  burned 
within  the  cylinder,  not  by  artificial  igni¬ 
tion  and  c.vploslon,  but  by  spontaneous 
combustion,  with  slower  expansion,  like  the 


action  of  slowly-burning,  smokeless 
powder,  upon  the  projectile  In  a  long  and 
closely  rifled  gun.  It  is  because  the  new 
Diesel  motor  is  bellevgd  to  have  met  this 
fundamental  requirement  to  a  degree  hith¬ 
erto  not  obtained  by  any  other  device,  that 
its  advent  has  been  hailed,  by  sclentlflc 
men.  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  of 
the  application  of  heat  as  a  motive  force 
to  the  requirements  of  industry. 

After  more  than  ten  years  of  study  and 
experiment,  Mr.  Diesel  published,  not  long 
ago,  a  brochure.  In  which  he  announced 
the  cardinal  principle  upon  which  his  in¬ 
vention  was  based,  the  ignition  of  the  fuel 
within  the  cylinder,  by  means  of  heat  spon¬ 
taneously  generated  by  mechanical  com¬ 
pression  of  atmospheric  air.  His  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  so  co-ovlnclng  that  a  combination 
was  thereupon  formed  between  the  inven¬ 
tor  and  an  important  manufacturer  of  ma¬ 
chinery  at  Augsburg,  through  which  work¬ 
ing  models  were  built  and  operated  and 
the  inventor  supplied  with  means  for 
further  experiments.  The  first  practical 
Diesel  motor  built  at  Augsburg  was  one  of 
12-horse  power,  which  ran  with  entire  sus- 
superseded  by  another 
of  20-horae  power.  Improved  In  several  de¬ 
tails,  and  which,  after  eight  months  of  con¬ 
stant  service,  is  conceded  to  have  fulfilled 
every  claim  and  promise  of  Its -Inventor. 

Omitting  all  sclentlflc  technWdltles,  the 
new  motor  may  be  described  as?  a  gas  en¬ 
gine,  somewhat  similar  in  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  ordinary  type,  but  more 
compact  and  heavier,  since  the  enormous 
pressure  under  which  it  operates  requires 
great  solidity  and  strength  in  nil  its  parts 
The  piston  is  long  and  of  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion,  having  a  counter-sunk  recess  in  its 
outer  f.aco.  The  machine  is  so  constructed 
that  at  the  end  of  the  outward  stroke  of 
the  piston  compressed  air  is  admitted  to 
the  cylinder,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
fuel,  In  the  form  of  petroleum  or  coal  gas. 
is  injected  in  proper  quantity.  The  piston! 
returning  with  the  momentum  of  the  fly¬ 
wheel,  compresses  the  already  partly  con¬ 
densed  air  to  a  density  of  thirty-flve  at¬ 
mospheres,  generating  by  such  compres¬ 
sion  a  temperature  of  about  1,200  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  sufficient  Instantly  to  Ignite 
the  fuel,  which  burns  with  a  slow,  but 
'  powerful  expansive  force — BOO  pounds  to 
the  square  inch— that  drives  the  piston 
outward,  until  the  pressure  Is  released  by 
»h  “Pening  valve  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Thus  far  the  energy  has  been  applied  to 
out  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  forward  end 
of  the  cylinder  being  open,  as  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  gas  engine,  but  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  same  process  cannot  be  re¬ 
peated  In  both  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  a  double  ac¬ 
tion  l.OOO-horse  power  Diesel  motor  will  be 
the  crowning  feature  of  the  German  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  The 
cylinder  Is  enclosed  In  a  water  Jacket, 
which  maintains  a  moderate  temperature 
and  wholly  averts  deterioration  of  the  in¬ 
terior  working  surfaces  that  is  caused  by 
the  action  of  super-heated  steam.  From 
the  verbal  account  of  an  eminent  American 
engineer,  who  spent  two  weeks  In  Germany 
studying  and  testing  the  twenty-horse¬ 
power  motor  In  operation  there.  It  appears 
that  the  machine  Is  compact,  runs  almost 
noiselessly  and  without  shock  or  Jar.  and 
after  eight  months  of  service  shows  better 
results  than  when  first  put  in  operation. 


SIAl'D  MILLER  THE  MDCXVIH. 


Maud  Muller  on  a  winter's  day 
Went  forth  unto  the  matinee. 

A  stylish,  tallor-madelsh  girl. 

With  feathers  on  her  hat  a-curl. 

The  Illy  was  not  half  so  fair 
As  Maudie  Muller,  I  declare! 

With  twinkling  eyes  and  roguish  smile 
She  sauntered  down  the  center  aisle. 

I  I  only  Knew  fair  Maud  by  sight, 

I  But  e'en  In  that  lound  great  delight. 

I  Maud  sauntered  sweetly  down  the  aisle, 

I  followed  In  a  little  while. 

'  She  sauntered  down  the  aisle,  and  sat 
Beneath  her  continent  of  hat. 

I  sauntered  down  the  aisle  and  sat 
Behind  her  continenbof  hat. 

Then,  with  her  hattlsh  hemisphere 
Maud  sweetly  raked  the  atmosphere. 

I,  being  five  feet  three,  sat  there 
And  gazed  upon  Maud  Muller's  hair. 

The  people  all  around  agreed 
The  play  was  very  fine.  Indeed! 

I  Maud's  hat  with  sweet  excitement  swayed 
I  With  what  the  players  said  and  played. 

In  its  wUd  bobbings  here  and  there 
I  read  Joy,  pleasure,  grief,  despair. 

When  Maud's  hat  trembled  In  affright. 

I  knew  the  villain  was  In  sight. 

And  when  It  wobbled  through  the  air 
'  I  knew  the  funny  man  was  there. 

And  when  that  hat  with  tremblings  bobbed 
Methought  the  hero-lady  sobbed.  | 

At  last  I  rose  and  ■ffent  my  way  ; 

Prom  out  that  weary  matinee. 

Oul  to  the  street  I  made  my  way,  ' 

-And  paused  to  swear  a  bit  and  say:  I 

"Of  all  sad  words  on  earth,  I  ween. 

The  saddest  are  these:  ‘I  might  have  | 


if /(^y 

DOUtU.K-imCKJED  TROLLEY  CARS. 


Double-decked  electric  cars  are  now  being  ex¬ 
perimented  with  on  the  lines  of  the  Chicago 
General  Railway  Company  and  at  Saratoga 
and  Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  and  it  is  announced  that 
one  of  the  latest  type  of  those  is  to  be  sent  to 
I  his  city  for  trial  soon.  The  new  style  of  enr  is 
built  under  patents  belonging  to  Mr.  C,  L.  I’ull- 
nian.  The  body  of  the  car  is  of  steel  and 
trimmed  with  quartered  oak  sashes  nnd  mould¬ 
ings.  The  car  is  entered  at  the  sides  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  and  the  vestibule  there  is  protected  by 
folding  gates,  which  are  entirely  under  the 
conlrol  of  the  conductor.  The  motormnu  has 
places  partitioned  off  at  the  ends  of  the  car  ou 


the  w 


jro  he  is  separated  from  the 
windows  protect  him  from 
■  is  a  trolley  pole  at  each  end 


adjust  the  trolleys.  The  car  is  3Q  feet  8  inches 
long,  nnd  7  feet  ll**  inches  wide,  nnd  seats 
thirty-six  persons  on  the  lower  deck  and  forty- 
four  on  the  upper.  The  upper  deck  baa  remov¬ 
able  snshes,  so  that  for  warm  weather  it  can  be 
left  all  open.  No  bell  cords  are  used.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  cuniinunioate  with  the  conductor  by 
Iirosslng  electric  buttons,  nnd  thus  ringing  an 
clcctrh!  bell.  The  conductor  gives  ills  signals  to 
tbo  motornian  by  n  separate  electric  wire.  The 
enr  Is  driven  by  four  electric  motors,  onch  of 
40  horse  power,  and  Is  provided  with  both  hand 
nnd  air  brnkns.  Tbo  compressed  air  for  the  air 
brakes  is  furnished  by  an  electric  motor  driven 
by  a  current  from  the  trolley  line,  and  the  car 
bus  thirty  Incandescent  electric  lights.  The 
oar  weighs  about  20,000  pounds,  which  is  Just 
about  the  same  es  the  weight  of  the  long  cars 
now  In  use  In  Brooklyn.  E  ich  car  costs  about 
I118.000.  ns  against  81.700  for  tbo  ordinary  34- 
Inot  single  car  which  seals  thirty-six  persons. 
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The  Street  Railway  System  of  Paris. — I. 

By  M.  Lavalard.  J A  N.  /8 9 ^ 

St-  /t/. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  operation  of  city  pass¬ 
enger  transportation  systems  is  of  relatively  recent  origin. 
Without  wishing  to  go  too  far  into  past  history,  which  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  article,  it  was  about  1855  that  there 
was  organized  in  Paris  a  stock  company  under  the  title  of 
the  General  Omnibus  Company.  This  was  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  several  small  omnibus  companies,  whose  vehicles 
were  poorly  built  and  as  poorly  equipped.  At  about  the 
•same  time  a  M.  Loubat  was  authorized  by  the  city  to  com¬ 
mence  the  construction  of  a  system  of  omnibuses  on  rails 
which  was  being  operated  with  success,  it  was  said,  in  the 
United  States.  This  concession  soon  passed  into  the  hands 
;of  the  General  Omnibus  Company,  which  thus  became  the 
'grantee  of  all  the  transportation  franchises.  The  monop- 
kioly  thus  established  was  hampered,  however,  with  certain 
J  conditions  which  were  very  arduous.  The  municipality 


could  insi.st  upon  the  operation  of  certain  unprofitable  lines 
and  could  thus  cut  dowm  the  profits  on  the  w'ell  paying 
divisions.  But  if  qualified  in  certain  ways  it  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  advantageous  for  the  city  in  facilitating  the  open¬ 
ing  and  development  of  certain  quarters  of  Paris  which  up 
to  this  time  were  without  means  of  communication.  An 
idea  of  the  growth  of  the  transportation  business  can  be 
gained  from  the  statement  that  the  number  of  horses  used 
at  first  was  4000,  while  to-day  it  is  more  than  15,000,  and 
that  the  number  of  passengers  transported  has  increased 
from  34,000,000  to  more  than  210,000,000. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  changes  which  were 
made  to  the  omnibuses  in  increasing  their  carrying  capacity 
.  from  fourteen  to  thirty  and  forty  passengers,  but  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  it  was  in  1872  and  1873  after  the 
,  German  War  that  the  installation  of  tramways  proper  was 
commenced.  They  were  operated  by  animal  power,  the 
Government  not  wishing  to  permit  mechanical  traction  in 
the  central  part  of  the  city. 

The  General  Omnibus  Company  had  the  concession 
for  all  tramways  within  the  city  limits,  but  for  reasons  too 
numerous  to  enumerate  and  after  much  discussiout^  two 
other  tramway  companies  were  authorized  to  enter  the 
city.  In  this  way  were  formed  the  Northern  Tramway 
Company  (now  that  of  Paris  and  of  the  Seine  Department) 
and  the  Southeni  Tramway  Company  (now  the  General 
Parisian  Tramway  Company).  But  it  ought  to  be  well 
understood  that  these  companies  were  not  permitted  in 
Paris  except  under  certain  conditions  and  at  certain  royal¬ 


ties  which  were  paid  to  the  General  Omnibus  Company 
which  has  the  monopoly  of  street  transportation  up  to  1910. 

Other  suburban  companies  have  since  been  allowed 
entrance  into  the  city,  always  complying  with  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  General  Omnibus  Company.  Among 
these  were  the  Paris  &  St.  Germain  Steam  Tramway  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Arpajon  Company,  the  Cable  Railway  Company, 
of  Belleville,  and  the  Electric  Tramway  on  the  Claret  sys¬ 
tem.  The  latter  commenced  operations  on  June  i,  and 
serves  Romainville. 

MRCHANICAL  TRACTION  IN  PARIS. 

For  many  years  mechanical  traction  has  been  the 
order  of  the  day;  but  it  has  encountered  opposition  from 
the  Government  and  municipality.  To-day  everything  is 
changed  and  everyone  talks  only  of  the  replacement  of 
horses  by  mechanical  power.  We  will  speak  briefly  of  the 
actual  situation  : 

The  General  Omnibus  Company  operates  by  mechan¬ 
ical  traction  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles,  divided  into 
four  divisions,  employing  respectively  compressed 
air  cars  (Mekarski  system),  electric  accumulator 
cars,  steam  motor  cars  (Serpollet  system)  and 
steam  motor  cars  (Rowan  system). 

Recently  the  municipal  government  has  au¬ 
thorized  a  general  investigation  of  the  subject  of 
the  application  of  mechanical  traction  to  all  the 
street  railway  lines  of  the  city,  which  aggregate 
more  than  120  miles  in  length.  A  study  will  be 
made  of  all  the  systems  known,  electricity,  gas, 
stored  steam,  compressed  air,  etc.  If  the  street 
railway  companies  should  give  up  the  use  of 
horses  entirely  the  total  number  on  the  streets 
would  not  be  greatly  diminished,  since  the  cars 
employ  only  4000  horses  again.st  12,000  in  use  for 
busses.  The  city  of  Paris  will  not  permit  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  car  rails  on  certain  prominent 
thoroughfares  and  on  very  narrow  streets. 

The  Tramway  Company  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  (Tramways  Nord)  oper¬ 
ates  several  lines  by  accumulators  and  by  Serpollet 
steam  motors.  The  company  is  anxious  to  give 
up  entirely  the  use  of  animal  power.  This  com¬ 
pany  operates  also  stored  steam  motors  (Francq 
.system). 

The  General  Parisian  Tramways  Company  has 
not  yet  employed  any  system  of  mechanical  trac¬ 
tion,  but  I  learn  that  it  is  going  to  place  a  con- 
tract,^with  the  Thomson-Houston  Company  if  the  munici¬ 
pality  will  permit  an  installation  of  the  system  of  that 
company.  It  has  forbidden  it  up  to  this  time. 

The  Paris  &  St.  Germain  Steam  Tramways  Company 
employs  steam  dummies  on  the  greater  part  of  its  suburban 
system,  and  within  the  city  operates  with  stored  steam 
(Francq  system). 

The  Arpajon  Company  employs  outside  of  the  city 
limits  ordinary  steam  motors,  and  within  the  city  com¬ 
pressed  air  motor  cars. 

The  cable  railway  of  Belleville  employs  a  system  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  in  America  and  England.  It  was  in.stalled  by 
the  builders  of  the  line  at  Highgate  Hill,  London. 

The  last  street  railway  company  organized  in  Paris  is 
that  at  Romainville.  This  company  within  the  city  limits 
uses  an  electric  conduit  on  what  is  called  the  Claret  sys¬ 
tem,  similar  to  that  in  Buda-Pesth.  Without  the  city  limits 
the  overhead  system  is  used.  It  is  the  only  installation  of 
its  kind  which  exists  at  the  present  time  near  Paris. 


SERPOLLET  STEAM  MOTOR— PARIS. 


The  Street  Railway  System  of  Paris.— I. 

By  M.  Lavalard.  JaN./89^ 

St"  ^y-  Jourua^ 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  operation  of  city  pa.ss- 
enger  transportation  systems  is  of  relatively  recent  origin. 
Without  wishing  to  go  too  far  into  past  history,  which  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  article,  it  was  about  1855  that  there 
was  organized  in  Paris  a  stock  company  under  the  title  of 
the  General  Omnibus  Company.  This  was  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  several  small  omnibus  companies,  whose  vehicles 
were  poorly  built  and  as  poorl>-  equipped.  At  about  the 
same  time  a  M.  L,oubat  was  authorized  by  the  city  to  com¬ 
mence  the  construction  of  a  system  of  omnibu.ses  on  rails 
which  was  being  operated  with  success,  it  was  said,  in  the 
United  States.  This  concession  soon  pa.ssed  into  the  hands 
of  the  General  Omnibus  Company,  which  thus  became  the 
grantee  of  all  the  transportation  franchises.  The  monop- 
(jly  thus  established  was  hampered,  however,  with  certain 
conditions  which  were  very  arduous.  The  municipality 


SERPOLLET  STEAM  MOTOR— PARIS. 


could  insi.st  upon  the  operation  of  certain  unprofitable  lines 
and  could  thus  cut  down  the  profits  on  the  well  paying 
divisions.  But  if  qualified  in  certain  ways  it  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  advantageous  for  the  city  in  facilitating  the  open¬ 
ing  and  development  of  certain  (juarters  of  Paris  which  up 
to  this  time  were  without  means  of  communication.  An 
idea  of  the  growth  of  the  transportation  business  can  be 
gained  from  the  .statement  that  the  number  of  horses  used 
at  first  was  4000,  while  to-day  it  is  more  than  15,000,  and 
that  the  number  of  passengers  transported  has  increased 
from  34,000,000  to  more  than  210,000,000. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  changes  which  were 
made  to  the  omnibuses  in  increasing  their  carrying  capacity 
from  fourteen  to  thirty  and  forty  pa.s.sengcrs,  but  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  it  was  in  1872  and  1873  after  the 
German  War  that  the  installation  of  tramways  proper  was 
commenced.  They  were  operated  by  animal  power,  the 
Government  not  wishing  to  permit  mechanical  traction  in 
the  central  part  of  the  city. 

The  General  Omnibus  Company  had  the  concession 
for  all  tramways  within  the  city  limits,  but  for  rea.sons  too 
numerous  to  enumerate  and  after  much  discussion,  two 
other  tramway  companies  were  authorized  to  enter  the 
city.  In  this  way  were  formed  the  Northern  Tramway 
Company  (now  that  of  Paris  and  of  the  Seine  Department) 
and  the  Southern  Tramway  Company  (now  the  General 
Parisian  Tramway  Company).  But  it  ought  to  be  well 
understood  that  these  companies  were  not  permitted  in 
Paris  except  under  certain  conditions  and  at  certain  royal¬ 


ties  which  were  paid  to  the  General  Omnibus  Company 
which  has  the  monopoly  of  street  transportation  up  to  1910. 

Other  suburban  companies  have  since  been  allowed 
entrance  into  the  city,  always  complying  with  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  General  Omnibus  Company.  Among 
these  were  the  Paris  &  St.  Germain  Steam  Tramway  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Arpajon  Company,  the  Cable  Railway  Company, 
of  Belleville,  and  the  Electric  Tramway  on  the  Claret  sys¬ 
tem.  The  latter  commenced  operations  on  June  i,  and 
.serves  Romainville. 

MKCHANICAL  TRACTION  IN  PARIS. 

P'or  many  years  mechanical  traction  has  been  the 
order  of  the  day;  but  it  has  encountered  opposition  from 
the  Government  and  municipality.  To-day  everything  is 
changed  and  everyone  talks  only  of  the  replacement  of 
horses  by  mechanical  power.  \Ue  will  speak  briefly  of  the 
actual  .situation  : 

The  General  Omnibus  Company  operates  by  mechan¬ 
ical  traction  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles,  divided  into 
four  divisions,  employing  respectively  compressed 
air  cars  ( Mekarski  sy.stemj,  electric  accumulator 
cars,  steam  motor  cars  (Serpollet  system)  and 
steam  motor  cars  (Rowan  system). 

Recently  the  municipal  government  has  au¬ 
thorized  a  general  inve.stigation  of  the  subject  of 
the  application  of  mechanical  traction  to  all  the 
street  railway  lines  of  the  city,  which  aggregate 
more  than  120  miles  in  length.  A  study  will  be 
made  of  all  the  systems  known,  electricity,  gas, 
stored  steam,  compressed  air,  etc.  If  the  street 
railway  companies  should  give  up  the  use  of 
hor.ses  entirely  the  total  number  on  the  streets 
would  not  be  greatly  diminished,  .since  the  cars 
employ  only  4000  horses  against  12,000  in  use  for 
bu.sses.  The  city  of  Paris  will  not  permit  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  car  rails  on  certain  prominent 
thoroughfares  and  on  very  narrow  streets. 

The  Tramway  Company  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  (Tramways  Nord)  oper- 
ates  several  lines  by  accumulators  and  by  Serpollet 
•  -  steam  motors.  The  company  is  anxious  to  give 
up  entirely  the  use  of  animal  power.  This  com¬ 
pany  operates  also  stored  steam  motors  (Franetj 
,  sy.stem). 

The  General  Parisian  Tramways  Company  has 
not  yet  employed  any  system  of  mechanical  trac¬ 
tion,  but  I  learn  that  it  is  going  to  place  a  con¬ 
tract  .with  the  Thom.son-IIouston  Company  if  the  munici¬ 
pality  will  jx;rmit  an  installation  of  the  system  of  that 
company.  It  has  forbidden  it  up  to  this  time. 

The  Paris  St.  Germain  Steam  Tramways  Company 
employs  steam  dummies  on  the  greater  part  of  its  suburban 
system,  and  within  the  city  operates  with  .stored  steam 
( Francq  sy.stem  ). 

The  Arpajon  Company  employs  outside  of  the  city 
limits  ordinary  steam  motors,  and  within  the  city  com¬ 
pressed  air  motor  cars. 

The  cable  railway  of  Belleville  employs  a  system  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  in  America  and  lingland.  It  was  in.stalled  by 
the  builders  of  the  line  at  Highgate  Hill,  Eondon. 

The  last  street  railway  company  organized  in  Paris  is 
that  at  Romainville.  This  company  within  the  city  limits 
uses  an  electric  conduit  on  what  is  called  the  Claret  .sy.s¬ 
tem,  .similar  to  that  in  Buda-Pe.sth.  Without  the  city  limits 
the  overhead  system  is  u.sed.  It  is  the  only  in.stallation  of 
its  kind  which  exi.sts  at  the  pre.sent  time  near  Paris. 


C.  L.  Pullman’s 
Center  Vestibule  Car  Co. 


CHIS  Company  is  the  owner  of  the  patents 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  “Center  Vesti¬ 
bule  Car,”  and  all  improvements  thereon, 

-  and  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 

of  West  Virginia,  with  a  capital  stock  of  One 
Million  Dollars,  divided  into  ten  thousand  shares 
of  One  Hundred  Dollars  each. 

This  car,  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Charles 
:  L.  Pullman,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 

gerfect  car,  in  every  particular,  which  has  ever 
een  put  into  public  use:  Combining  every  com¬ 
fort,  convenience  and  safety  for  passengers,  with 
all  the  requisites  which  make  it  a  success  com¬ 
mercially  for  the  roads  using  it. 

In  the  same  length  of  the  ordinary  car,  it  will 
seat  double  the  number  of  passengers;  for  instance, 
a  car  thirty-four  feet  in  length  will  seat  eighty 
passengers,  and  every  part  of  its  space  is  comfort¬ 
ably  utilized.  The  center  vestibule  entrance, 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  platforms,  en¬ 
ables  a  car  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded  more  quickly 
as  passengers  have  only  to  come  half  the  distance 
from  each  end. 

The  upper  deck  is  reached  safely  and  (quickly 
by  four  commodious  stairways  in  the  “vestibule,” 
which,  being  inside  the  car,  are  perfectly  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather. 

In  cities  where  tracks  are  crowded,  these  cars 
accommodate  twice  the  amount  of  traffic  on  the 
same  rail  space. 

The  “Upper  Deck”  feature  is  a  very  attractive 
and  pleasant  one,  and  the  car  is  so  constructed 
that  both  decks  can  be  used,  either  open  or  closed, 
as  may  be  desired. 


In  this  construction,  drafts  through  the  cars 
are  avoided,  the  view  at  both  ends  unobstructed, 
and  the  smokers  provided  for  comfortably,  sepa¬ 
rate  from  non-smoking  passengers. 

Its  earning  capacity  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  two  ordinary  cars,  and  its  weight  per  passen¬ 
ger  carried  is  much  less. 

The  new  “steel  construction”  lessens  the  cost, 
lowers  the  height,  where  necessary  to  pass  under 
low  structures,  and  brings  the  floor  nearer  the 
ground,  at  least  one  step. 

All  prominent  street  car  owners  who  have  seen 
it,  pronounce  it  the  coming  car,  for  general  use,  and, 
it  can  be  built  very  much  cheaper,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  than  the 
ordinary  car.  For  instance,  the  ordinary  thirty- 
four  foot  car  costs  $1,400.00,  and  seats  thirW-nine 
passengers,  while  the  double  decked  car  of  same 
length  will  cost  about  $2,000.00  and  seats  eighty 
passengers.  The  comparison  of  cost,  therefore, 
being  $2,800.00  for  two  ordinary  cars  seating 
seventy-eight  passengers,  as  against  $2,000.00  for 
a  double  decked  car  seating  eighty  passengers,  or, 
at  the  rate  of  $39- 00  per  passenger  for  an  ordinary 
car,  as  against  $25.00  per  passenger  for  a  double 
decked  car,  being  a  saving  of  fifty-six  per  cent  per 
passenger  In  cost  of  car.  Add  to  this  saving  the 
cost  of  wages  of  another  motor  crew,  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cars,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  elec¬ 
trical  equipment,  one  “double  decked  car”  costing 
at  least  thirty-three  per  cent  less  for  this  item 
than  two  ordinary  cars. 

The  policy  of  the  Company  will  be  to  have  the 
cars  built  by  all  prominent  and  reliable  car  build¬ 
ers  (with  whom  street  railway  companies  desire 
to  do  business)  under  certain  restrictions,  as  to 
specifications,  etc.,  and,  it  will  also  supply  “double 
decked  cars,,  to  reliable  Street  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  on  the  “Car  Trust  plan"  of  part  cash  pay¬ 
ment,  and  the  balance  in  notes  covering  the  time 
agreed  upon  for  credit. 

We  call  the  particular  attention  of  Street  Car 
Companies  to  tne  fact  that  their  old  equipment 
can  be  remodelled  and  changed  into  “Double 
Decked,  Center  Vestibule  Cars”  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  cost. 

C.  L.  Pullman’s  Center  Vestibule  Car  Co. 
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For  Street  Car  Cot 


s  the  benefits  and  economy  of  this  car  are 
admitted  to  be  “the  cominc  car”  for 


Tir$t  cost  is  The  savins  in  first  cost  will  amount  to  over  fifty  per  cent  per 

much  less  the  oXLr34  i”«tance. 

S1400.00;  or  two  34  foot  '  ’  '  ''  " 


the  ce«»  w'ffi.  cS"  ""  •*' 

motors  The  Electrical  Equipment  for  one  Center  Vestibule  Car  seatinLr 

ordin^rfearTsSne  onlTfeve“'l^.e°:^^^ 


Company  is  the  owner  of  the  United  States  patents  for 
Center  Vestibule  Car"  and  all  improvements  thereon, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
a-  capital  stock  of  One  Million  Dollars,  divided  into  ten 
thousand  shares  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  each. 

This  car,  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Pullman  I 
m  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  mo.st  perfect,  in  every  particular,  which  has  ever 
been  put  into  public  use-combining  every  comfort,  convenience  and  safety  for 
passengers,  with  ai.i.  the  requisites  which  make  it  a  success  commercially  for 
the  roads  using  it. 

This  car  has  a  central  vestibule  or  passage,  with  divided  central  entrances- 
seating  compartments  occupying  the  ends  of  the  car,  and  communicating  with 
the  vestibule,  roof  seats,  stairways  leading  from  the  vestibule  to  said  roof  seats 
and  an  elevated  cab  for  the  driver,  located  at  the  end  of  the  car  and  accessible’ 
through  the  vestibule  and  stairways.  It  has  no  end  platforms;  the  side  entran¬ 
ces  and  exits  being  safer  and  more  convenient-they  are  low  and  ea.sy  to  enter, 
there  being  but  one  step  between  the  ground  and  the  ve.stibule  floors. 

or.".  ,h.  c.r, 

. . .  o.  - 

compartment,  and  the  four  stairways  to  these  seatrar.  ^^ 

. . . .  """> 

"7”';- .or,  .....a, 

no  scat  As  the  cars  seat  double  the  number  of  pas.sengers  seated  bv  ordi- 
no  fare  "ary  cars,  and  only  occupy  the  same  space  on  the  rails  every  i 
passenger  can  have  a  seat,  and  so  the  “  No  Seat,  no  Fare  ” 
problem  is  thereby  solved.  .  no  r  are 


ordinary  cars  seating  only  seventy-twTpal 
UlaflCS  le$$  There  being  one  Motor  Crew,  and  one  condu 


economy  in  wages. 

One  equip  Roads  using  these  cars,  wiil  s 
ment  saved  being  required,  as  these  cars 
and  winter  use— open  or  clos 
Save  lime  Loading  and  unloading  is  doi 
In  loadinq  only  half  the  length  of  the  cj 


onductor  tess  on  the  Vesti- 
there  is  a  corresponding 


•  the"erjlh  ff  passengers  have 

.n+rf,!  i  ^  each  end,  and  with 

mtral  entrance,  can  load  and  unload  at  same  t^e 


Steel  The  new  "Steel  construction”  makes  stronger  cheaner  Ud-Ui.», 
construction  and  more  graceful  cars;  the  different  part!  of  each Tze  of^car" 
rhange^We.^""'''^"’’  therefo%°  iX: 

Repairs  This  win  also  enable  repairs  to  be  promptly  and  cheaply  made 

be  in  the^”S 

Car  trust  These  cars  will  be  built  on  the  “Car  Trust  ola,,"  a  •  a 

aYer!:’oryTaVron™:errI^^^^^^  ^ 

RAILWAY  COMPANIES  and  CAR  BUILDERS 

that  oW  equipment  can  be  remodelled 
and  altered  into  upper  seat  “Center  Vestibule  Cars  "  at  a  eon, 
simh  cost,  and  if  blue  prints  of  the  framing  etc.  of 

.such  cars  as  you  wish  to  alter  are  sent  us,  our  Engineer  wHl 

^the'r  fo^r”®  builders  who  have  orderi 

either  for  new  cars  or  for  remodelling  old  rolling  stock  can 
have  plans,  etc.  on  application  to  us.  ’  " 


C.  C.  Pullman  $  Center  Uestibule  Car  Company 

Suite  S06  Tlsher  Bulldinq 
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BLECTBIC  CAR  FOR  THE  FOURTH  AVENUE  LINE. 


le  principle  Is  correct.  It  has  been 
hat  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  air 
ept  for  weeks  with  only  a  vacuum 
j  a  protection.  It  takes  from  700  to 
feet  of  air  to  make  one  cubic  foot  of 
r.  When  this  Is  warmed  It  will  ex- 
3  you  can  understand  at  once  what  a 
lis  liquid  air  would  become  at  such 
if  contraction.  It  would  have  the 
’  steam.  The  only  question  at  pres- 
)  Increase  the  power  of  machinery 
lanufacture  so  that  large  quantities 
nade.  Compressed  air  Is  now  being 
i  motive  power,  but  liquid  air  would 
advantage  of  being  In  smaller  bulk 
Ing  more  force.  Liquid  air  will  un- 
y  be  a  motive  power  In  the  future, 
to  see  liquid  oxygen  bottled  up  some 
carbonic  acid." 

INGTON.  March  30.— TTnlted  States 
general  De  Kay  at  Berlin  has  re- 
)  the  state  department  the  Invention 
process  for  liquefying  air.  by  which 
of  production  Is  brought  down  from 
2U  cents  for  reducing  live  cubic 


3^ 


THE  SATTTRDAY  EVENING  HERALD. 


sudden  and  untimely  death  in  the  very 
summertime  of  his  years  has  awakened 
wide-spread  and  sincere  regret.  It  seems 
difficult  to  realize  that  we  shall  see  his 
kindly  face  no  more  among  the  throngs 
that  crowd  our  busy  streets.  But  yester¬ 
day,  he  was  with  us  in  perfect  health  and 
vigor.  And  now,  he  has  passed  into  the 
“silent  land,”  where  there  is  surcease 
from  every  care.  The  suddenness  of  his 
departure  from  these  scenes  in  which  he 
has  taken  so  deep  an  interest  has  made 
many  sad,  but  the  most  pathetic  shadow 
will  fall  on  the  home  he  loved  so  well. 
There  is  a  lesson  as  grave  as  it  is  serious 
for  us  all.  The  sun  of  John  M.  Dandy  set 
long  before  it  reached  the  West.  It  is 
more  important  to  live  well,  than  to  live 
long.  Let  the  sun  set  when  it  will,  if  it 
has  but  made  the  day  bright  and  glad. 


■^n  )J)rtemo?iam. 

JCHN  M.  DANDY. 

YtIITH  unfeigned  sorrow  we  record  the 
sudden  death  of,' John  M.  Dandy, 
which  took  place  at  Los  Angeles  on  Satur¬ 
day  last,  March  6th.  A  month  ago  at  the 
urgentrequestof  his  physician,  Mr.  Dandy, 
who  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  ot 
grip  with  indications  of  pneumonia,  left 
Chicago  for  Los  Angeles,  in  the  hope  that 
under  the  balmy  influences  of  a  milder 
climate  he  would  soon  be  restored  to 
health.  Mr.  Dandy  was  one  of  the  Found¬ 
ers  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Herald, 
and  for  a  whole  generation  was  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Graduating  from  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  early  ’70’s  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  Journalism,  for  which  calling  he 
had  largely  prepared  himself  during  his 
collegiate  course.  His  chosen  profession 
naturally  introduced  him  to  a  wide  circle 
of  acquaintances.  Of  a  kind  and  genial 
disposition,  courteous  and  gentlemanly  in 
all  his  dealings,  Mr.  Dandy  soon  became 
popular,  especially  in  society  circles.  He 
had  a  remarkable  faculty  for  making 
friends,  and  friends  once  made  continued 
faithful  and  true.  Few  men  in  Chicago 
had  such  a  persuasive  personality  as  Mr. 
Dandy.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  a 
kindness  when  asked,  and  the  kindly 
things  he  did  unasked,  were  more  numer¬ 
ous  still.  And  as  a  result,  he  found  a 
goodly  number  of  literary  and  artistic  as¬ 
sociates  ever  willing  to  render  glad  service 
whenever  he  expressed  the  desire.  His 


TKIBITTB  PROM  LVMAN  B.  GLOVBR 

The  following  tri'oute  from  the  pen  of 
Lyman  B.  Glover  is  of  chief  value  from 
the  fact  that  no  man  knew  Mr.  Dandy 
better  than  Mr.  Glover,  who  was  for  years 
his  daily  associate  and  friend.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  desired  than  that  those 
who  know  us  best,  should  esteem  us  most 
highly.  Mr.  Glover  says: — 

“I  knew  Mr.  Dandy  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  he  was  one  ot  the  most  genial, 
kindly-spirited  men  I  have  ever  met.  We 
were  associated  together  on  the  Saturday 
Evening  Herald  for  a  term  of  years,  during 
which  the  paper  was  prosperous  and  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  all  of  our  relations  were  of  a 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  character.  I 
learned  to  regard  him  with  especial  ad¬ 
miration  because  of  his  kindly  and  gentle¬ 
manly  and  refined  ch.aracteristics,  that 
marked  his  course  in  all  relations  of  life. 
To  my  mind  he  came  about  as  near  being 
everybody's  friend,  in  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  as  any  man  I  ever  knew  in  Chicago. 


No  effort  was  too  great  for  him  in  behalf 
of  his  friends,  and  I  have  known  him  to 
sacrifice  his  own  interests  repeatedly  in 
promoting  those  of  others.  His  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  is  a  great  shock  to 
me.  as  it  must  be  to  hundreds  of  others  in 
this  city  that  had  known  him  so  well.” 

THE  KINDNESS  OF  DEATH. 

The  old  worn  theory,  that  death  is  man’s 
bitterest  foe,  is  not  true.  Plato  called 
death  a  ••  gain,”  arid  asked :  “What  great¬ 
er  blessing  can  there  be  than  this,  ye 
judges?”  Death  can  be  both  cruel  and 
kind.  Cruel,  to  those  of  us  who  are  left 
behind,  when  one  by  one  the  old  familiar 
faces  pass  from  our  sight :  kind,  to  those 
who  are  led  by  its  gentle  hand  to  the 
larger  fellowships  of  the  sacred  and  the 
unseen.  Tears  by  the  grave  should  be  for 
the  living,  not  for  the  dead.  The  living 
have  burdens  yet  to  bear,  and  many  a  bit¬ 
ter  draught  to  quaff  from  life’s  mingled 
chalice.  But  the  dead  have  done  with 
toil  and  care  and  tears!  No  angry  noises 
will  any  more  disturb  their  peace,  no  strife 
of  tongues  will  break  their  calm  repose. 
The  bitterness  of  scandal  may  wage  its 
cruel  wicked  war,  but  they  will  not  hear; 
for  the  grave  is  as  deaf  as  it  is  dumb. 
Half  a  century  before  the  great  Nazarene 
spoke  to  his  Galilean  disciples  of  life  and 
death,  and  the  life  to  come;  Aischylus 
told  his  Athenian  friends  that  death  was 
not  a  foe  but  a  “  Savior!”  And  he  further 
added:  “Thou  alone  art  the  physician  of 
incurable  woes;  no  sorrow  reaches  the 
dead!”  Through  ages  the  same  great 
truth  has  clung  to  Grecian  thought: 
“Call  no  man  happy  until  he  is  dead.”  Or 
as  a  later  singer  says: 

There  is  sorrow,  sorrow  for  the  pulses  that  are 
beating. 

But  unutterably  blessed  are  the  dead. 

Death  is  cruel  and  death  is  kind.  But  its 
kindness  is  to  those  it  takes,  its  cruelty  to 
those  it  leaves  behind. 


TBE  HEART'S  SHRINE. 

Oh,  God  1  there  standsateach  heart-shnneastone. 
Whose  shadow  e'en  life’s  sunshine  seems  to 

From  whose  haid  center  deeper  streams  have 
flown 

Than  ever  gushed  from  Horeb’s  striken  rock. 

Ah  well,  as  we  all  bask  in  sunshine  bright. 

Upon  each  heart  some  shadow  sure  must  fall, 

I  thy  morning  into  night, 
n  lot  of  all. 

Nor  grieve  that  one  belov'd  hath  run  bis  race. 
Hath  found  a  haven  from  life's  stormy  sea. 

Nor  think  Death  harsh  who  parts  us  for  a  space. 
To  join  us  in  the  long  eternity. 

I  know  not  how  my  days  are  numbered,  save 
Some  time  the  wotdland's  wakened  life  shall 
ring. 

And  lo,  the  flowers  upon  a  new-made  grave 
Shall  catch  the  sunshine  of  a  new-born  spring. 


THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  HERALD. 
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■^n  ^emoriam. 

.ILH.X  M.  DANDY 

Yt  ;ITH  unfeigned  sorrow  we  record  the 
sudden  death  of/John  M.  Dandy, 
which  took  place  at  Los  Angeles  on  Satur¬ 
day  last,  March  6th.  A  month  ago  at  the 
urgent  request  of  his  physician,  Mr.  Dandy, 
who  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  ot 
grip  with  indications  of  pneumonia,  left 
Chicago  for  Los  Angeles,  in  the  hope  that 
under  the  balmy  influences  of  a  milder 
climate  he  would  soon  be  restored  to 
health.  Mr.  Dandy  was  one  of  the  Found¬ 
ers  of  Thk  Saturday  Evening  Heraed, 
and  for  a  whole  generation  was  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Graduating  from  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  early  'jo's  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  Journalism,  for  which  calling  he 
had  largely  prepared  himself  during  his 
collegiate  course.  His  chosen  profession 
naturally  introduced  him  to  a  wide  circle 
of  acquaintances.  Of  a  kind  and  genial 
disposition,  courteous  and  gentlemanly  in 
all  his  dealings,  Mr.  D.indy  soon  became 
popular,  especially  in  society  circles.  He 
had  a  remarkable  faculty  for  making 
friends,  and  friends  once  made  continued 
faithful  and  true.  Few  men  in  Chicago 
had  such  a  persuasive  personality  as  Mr. 
Dandy.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  a 
kindness  when  asked,  and  the  kindly 
things  he  did  unasked,  were  more  numer¬ 
ous  still.  And  as  a  result,  he  found  a 
goodly  number  of  literary  and  artistic  as¬ 
sociates  ever  willing  to  render  glad  service 
whenever  he  expressed  the  desire.  His 


sudden  and  untimely  death  in  the  very 
summertime  of  his  years  has  awakened 
wide-spread  and  sincere  regret.  It  seems 
difficult  to  realize  that  we  shall  see  his 
kindly  face  no  more  among  the  throngs 
that  crowd  our  busy  streets.  But  yester¬ 
day,  he  was  with  us  in  perfect  health  and 
vigor.  And  now,  he  has  passed  into  the 
“silent  land,”  where  there  is  surcease 
from  every  care.  The  suddenness  of  his 
departure  from  these  scenes  in  which  he 
has  taken  so  deep  an  interest  has  made 
many  sad,  but  the  most  pathetic  shadow 
will  fall  on  the  home  he  loved  so  well. 
There  is  a  lesson  as  grave  as  it  is  serious 
for  us  all.  The  sun  of  John  M.  Dandy  set 
long  before  it  reached  the  West.  It  is 
more  important  to  live  well,  than  to  live 
long.  Let  the  sun  set  when  it  will,  if  it 
has  but  made  the  day  bright  and  glad. 


rWIBlITK  FROM  I.YMAIV  B.  GLOVKW 

The  following  tribute  from  the  pen  of 
Lyman  B.  Glover  is  of  chief  value  from 
the  fact  that  no  man  knew  Mr.  Dandy 
better  than  Mr.  Glover,  who  was  for  years 
his  daily  associate  and  friend.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  desired  than  that  those 
who  know  us  best,  should  esteem  us  most 
highly.  Mr.  Glover  says: — 

“I  knew  Mr.  Dandy  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  he  was  one  ot  the  most  genial, 
kindly-spirited  men  I  have  ever  met.  We 
were  associated  together  on  the  Saturday 
Evening  Herald  for  a  term  of  years,  during 
which  the  paper  was  prosperous  and  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  all  of  our  relations  were  of  a 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  character.  I 
learned  to  regard  liim  with  especial  ad¬ 
miration  because  of  his  kindly  and  gentle¬ 
manly  and  refined  ch.aracteristics,  that 
marked  his  course  in  all  relations  of  life. 
To  my  mind  he  came  about  as  near  being 
everybody’s  friend,  in  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  as  any  man  I  ever  knew  in  Chicago. 


No  effort  was  too  great  for  him  in  behalf 
of  his  friends,  and  I  have  known  him  to 
sacrifice  his  own  interests  repeatedly  in 
promoting  those  of  others.  His  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  is  a  great  shock  to 
me.  as  it  must  be  to  hundreds  of  others  in 
this  city  that  had  known  him  so  well.” 

THE  KINDNESS  OF  DEATH. 

HE  old  worn  theory,  that  death  is  man’s 
bitterest  foe,  is  not  true.  Plato  called 
death  a  "gain,”  and  asked:  “What  great¬ 
er  blessing  can  there  be  than  thi.s,  ye 
judges?”  Death  can  be  both  cruel  and 
kind.  Cruel,  to  those  of  us  who  are  left 
behind,  when  one  by  one  the  old  familiar 
faces  pass  from  our  sight;  kind,  to  those 
who  are  led  by  its  gentle  hand  to  the 
larger  fellowships  of  the  sacred  and  the 
unseen.  Tears  by  the  grave  should  be  for 
the  living,  not  for  the  dead.  The  living 
have  burdens  yet  to  bear,  and  many  a  bit¬ 
ter  draught  to  quaff  from  life’s  mingled 
chalice.  But  the  dead  have  done  with 
toil  and  care  and  tears!  No  angry  noises 
will  any  more  disturb  their  peace,  no  strife 
of  tongues  will  break  their  calm  repose. 
The  bitterness  of  scandal  may  wage  its 
cruel  wicked  war,  but  they  will  not  hear; 
fur  the  grave  is  as  deaf  as  it  is  dumb. 
Half  a  century  before  the  great  Nazarene 
spoke  to  his  Galilean  disciples  of  life  and 
death,  and  the  life  to  come;  AUschy'.us 
told  his  Athenian  friends  that  death  was 
nut  a  foe  but  a  “  Savior!”  And  he  further 
added  :  “Thou  alone  art  the  physician  of 
incurable  woes;  no  sorrow  reaches  the 
dead!”  Through  ages  the  same  great 
truth  has  clung  to  Giecian  thought: 
“Call  no  man  happy  until  he  is  dead.”  t)r 
as  a  later  singer  says: 

There  is  sorrow,  sorrow  for  the  pulses  that  are 
beating. 

But  unutterably  blessed  are  the  dead. 

Death  is  cruel  and  death  is  kind.  But  its 
kindness  is  to  those  it  takes,  its  cruelty  to 
those  it  leaves  behind. 


THE  HEAHT-S  SHRINE. 

Oh,  God  !  there  stands  at  each  heart-shrine  a  stone. 
Whose  shadow  e'en  life's  sunshine  seems  to 
mock. 

From  whose  haid  center  deeper  streams  have 
flown 

Than  ever  gushed  from  Horeb's  striken  rock. 

Ah  well,  as  we  all  bask  in  sunshine  bright, 

Upon  each  heart  some  shadow  sure  must  fall. 
Let  not  one  turn  thy  morning  into  night, 

Fur  death  is  but  the  common  lot  of  all. 

Nor  grieve  that  one  belov'd  hath  run  his  race. 
Hath  found  a  haven  from  life  s  stormy  sea. 

Nor  think  Death  harsh  who  parts  us  for  a  space, 
To  join  us  in  the  long  eternity. 

I  know  not  how  my  days  are  numbered,  save 
Some  time  the  -wo>  dland's  wakened  life  sliall 

ring. 

And  lo,  the  flowers  upon  a  new-made  grave 
Shall  catch  the  sunshine  of  a  new-born  spring, 
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THE  DAILY  INTER  OCEAN,  EBIDAY  MOBNIJS 


CHICAGO  CITY  RAIL\, 


TO  THE  EUBLIC; 

We  wish  to  please  you  and  desire  your  patronage  and  ap¬ 
proval.  We  believe  that  we  will  gain  your  approval  after  you 
have  studied  the  conditions  and  surroundings  of  street  railways 
of  Chicago,  and  that  you  will  not  follow  blindly  the  intemperate 
and  unfair  advice  of  the  ill-informed  who  blinflly  oppose  anything 
that  may  be  a  benefit  to  a  street  railroad  and  to  its  patrons,  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  is  approved  by  street  railway  companies. 

We  especially  invite  your  most  thorough  and  painstaking 
investigation. 

Fair  play  and  justice  to  all  parties  concerned  is  desired, 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Chicago  will  be  invoked,  and 
the  right  attained  by  fair,  impartial,  and  truthful  methods.^ 

We  have  no  way  of  reaching  you  except  through  this  paid 
advertisement,  and  we  respectfully  request  your  attention  to  some 
facts  and  figures,  so  that  you  may  be  better  able  to  decide. 

The  accompanying  cuts  speak  for  themselves.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  City  Railway  Company  was  organized  in  1859  under  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  that  year.  Its  growth  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  city.  Its  stock  is  paid  up,  and  not  ‘  ‘watered.  ’  ’  It  has  184 
miles  of  single  track,  or  92  miles  of  double  track. 

It  has  been  said  that  while  the  cost  of  many  articles  has 
decreased  during  the  past,  the  cost  of  a  street  car  ride  remains 
the  same.  This  is  erroneous,  and  the  exact  contrary  is  true. 
There  is  nothing  for  which  we  pay  that  has  decreased  in  relative 
cost  so  much  as  travel  on  the  street  railways.  The  patrons  of 
the  street  railways  now  receive  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  for 
their  money  as  they  did  ten  years  ago.  A  table  prepared  by  the 
Street  Railway  Review,  touching  on  this  subject,  tells  the  story 
by  comparison,  showing  the  appreciation  of  the  purchase  power 
of  money  the  past  ten  years  as  applied  to  street  car  fares  and 
sundry  commodities: 


pions  of  the  various  street  railway  lines  in  Chicago  since  1886^ 
and  1887.  The  maps  show  the  conditions  which  existed  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  comparison  is  between  then  and  now.  The 
showing  is  certainly  not  unfavorable  to  the  contention  that  while 
the  fare  has  remained  the  same,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
“nickel”  has  multiplied  many  fold — to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  people,  and  a  corresponding  expense  to  the  several  corpora¬ 
tions  in  question.  The  diagram  following  is  a  brief  elaboration 
of  the  idea: 

North  Chicago  Street  Railroad  Company. 

1866  _  1  Mile. 

1876  2'A  Miles. 

1886  3  Miles. 

1896  —  12  Miles. 


West  Chicago  Street  Railroad  Company. 


2  Miles. 

_  3  Miles. 
_____  4  Miles. 


Chicago  City  Railroad  Company. 


4  Miles, 

5  Miles. 

_  6  Miles. 


1886 


1896 


What  a  unit  would  buy  ■  - 

What  the  same  unit  would  buy 


Street  Car  Rides, 

Bricks . 

Steel  Ralls . 

Silver . 

Sugar . 

Portland  Cement 

Wheat . 

Corn . 

Cotton . 

Coal . 

Salt  Pork . 


This  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  found  more  fully  illustrated, 
perhaps,  by  reference  to  the  accompanying  maps  which  have  been 
produced  to  show  in  greater  detail  the  development  and  exten- 


Notwithstanding  the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  a  ride,  the 
improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  railways  has  been 
marvelous.  Instead  of  a  light,  rough  running  track,  a  girder 
rail  is  used,  heavier  than  the  steam  railroads,  which  insures 
smoothness  of  running.  The  small  cars,  cold,  with  floors  covered  | 
with  straw,  lighted  by  an  oil  lamp,  and  slow  going,  have  been 
supplanted  by  large,  roomy  cars,  well  cleaned  and  heated,  and 
lighted  with  gas  or  electricity,  and  propelled  at  much  greater 
speed.  The  improvement  has  been  so  great  that  thousands  ride 
on  cars  in  good  weather  for  the  pleasure  and  recreation  afforded. 
\Ve  do  not  feel,  therefore,  that  we  make  an  unjust  claim  when 
with  much  longer  rides  and  better  service,  we  say  the  fate  of 
street  car  fare  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

Is  it  more  than  fair  that  we  should  be  put  on  a  competing 
basis  with  steam  railroad.s  which,  in  the  Towns  of  Lake  and  Hyde 
Park,  have  fifty-year  rights  and  occupy  many  streets  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  public?  A  street  railroad  costs  much  more  to 
either  build,  maintain,  or  operate  than  a  steam  railroad  and  tho 
profits  to  the  latter  are  much  greater  than  to  the  former.  Till 
recently  the  steam  roads  through  the  Town  of  Lake  received  10 
and  15  cents  for  a  ride  to  or  from  the  city.  No\y,  because  of 
street  car  competition,  the  fare  is  only  5  cents,  while  the  steam 
roads  are  independent  of  legislative  limitations  and  the  street 
railways  are  obliged  to  pave,  clean,  and  sprinkle  their  right  of 
way. 


Gh,  MAECH  19,  189T. 


COjWPAMy 


cent  of  gross  receipts  is  in  addition  to 
license  fees  and  general  taxes, 

Second — In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Ci 
way  Company  for  1896; 

General  taxes. ,  .$155, 
3  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  of 
$4,750,000 . . .  142, 

Total  taxes . . $297, 

which  is  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  gross  i 


If  the  percentage  of  gross  receipts  was  IN  L) 

other  taxes  there  would  be  force  in  criti  HH 
Several  municipalities  deduct  real  estate  MS 
from  a  percentage  of  gross  receipts.  HB 

Are  the  street  car  companies  the  only  pe  unit 
who  use  the  public  streets  for  hire?  What  is  uuo 
relation  of  teams  and  trucks  of  the  merchants  and 
express  wagons  and  transportation  companies  to 
the  public  streets?  Do  the  coal  and  lumber  teams 
and  express  wagons,  omnibuses,  and  other  convev- 

_ t — _ . 


and  was  asked  to  give  Ilt- 
in,  the  late  General  Sherl- 
^e  ten  West  Point  appoint- 
placed  by  law  under  the 
cutlve.  Mr.  Cleveland  re- 
isldent  McKinley  was  In- 
ierldan’8  ambition  to  have 
te  husband's  namesake  go 
tendered  the  lad  the  ap- 
any  application  therefor 
Then  he  sent  for  Mrs. 
tier  what  he  had  done. 


G,  MAECH  19,  189T. 


VAY COMPANY ‘ 


The  Chicago  City  Railway  Com-  ' 

pany  for  recent  grants  of  new'  ^ 
extensions  and  rights,  paid  in 
1896  into  the  treasury  of  the 

city  over . $160,  OOC 

Paid  entire  cost  of  newly  paved 

streets  over .  150,  OOC 

Pays  into  the  city  treasury  annually  10,  OOC 
For  lighting  the  streets,  and  pursuant  to  con' 
now  pending  between  this  company  and  the 
the  company  will,  during  the  coming  year,  pt 

the  city  about  $80,000  more.  All  such  amount 
over  and  above  general  taxes  and  license  feesf 
entirely  for  recent  privileges  conferred. 

Under  proposed  legislation  what  would  b 
compensation  to  the  city? 

First— Based  on  operation  of  1896,  froj 
street  railway  companies  over  $500, 000  per  an 
and  this  extra  over  and  above  what  the  city  y 
otherwise  receive  for  seven  years  to  come, 
would  amount  to  a  total  of  $3,500,000.  | 

_  Remember  that  the  proposal  of  paving; 


rent  of  gross  receipts  is  iu  addition  to  p 


license  fees  and  general  taxes. 

Second — In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Citj 
way  Company  for  1896; 

General  taxes . . . .  $155,  (| 

3  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  of 


Total  taxes . . . . . . . $397,9 

w’hich  is  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  gross  ra 
If  the  percentage  of  gross  receipts  was  IN  LI 

other  taxes  there  vv’ould  be  force  in  crit 
Several  muniripalities  deduct  real  estate 
from  a  percentage  of  gross  receipts. 

Are  the  street  c..ir  companies  the  only  p( 
who  use  the  public  streets  for  hire?  What 
relation  of  teams  and  trucks  of  the  mercLani 
express  wagons  and  transportation  comp.an 
the  public  streets?  Do  the  coal  and  lumber 
and  express  wagons,  omnibuses,  and  other  c< 
anccs  for  hire  pay  fer  the  u.«e  of  the  public  st 
Do  any  of  these  pave  or  keep  in  repair,  cle 


STATES  CniTSlOK  liUOOKI.YN. 
company  ot  like  business  in  me  wonu, 
and  in  the  operation  of  its  lines  and 
in  and  about  its  affairs  keeps  from 
3,500  to  5,000  men  employed. 

What  the  street  car  companies  ivant 
is  fair  dealing  and  Judgment  after 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  security 
holder  should  be  protected,  the  city’s 
lights  recognized  and  the  corporation 
Ueated  with  honesty. 


rO,  MAECH  19,  189T. 


VA  Y  COMPANY 


The  Chicago  City  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  for  recent  grants  of  new 
extensions  and  rights,  paid  in 
1896  into  the  treasury  of  the 

over .  . $160,000 

Raid  entire  cost  of  newly  paved 

streets  over. . 150 

treasury  annually  10, 000 

foi  t Je  streets,  and  pursuant  to  contract 

now  pending  between  this  company  and  the  citv 
_the_company  will,  during  the  coming 


the  city  about  $80, 000  more.  All  such  amounts  are 
license  fees,  and 

entirely  for  recent  privileges  conferred. 

legislation  what  would  be  the 
compensation  to  the  city? 

operation  of  1896,  from  aU 
and  companies  over  $500,000  per  annum, 

ofhpiif  city  would 

wAnid  *'cceive  for  seven  years  to  come,  and 
would  amount  to  a  total  of  $3,500,000. 

- ^gyember  that  the  proposal  of  pavintr  ppr  | 

I  cent  of  gross  receipts  is  in  addition  to  present 
license  fees  and  general  taxes. 

Second— In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  City  Rail¬ 
way  Company  for  1896? 

General  taxes .  . . . . . . . . . . . . $155, OOO 

3  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  of 
14,750.000..... . 142,500 

Total  taxes . . . . $097^  500 

which  is  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 
If  the  percentage  of  gross  receipts  was  IN  LiEU  of 

other  taxes  there  would  be  force  ^ 

Several  municipalities  deduct  real  estate  t'asci 
from  a  percentage  of  gross  receipts. 

Are  the  street  car  companies  fiiA 
who  use  the  public  streets  for  hire?  tVhat17tho 
relation  of  teams  and  trucks  of  the  mercLnts  and 
express  wagons  and  transportation  comoanies  to 
the  public  streets?  Do  the  coal  and  lnmb“r”^" 
and  express  wagons,  omnibuses,  and  other  convey¬ 
ances  for  hire  pay  for  the  use  of  the  public  streets? 
Do  any  of  these  pave  or  keep  in  repair,  clean,  o. 

ments  which  are 
control  o?'fh"e  exact’s 


I  sprinkle  any  portion  of  the 
I  public  property?  While  it  is 
admitted  that  street  railways 
should,  for  new  ordinances, 
pay  what  is  reasonable  and  proper  for 
the  use  of  a  street,  and  should  per¬ 
form  their  obligations  in  all  pending 
contracts,  and  while  it  appears  that 
the  companies  are  willing  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  addition  to  present  obligations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  it  may  be 
pertinently  asked,  Should  the  street 
car  companies  be  picked  out  to  bear 
the  whole  burden?  Is  it  possible  that 
some  of  the  criticism  of  street  car 
companies  comes  from  persons  or  cor¬ 
porations  who  see  an  opportunity  of 
shifting  their  burdens  by  exciting 
others  to  make  drastic  comment?  The 
street  car  companies  pave,  repair, 
clean  and  sprinkle  their  right  of  way, 
and  do  not  wear  out  the  street.  Do 
the  other  carriers  for  hire  or  pay  wear 
out  the  street? 

The  extension  of  new  tracks  in  the 
South  Division  is  always  in  advance 
of  population,  and  invites  settlement 
of  hew  territory  and  occupancy 
of  unimproved  real  estate,  and  brings 
to  the  tax  list  an  increased  value  for 
assessment.  No  new  track  extension 
pays  expenses  of  operation  till  the 
new  territory  is  built  up.  Such  has 
been  the  fact  in  all  new  extensions 
since  the  organization  of  this  com- 
pany,  and  at  present  we  are  operating 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  of  track 
at  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars 
per  month.  To  assist  the  public,  real 
estate  owners,  and  the  growth  of  the 
city  the  street  railways  must  and  do 
keep  in  advance  of  population  and 
settlement  of  new  territory.  Has  this 
company  increased  the  value  of  real 
estate? 

Again,  this  company  pays  its  em¬ 
ployes  higher  wages  than  any  other 
company  of  like  business  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  operation  of  its  lines  and 
in  and  about  its  affairs  keeps  from 
3,500  to  5,000  tnen  employed. 

What  the  street  car  companies  want 
is  fair  dealing  and  Judgment  after 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  security 
holder  should  be  protected,  the  city's 
rights  recognized  and  the  corporation 
treated  with  honesty. 
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VAY  COMPANY 


The  Chicago  City  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  for  recent  grants  of  new 
rights,  paid  in 
1896  into  the  treasury  of  the 

P^feScosVo-f-„e'w>rp-ed*'“’‘’” 

i'or  treasury  annually  10,’ 000 

the  streets,  and  pursuant  to  contract 
now  pending  between  this  company  and  the  citv 
-ae_^a.,y  will,  duri-g  the  coding  year  v  ll 

^  general  taxes  and  license  fees,  and 
entirely  for  recent  privileges  conferred. 

L  nder  proposed  legislation  what  would  be  the 
compensation  to  the  city? 

operation  of  1896,  from  all 
and  flbfl  companies  over  $500,000  per  annum, 
and  this  extra  over  and  above  what  the  city  would 
receive  for  seven  years  to  come,  and 
would  amount  to  a  total  of  $3,500,000 
- Remember  that  the  proposal  of  paving  3  ner  l 

1  cent  of  gross  receipts  is  in  addition  to  present 
license  fees  and  general  taxes, 

Second— In  the  case  of  the  Chicago  City  Rail¬ 
way  Company  for  1896; 

General  taxes.  . . $155,000 

3  per  cent  of  gross  receipts  of 
$4,750,000 . 142,500 

Total  taxes . . . .  $397, 500 

which  is  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts. 

If  the  percentage  of  gross  receipts  was  in  lieu  of 

other  taxes  there  would  be  force  ir,  ^  “ 

Several  municipalities  deduct  real  estaie  tasei 
from  a  percentage  of  gross  receipt^ 

relation  of  teLs  and  trucks  of  the"nte"un‘tL“d“ 
express  wagons  and  transportation  comoanies 
the  public  streets?  Do  the  coal  and  luX 
and  express  wagons,  omnibuses,  and  other  convey¬ 
ances  for  hire  pay  for  the  use  of  the  public  streets? 

Do  any  of  these  pave  or  keep  in  re%lr,\lern!  S 

merits  which  are  placed^bvNru  *ti^*^*^*"*' 
control  of  the  exe^utivA  ^  under  the 

K,.'arHS‘S!S?:i“r 

Itavlng  been  filed  tL?  hi""- 


I  Sprinkle  any  portion  of  the 
public  property?  While  it  is 
admitted  that  street  railways 
should,  for  new  ordinances, 
pay  what  is  reasonable  and  proper  for 
the  use  of  a  street,  and  should  per¬ 
form  their  obligations  in  all  pending 
contracts,  and  while  it  appears  that 
the  companies  are  willing  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  addition  to  present  obligations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  it  may  be 
pertinently  asked,  Should  the  street 
car  companies  be  picked  out  to  bear 
the  whole  burden?  Is  it  possible  that 
some  of  the  criticism  of  street  car 
companies  comes  from  persons  or  cor¬ 
porations  who  see  an  opportunity  of 
shifting  their  burdens  by  exciting 
others  to  make  drastic  comment?  The 
street  car  companies  pave,  repair, 
clean  and  sprinkle  their  right  of  way, 
and  do  not  wear  out  the  street.  Do 
the  other  carriers  for  hire  or  pay  wear 
out  the  street? 

The  extension  of  new  tracks  in  the 
South  Division  is  always  in  advance 
of  population,  and  invites  settlement 
of  new  territory  and  occupancy 
of  unimproved  real  estate,  and  brings 
to  the  tax  list  an  increased  value  for 
assessment.  Xo  new  track  extension 
pays  expenses  of  operation  till  the 
hew  territory  is  built  up.  Such  has 
been  the  fact  In  all  new  extensions 
since  the  organization  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  and  at  present  we  are  operating 
more  than  twenty-five  miles  of  track 
at  a  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars 
per  month.  To  assist  the  public,  real 
estate  owners,  and  the  growth  of  the 
city  the  street  railways  must  and  do 
keep  in  advance  of  population  and 
settlement  of  new  territory.  Has  this 
company  increased  the  value  of  real 
estate? 

Again,  this  company  pays  its  em¬ 
ployes  higher  wages  than  any  other 
company  of  like  business  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  operation  of  Its  lines  and 
in  and  about  Its  affairs  keeps  from 
3,500  to  5,000  men  employed. 

What  the  street  car  companies  want 
is  fair  dealing  and  Judgment  after 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  security 
holder  should  be  protected,  the  city’s 
rights  recognized  and  the  corporation 
treated  with  honesty. 
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BROADWAY  CABLE  TRAFFIC. 


now  In  use,  while  it  ii  promiied  that  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  rear  it  will  earn 
more  than  twice  aa  much  aa  the  elngie- 
deck  cars  on  each  trip,  and  will  be  more  I 
aaUatactory  than  the  present  equipment  ^ 
even  during  the  time  when  the  weather  ren¬ 
ders  the  upper-tier  seats  less  desirable. 

For  a  long  time  the  problem  of  its  pro¬ 
jectors  has  been  to  devise  a  "double- 
decker”  with  sufficient  head-room  on  both 
floors  and  yet  low  enough  to  permit  it  to 
pass  under  the  elevated  railway  structure. 
This  was  the  chief  point  to  which  W.  C. 
Whitney  and  other  leaders  in  the  traction 


The  Remeiiy  for  Overcrowded  Cars. 
To  THE  Editor  op  The  Evenwo  Post: 

Sir:  The  Evening  Post  of  July  10  an¬ 
nounces  that  "the  barbarism  of  'Dead  Man’s 
Curve’  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  disappeared 
Instantly  when  the  city  authorities  showed 
a  disposition  to  exercise  their  power  to 
regulate  the  traffic  of  the  streets.  Until  the 
Health  Board  asserted  its  powers  in  this 
direction,  and  manifested  a  determination 
to  exercise  them,  the  cable  company  was 
quite  unable  to  devise  any  less  devastating 
method  of  rounding  the  curve  with  its 
cars."  If  the  authorities  would  only  assert 
and  exercise  their  powers  against  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  cars,  and  would  pass  an 
ordinance,  and  enforce  it,  limiting  the  capa¬ 
city  of  each  car  to  so  many  seated  and  so 
many  standing  passengers,  and  providing 
adequate  and  summary  penalties  for  each 
infraction  or  evasion  of  the  ordinance,  the 
poor,  deluded,  and  submissive  people  of  New 
I  York  would  instantly  learn  that  "additional 
I  track  facilities’’  had  no  more  to  do  with 
passengers’  rights  than  the  man  in  the 
moon,  and  that  still  no  one  would  have  to 
walk  because  the  capacity  of  a  car  was 
limited  within  the  bounds  of  safety  and 
decency.  C.  H. 

New  York.  July  la 

[The  trouble  is  that  the  problems  of 
overcrowding  and  of  curve-passing  dif¬ 
fer  radically.  The  authorities  can  fix 
the  speed  at  which  a  car  shall  pass  a 
given  point.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  any  ordinance  limiting  the 
number  of  passengers  to  be  taken  into 
a  car  could  be  enforced.  No  one  needs 
to  help  overcrowd  a  car  if  he  is  willing 
to  let  it  pass  by  without  him,  but  the 
average  New  Yorker  is  always  in  a  hur¬ 
ry,  and  would  rather  “hang  on”  than 
be  delayed  for  a  few  minutes.  Where 
transportation  companies  do  not  furnish 
cars  enough  they  may  be  called  to  ac¬ 
count,  but  the  trouble  on  Broadway 
seems  to  be,  not  that  the  cars  are  not 
run  with  short  enough  headway,  but  that 
the  traffic  is  too  heavy  to  be  handled 
without  annoyance  to  the  public.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  every  additional  1 
means  of  transit  provided  In  this  city,  I 
and  always  will  be  until  something  ilka  ( 
an  underground  road  permits  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  long  trains  at  once.— Ed.  Evbnino 
Post.  ] _ 


since  what  has  been  Jocosely  called  "sardine 
rapid  transit"  came  in  vogue  on  the  surface 
railway  lines  in  this  city.  Many  observers 
affect  to  see  in  this  change  of  attitude,  from 
meekness  to  frequent  deflanee,  a  sign  that 
the  much-abused  worm  is  turning— which  is 
a  brief  method  of  saying  that  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  means  of  transit  on  Broadway, 
the  main  artery  of  the  city,  is  growing  each 
day  more  Intense,  and  that  the  public,  by 
making  resistance  at  all  possible  points, 
may,  after  much  labor  (effective  in  isolated 
cases,  but  more  often  useless  by  reason  of 
its  diversity  and  lack  of  organization),  bring 
about  a  more  satisfactory  condition  of  things 
in  .Broadway  passenger  traffic. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  present  state  is 
worse  than  any  on  the  elevated  roads,  even 
when  they  are  most  crowded.  In  the  opinion" 
of  the  average  passenger  the  Jamming  of  the 
closed  surface  cars  is  bad  enough,  especially 
when  they  go  lurching  around  the  curves, 
and  often  hurling  many  of  the  standing  tra¬ 
vellers  violently  upon  the  no  less  unfortunate 
sitters.  But  the  acme  of  unpleasant  travel 
is  conceded  to  have  been  reached  when  the 
:  open  cars  were  put  on.  with  seats  too  wide 
for  four  and  not  wide  enough  for  five  per¬ 
sons,  and  because  the  company  permits  pas¬ 
sengers  to  stand  In  spaces  so  narrow  that 
they  are  virtually  atop  of  the  travellers  who 
sit.  All  these  discomforts,  and  many  more, 
have  been  subjects  of  public  comment  for 
a  very  long  time,  but  recently  public  opinion 
has  forced  the  Health  Board  to  take  the 
matter  up,  and  remedial  action  by  that  body 
is  already  under  way. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Metropolitan  Com¬ 
pany  is  by  no  means  as  short-sighted  as  > 
the  elevated  management  so  long  was,  and  ' 
it  already  has  various  schemes  under  con¬ 
sideration  looking  to  decided  changes  in 
the  equipment  of  the  road.  Its  problem, 
it  must  be  remembered,  has  in  the  last 
year  or  two  been  one  of  increasing  dif¬ 
ficulty.  While  the  cable  line  ran  only  to 
Fifty-eighth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue 
there  was  no  unusual  crowding  of  the  cars, 

I  and  the  traffic  was  in  ordinary  times  han¬ 
dled  comfortably  and  well.  The  granting 
I  of  transfer  privileges  at  the  northern  ter-  1 
minus  of  the  line,  however,  and  later  an  | 
extension  of  these  privileges  at  other  con¬ 
necting  points  along  the  route,  began  to 
make  trouble,  and  when  the  Columbus  and 
then  the  Lexington  Avenue  lines  were 
opened,  the  crush  became  tremendous  at 
almost  all  hours.  Aside  from  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  the  passengers,  the  difficulties  of 
operation  were  enormously  increased.  The 
more  cars  which  were  "fed"  into  lower  . 
Broadway,  the  slower  the  whole  number  had 
to  move,  and  the  poorer  was  the  entire  ser¬ 
vice  In  respect  to  speed.  A  trip  on  Broad-  | 
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Tho  Reineily  for  Overcrowtled  Cars 
To  THE  EniTon  OF  The  Evening  Post: 

Sir:  The  Ki-ening  Post  of  July  10  an¬ 
nounces  that  “the  barbarism  of  ‘Dead  Man’s 
Curve’  has  ceased  to  exist.  It  disappeared 
Instantly  when  the  city  authorities  showed 
a  disposition  to  exercise  their  power  to 
regulate  the  traffic  of  the  streets.  Until  the 
Health  Board  asserted  Its  powers  In  this 
direction,  and  manifested  a  determination 
to  exercise  them,  the  cable  company  was 
quite  unable  to  devise  any  less  devastating 
method  of  rounding  the  curve  with  Its 
cars.’’  If  the  authorities  would  only  assert 
and  exercise  their  powers  against  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  the  cars,  and  would  pass  an 
ordinance,  and  enforce  It,  limiting  the  capa¬ 
city  of  each  car  to  so  many  seated  and  so 
many  standing  passengers,  and  providing 
adequate  and  summary  penalties  for  each 
infraction  or  evasion  of  the  ordinance,  the 
poor,  deluded,  and  submissive  people  of  New 
I  York  would  Instantly  learn  that  “additional 
I  track  facilities"  had  no  more  to  do  with 
passengers’  rights  than  the  man  in  the  i 
moon,  and  that  still  no  one  would  have  to 
walk  because  the  capacity  of  a  car  was 
limited  within  the  bounds  of  safety  and 
decency.  C.  H. 

New  Vobk,  July  la 

[The  trouble  is  that  the  problems  of 
overcrowding  and  of  curve-passing  dif¬ 
fer  radically.  The  authorities  can  fix 
the  speed  at  which  a  car  shall  pass  a 
given  point.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  any  ordinance  limiting  the 
number  of  passengers  to  be  taken  into 
a  car  could  be  enforced.  No  one  needs 
to  help  overcrowd  a  car  if  he  is  willing 
to  let  it  pass  by  without  him,  but  the 
average  New  Yorker  is  always  in  a  hur¬ 
ry,  and  would  rather  “hang  on”  than 
be  delayed  for  a  few  minutes.  Where  I 
transportation  companies  do  not  furnish  ! 
cars  enough  they  may  be  called  to  ac-  i 
count,  but  the  trouble  on  Broadway 
seems  to  be,  not  that  the  cars  are  not 
run  with  short  enough  headway,  but  that 
the  trafllc  is  too  heavy  to  be  handled 
without  annoyance  to  the  public.  This 
has  been  the  case  with  every  additional  i 
means  of  transit  provided  in  this  city, 
and  always  will  be  until  something  like  | 
an  underground  road  permits  the  mov¬ 
ing  of  long  trains  at  once.— Ed,  Evenino 
Post.  ]  _ _ 


BROADWAY  CABLE  TRAFFIC. 


MEASURES  OF  RELIEF  FROM  ITS 
I\CREASISG  DISCOMFORTS 


A  New  Double. Deck  Car  under  Con. 
sideration— Merits  and  Possibilities 
of  tho  Device. 


The  recent  scries  of  wrathful  explosions 
by  passengers  on  the  Broadway  cable  line — 
some  of  them  detailed  from  time  to  time  In 
the  newspapers,  others  escaping  that  degree 
of  publicity  because  they  do  not  happen  to 
get  as  far  as  tho  police  stations,  but  all 
frequently  If  not  dally  observed  by  those  who 
travel  on  cable  cars — have  been  marked.  It 
Is  noted  In  many  quarters,  by  more  decided 
rancor  and  more  deliberate  resistance  to 
Imposition  or  ill  treatment  than  at  any  time 
since  what  has  been  jocosely  called  “sardine 
rai)ld  transit"  came  In  vogue  on  tho  surface 
railway  lines  In  this  city.  Many  observers 
affect  to  ace  In  this  change  of  attitude,  from 
meekness  to  frequent  defiance,  a  sign  that 
the  much-abused  worm  is  turning— which  is 
a  brief  method  of  saying  that  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  means  of  transit  on  Broadway, 
tho  main  artery  of  tho  city.  Is  growing  each 
day  more  intense,  and  that  the  public,  by 
making  resistance  at  all  possible  points, 
may,  after  much  labor  (effective  In  isolated 
cases,  hut  more  often  useless  by  reason  of 
Us  diversity  and  lack  of  organization),  bring 
about  a  more  satisfactory  condition  of  things 
in  Broadway  passenger  traffic. 

It  Is  not  denied  that  the  present  state  Is 
worse  than  any  on  the  elevated  roads,  even 
when  they  are  most  crowded.  In  the  opinion" 
of  the  average  passenger  the  Jamming  of  the 
closed  surface  cars  Is  bad  enough,  especially 
when  they  go  lurching  around  the  curves, 
and  often  hurling  many  of  the  standing  tra¬ 
vellers  violently  upon  the  no  less  unfortunate 
sitters.  But  the  acme  of  unpleasant  travel 
Is  conceded  to  have  been  reached  when  the 

for  four  and  not  wide  enough  for  five  per- 
I  sons,  and  because  the  company  permits  pas¬ 
sengers  to  stand  In  spaces  so  narrow  that 
they  are  virtually  atop  of  the  travellers  who 
sit.  All  these  discomforts,  and  many  more, 
have  been  subjects  of  public  comment  for 
a  very  long  time,  but  recently  public  opinion 
has  forced  the  Health  Board  to  take  the 
matter  up,  and  remedial  action  by  that  body 
Is  already  under  way. 

At  tho  same  time,  the  Metropolitan  Com¬ 
pany  is  by  no  means  as  short-sighted  as 
the  elevated  management  so  long  was.  and 
it  already  has  various  schemes  under  con-  ' 
slderatlon  looking  to  decided  changes  in 
the  equipment  of  the  road.  Its  problem. 

It  must  be  remembered,  has  in  the  last 
year  or  two  been  one  of  Increasing  dif¬ 
ficulty.  While  the  cable  line  ran  only  to 
Fifty-eighth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue 
there  was  no  unusual  crowding  of  the  cars, 
and  the  traffic  was  In  ordinary  times  han¬ 
dled  comfortably  and  well.  The  granting 
of  transfer  privileges  at  the  northern  ter- 
minus  of  the  line,  however,  and  later  an  | 
extension  of  these  privileges  at  other  con¬ 
necting  points  along  the  route,  began  to 
make  trouble,  and  when  the  Columbus  and 
then  the  Lexington  Avenue  lines  were 
opened,  the  crush  became  tremendous  at 
almost  all  hours.  Aside  from  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  the  passengers,  the  difficulties  of 
operation  were  enormously  Increased.  Tho 
more  cars  which  were  "fed”  Into  lower 
Broadway,  the  slower  the  whole  number  had 
to  move,  and  the  poorer  was  the  entire  ser-  I 
vice  In  res  peel  In  speed.  \  trip  on  Broad-  i 


now  In  use.  while  It  Is  promised  that  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  it  will  earn 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  single¬ 
deck  cars  on  each  trip,  and  will  be  more  i 
satisfactory  than  the  present  equipment 
even  during  the  time  when  the  weather  ren¬ 
ders  the  upper-tier  seats  less  desirable. 

For  a  long  time  the  problem  of  Its  pro¬ 
jectors  has  been  to  devise  a  “double- 
decker’’  with  sufficient  head-room  on  both 
floors  and  yet  low  enough  to  permit  it  to 
pass  under  the  elevated  railway  structure. 
This  was  the  chief  point  to  which  W.  C. 
Whitney  and  other  leaders  in  the  traction 
company  urged  attention.  It  has  now  been 
done.  The  car  which  will  be  tried  here  in 
August  is  only  13V4  feet  high,  the  room 
used,  for  example,  in  a  slecpiug-car  for  the 
upper  berths  when  closed,  being  taken  for  | 
the  upper-deck  seats,  while  the  "down- 
Btairs”  passengers  have  ample  head-room, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  little  ledge  for  their 
feet,  thus  putting  them  out  of  danger  of 
being  trampled  by  people  who  are  standing 

Any  variety  of  power  can  be  used  to  draw  | 
these  cars.  As  now  used  In  Jamestown,  N.  1 
Y..  they  have  a  steam  boiler  on  one  side,  I 
out  of  the  way  of  passengers,  and  are  heated 
by  a  petroleum  motor  which  Is  virtually  auto-  i 
matlc  In  operation,  .\rrangements  are  now 
making  for  placing  the  boiler  under  the 
car,  out  of  the  way  of  the  stairs. 
Another  source  of  heat  for  power  Is 
compressed  gas.  and  this  plan  for  Indepen¬ 
dent  motors,  it  may  be  mentioned  hero,  is 
now  under  consideration  by  Russell  Sage  for 
the  Manhattan  Elevated  line.  The  device  is 
pronounced  to  be  more  satisfactory  In  every 
w'ay  than  compressed  air,  though  that  power 
at  the  moment  has  the  "right  of  way,"  and 
will  have  a  trial  In  a  few  days  on  the  ele¬ 
vated  road.  The  new  surface  car  is  devised  to 
use  any  of  these  means  without  adding  much 
weight  to  the  structure,  since  It  Is  built  In 
large  part  of  tubular  frames,  and  the  va¬ 
cant  spaces  In  the  tube  framework  are  to  be 
used  as  storehouses  tor  gas  or  fuel. 

The  average  traveller,  made  timorous  by 
the  fearful  lurchlngs  on  the  Broadway 
curves,  may  hesitate  at  the  thought  of  go¬ 
ing  around  one  of  them  on  top  of  a  double¬ 
deck  car.  But  at  this  the  builders  of  it  are 
in  no  wise  disturbed.  Their  car,  they  say. 

Is  so  constructed  that  its  centre  of  gravity 
Is  no  higher  than  in  the  present  cars,  while 
Its  double  trucks  tree  it  from  the  customary 
wrenching  on  curves.  They  guarantee  It  to 
take  with  ease  much  shorter  curves  than 
any  on  the  existing  cable  lines,  and  say  the 
present  distressing  passage  is  quite  unne¬ 
cessary,  such  are  the  merits  of  the  double 


SCENES  DAILY  WITNESSED  ON  THE  CEOWDED  OPEN  CARS  OF  THE  BROADWAY  AND  LEXINGTON’  AVENUE  LINEa 
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«X08EP  rrittfBT'CAUS. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  thl*  cUy  Btves 
notice  that,  at  its  next  meeting.  It  will 
direct  every  city  railroad  company  run¬ 
ning  open  cars  to  ha^e  at  all  times  one 
closed  car  in  every  four  run  on  its  road. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  regu¬ 
lation  will  be  popular  and  acceptable  to 
the  great  majority  of  our  citizens. 

During  the  long  and  chilly  spring  of 
ur  latitude  it  Is  impossible  to  continue 
the  wearing  of  heavy  clothing,  but  dan¬ 
gerous  to  begin  too  soon  the  change  to 
summer  garments,  and  this  condition  of 
weather  generally  lasts  more  or  less  till 
the  middle  of  June,  or  |he  summer  sol¬ 
stice.  This  is  the  season  when  pneu¬ 
monia  and  InUrmlties  of  the  breathing 
apparatus  are  most  prevalent  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  Health  Department  Is  sup¬ 
posed  to  watch  over  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  people,  and  it  does  well  to 
regulate  their  abuse  and  exposure  upon 
public  conveyances.  As  the  summer  ad¬ 
vances  a  more  liberal  supply  of  open  ve¬ 
hicles  may  be  allowed,  but  for  the  pres- 
least,  it  would  be  well  to  save 
passengers  from  too  liberal  draughts  of 
fresh  air. 

It  is  not  the  public  demand  for  open 

trs  which  produces  them  thus  early  in 
the  season  so  much  as  the  greed  ahd  keen 
business  cunning  of  the  surface  railroad 
companies.  Their  open  cars  are  lighter 
in  weight  and  more  capacious  in  seating 
than  the  closed  ones,  and  the  profit  in 
filling  them  is  greater  to  the  companies 
that  own  them.  It  will  gratify  very 
many  of  those  compelled  to  use  them  to 
know  that  the  companies  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  do  something  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  and  benefit  of  their  unwilling  pa¬ 
trons.  ^ _ 


THIg  M  THE  LONGEST  TINNEL. 

Pusses  Directly  Denenth  Pike's  Peak, 
7,000  Feet  Pudergroand. 

Two  gangs  of  workmen  have  just  begun 
digging  in  Colorado  the  longest  tunnel  which 
man  ever  attempted  to  construct.  The  main 
bore  will  be  twenty-miles  long,  and  connect¬ 
ing  with  this  are  subsidiary  miles.  So,  In 
reality,  the  task  that  has  been  put  under  way 
is  that  of  digging  fifty  mlles'of  tunnels,  and 
every  fOot  of  this  vast  system  will  be  under 
Pike’s - -  - - - - -  ‘ - 


..h  side. 

The  starting  point  of  the  main  tunnel,  i 


the  Cripple  Creek  Times,  Is  a 
'  mountain  leading  up  to  Plke'f 
old  town  of  Colorado  City.  1 


_  _ lel,  says 

it  the  foot  of  the 
s  Peak,  near  the 

—  _ _ ...  This  point  Is  hut 

a  short  distance  from  the  railroads  which  span 
the  country  between  Colorado  Springs  and 
Manitou.  From  here  it  runs  almost  due 
southwest.  The  further  edge  of  the  tunnel 
la  at  the  edge  of  the  mountains  at  Four  Mile 
Creek,  over  In  Fremont  county.  Col.,  six 
miles  south  of  Cripple  Creek  and  near  the 
little  town  of  Sunol.  Two  gangs  of  men,  as 
stated,  are  working  on  the  tunnel,  one  at 
each  end.  Just  at  present  they  are  making 
progress  at  the  rate  of  thlrtv  feel  a  day.  It  Is 
believed  that  tha  mammoth  task  they  have 
undertaken  will  be  completed  In  seven  years 
from  the  first  of  the  present  month. 

The  main  tunnel  will  pass  directly  under 
the  cone  of  Pike's  Peak  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
7,000  feet  and  2.700  feet  beneath  the  town  of 
Victor.  Its  average  depth  from  the  surface 
will  be  2.800  feet,  and  It  Is  designed  to  teat 
the  mineral  deposits  of  the  territory  — 

J  great  depths. 


_  _ _j  of  laterals  are 

coniempiaieu,  snd  these  will  past  under- 

,  lieath  all  the  Cripple  Creek  district  r* - 

‘  B  depth  of  2,f“  '■ 


‘1^.  1,3  -1  -  "cripple ''Creeit.'vlc- 
I  iui  the  various  small  towns  and  a 

I  thoiiaand  mines  are  to  be  made  trlbuUry.  to 
this  vast  system. 

'  Under  present  circumstances  the  distance— 
the  shortest  way— from  Colorado  Springs  to 
Cripple  Creek  Is  fifty-four  mUes.  By  way  of 
•he  funnel  the  two  cities  will  only  be  sixteen 
miles  apart.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  contrac- 
Lora  that  the  average- cost  per  foot  of  excava- 
U«n  will  be  WO.  This  makea  the  tota)  prob¬ 
able  expense  of  the  tunnel  and  Its 

subsidiary  branches  120.6*0.000. 


t- 

Open  and  Closed  Cars. 

The  present  Health  Board  of  the  city 
of  New  York  is  rapidly  building  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  grappling  promptly  and  sensi¬ 
bly  with  questions  which  formerly  ad¬ 
vanced  no  further  toward  solution  than 
the  complaint  columns  of  the  dally  press. 
A  striking  instance  of  the  new  policy  of 
crediting  the  people  with  a  degree  of  In¬ 
telligence  not  unworthy  of  consideration 
by  science  and  the  power  of  public  ofiSce 
is  shown  In  the  Health  Board’s  addition 
to  the  Sanitary  Code  dealing  with  open 
cars  on  the  surface  roads. 

Annually  there  has  been  more  or  less 
complaint  that  when  these  cars  were  once 
placed  in  commission  on  the  advent  of 
balmy  spring  weather,  the  service  was 
maintained  regardless  of  startling 
changes  In  temperature  from  warmth  to 
winter  chill.  It  has  also  been  a  cause 
of  complaint  that  great  public  discomfort 
is  caused  by  the.  use  of  open  cars  in  rainy 
summer  weather.  The  Sanitary  Code 
now  prescribes  that  every  passenger  rail¬ 
road  In  the  city  shall  at  all  times  of  the 
year  furnish  at  least  one  closed  car  In 
every  four  cars  run. 
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(The  Mall  and  Express.! 

OPEN  CARS  AND  CLOSED. 

The  Sanitary  Code  now  prescribes  that 
every  passenger  railroad  in  the  city 
shall  at  all  times  of  the  year  furnish  at 
least  cflie  closed  cor  in  every  four  cars  run. 
This  Is  an  admirable  provision,  as  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  every  one  who  within  the  past 
fortnight  has  been  subjected  to  the  disagree¬ 
able  and  dangerous  results  of  travel  in  our 
open  cars  In  weather  demanding  winter 
wraps  or  umbrellas.  Not  alone  is  discomfort 
the  cost  paid.  Severe  colds,  If  not  serious  Ill¬ 
ness,  have  resulted,  we  doubt  not,  In  many 
hundreds  of  cases. 
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General  Eteelrle  Coi 
tkc  Centriil  Cndergi-ounil  Rail 

NEW  yOKK,  M-iy  2«.— II  is  staled 
General  Electric  Company 
contract  for  the  equipment  of  th^ 
Underground  Railway  of  Londd 
amount  of  the  contract  Is  somethi 
J500.000.  All  of  tlie  material  will  be|| 
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Closed  C^.  //\ 

The  present  Health  Board  of  the  city 
gets  a  BIG^NDON  CONTIJ  titirfo^^^a;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

bly  with  questions  which  formerly  ad¬ 
vanced  no  further  toward  solution  than 
the  complaint  columns  of  the  dally  press. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  new  policy  of 
crediting  the  people  with  a  degree  of  In¬ 
telligence  not  unworthy  of  consideration 
by  science  and  the  power  of  public  office 
Is  shown  In  the  Health  Board’s  addition 
to  the  Sanitary  Code  dealing  with  open 
cars  on  the  surface  roads. 

Annually  there  has  been  more  or  less 
complaint  that  when  these  cars  were  once 
placed  In  commission  on  the  advent  of 
balmy  spring  weather,  the  service  was 
maintained  regardless  of  startling 
changes  In  temperature  from  warmth  to 
winter  chill.  It  has  also  been  a  cause 
of  complaint  that  great  public  discomfort 
is  caused  by  the  use  of  open  cars  In  rainy 
summer  weather. 
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The  Sanitary  Code 


,  now  prescribes  that  every  passenger  rail¬ 
road  In  the  city  shall  at  all  times  of  the 
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admirable  provision,  as  will 
appreciated  by  every  one  who  within 
the  past  fortnight  has  been  subjected  to 
the  disagreeable  and  dangerous  results 
of  travel  In  our  open  cars  In  weather  de¬ 
manding  winter  wraps  or  umbrellas.  Not 
alone  is  discomfort  the  cost  paid.  Severe 
colds.  If  not  serious  Illness,  have  re¬ 
sulted,  we  doubt  not.  In  many  hundreds 
of  cases.  ' 

The  new  order  will  do  no  Injustice  to 
the  railway  companies,  and  It  will  en¬ 
able  the  Intending  traveler  who  prefers 
a  closed  car,  either  from  Inclination  or 
caution,  to  calculate  approximately  how 
long  he  win  be  compelled  to  wait  for 
one.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  safe  provls- 


It  IB  believed  that  It  will  only  be  a  queatton 
of  a  short  time  now  when  the  belligerency 
of  the  Staten  Island  mosquitoes  will  be  recog  ' 
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In  the  Country,  the  One  Who  Kills  the  Most  Mosquitoes  on  the  Other,  Wins. 
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4'ioSED  SrUmiT-CAUK. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  this  city  gives 
notice  that,  at  its  next  meeting,  it  will 
direct  every  city  railroad  company  run¬ 
ning  open  cars  to  hav’e  at  all  times  one 
closed  car  in  every  four  run  on  Ite  road. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  regu¬ 
lation  will  be  popular  and  acceptable  to 
the  great  majority  of  our  citizens. 

During  the  long  and  chilly  spring  of 
our  latitude  It  Is  impossible  to  continue 
the  wearing  of  heavy  clothing,  but  dan¬ 
gerous  to  begin  too  soon  the  change  to 
summer  garments,  and  this  condition  of 
weather  generally  lasts  more  or  less  till 
the  middle  of  June,  or  |he  summer  sol¬ 
stice.  This  is  the  season  when  pneu¬ 
monia  and  inflrmltles  of  the  breathing 
apparatus  are  most  prevalent  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  Health  Department  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  watch  over  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  people,  and  it  does  well  to 
i-cguldte  their  abuse  and  exposure  upon 
public  conveyances.  As  the  summer  ad¬ 
vances  a  more  liberal  supply  of  open  ve¬ 
hicles  may  be  allowed,  but  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  at  least,  it  would  be  well  to  save 
passengers  from  too  liberal  draughts  of 
fresh  air. 

It  is  not  the  public  demand  for  open 
cars  which  produces  them  thus  early  in 
the  season  so  much  as  the  greed  and  keen 
business  cunning  of  the  surface  railroad 
companies.  Their  open  cars  are  lighter 
in  weight  and  more  capacious  in  seating 
than  the  closed  ones,  and  the  profit  in 
filling  them  is  greater  to  the  companies 
that  own  them.  It  will  gratify  very 
many  of  those  compelled  to  use  them  to 
know  that  the  companies  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  do  something  for  the  conven- 


digglng  in  Colorado  the  longest  tunnel  which 
man  ever  attempted  to  construct.  The  main 
I  bore  will  be  twenty-rnlles  long,  and  connect¬ 
ing  with  this  are  subsidiary  miles.  So,  in 
reality,  the  task  that  has  been  put  under  way 
is  that  of  digging  fifty  miles 'of  tunnels,  and 
every  foot  of  this  vast  system  will  be  under 
Pike’s  Peak  and  the  mountains  that  tower  on 
each  side. 

The  starting  point  of  the  main  tunnel,  says 
the  Cripple  Creek  Times,  Is  at  the  foot  of  the 
'  mountain  leading  up  to  Pike's  Peak,  near  the 
old  town  of  Colorado  City.  This  point  Is  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  railroads  which  span 
the  country  between  Colorado  Springs  and 
Manltou.  From  here  it  runs  almost  due 
southwest.  The  further  edge  of  the  tunnel 
is  at  the  edge  of  the  mountains  at  Four  Mile 
Creek,  over  In  Fremont  county.  Col.,  six 
miles  south  of  Cripple  Creek  and  near  the 
little  town  of  Sunol.  Two  gangs  of  men,  as 
stated,  are  working  on  the  tunnel,  one  at 
each  end.  Just  at  present  they  are  making 
progress  at  the  rate  of  thirtv  feet  u  day.  It  Is 
believed  that  the  mammoth  task  they  have 
undertaken  will  he  completed  In  seven  years 
from  the  first  of  the  present  month. 

The  main  tunnel  will  pass  directly  under 
the  cone  of  Pike's  Peak  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
7,000  feet  and  2,700  feet  beneath  the  town  of 
Victor.  Its  average  depth  from  'he  surface 
will  be  2,S00  feet,  and  It  Is  designed  to  test 
the  mineral  deposits  of  the  territory  at  these 
great  depths.  Thirty  miles  of  laterals  are 
nontemplated.  and  these  will  pass  under¬ 
neath  all  the  Cripple  Creek  district  at  an  ayer- 
I  age  depth  of  2.S00  feet.  Cripple  Creek.  \  Ic- 
I  tor.  Glliette.  the  various  small  towns  and  a 
I  thousand  mines  are  to  be  made  tributary,  to 
this  vast  system.  . 

Under  present  circumstances  the  distance— 
the  shortest  way— from  Colorado  Springs  to 
Cripple  Creek  is  fifty-four  miles.  By  way  of 
he  tunnel  the  two  cities  will  only  be  sixteen 
niles  apart.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  eontrac- 
ors  that  the  average  cost  per  foot  of  exoava- 


Open  and  Closed  Cars.  IH^  3 

The  present  Health  Board  of  the  city 
of  New  York  Is  rapidly  building  a  repu-  oi 

tatlon  for  grappling  promptly  and  sensl-  'pllE 
bly  with  questions  which  formerly  ad-  1 
vanced  no  further  toward  solution  than  least^on 
the  complaint  columns  of  the  daily  press.  ,g'’ 

A  striking  Instance  of  the  new  policy  of  predate 
crediting  the  people  with  a  degree  of  In-  fortnigh 
telligence  not  unworthy  of  consideration  n"' 

by  science  and  the  power  of  public  ofSce 
Is  shown  In  the  Health  Board’s  addition  ThTcLt 
to  the  Sanitary  Code  dealing  with  open  ness,  ha 
cars  on  the  surface  roads.  hundred 

Annually  there  has  been  more  or  less 
complaint  that  when  these  cars  were  once 
placed  In  commission  on  the  advent  of 
balmy  spring  weather,  the  service  was 
maintained  regardless  of  startling  ^ 

changes  in  temperature  from  warmth  to  GETS 
winter  chill.  It  has  also  been  a  cause 
of  complaint  that  great  public  discomfort  Geiicrui 
is  caused  by  the,  use  of  open  cars  in  rainy  tue  t-< 
summer  weather.  The  Sanitary  Code  new 

now  prescribes  that  every  passenger  rail-  Gem;rul 
road  In  the  city  shall  at  all  times  of  the  contract 
year  furnish  at  least  one  closed  car  in  Unuergr 

I  every  four  cars  run.  ' 


fHt  editOrit^us  I 
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.  an  £  ^  ^OpWaml  closed ' 

,  7  ^  V/'  ^  present  Health  Board  of  the  city 

OETS  A  B.«^0»DOK  COBTa 

-....rat  Kieoiri..  com.a.nv  ta I questions  which  formerly  ad- 
'tue  Central  La.ierBioua.i  Hai|  J^nced  no  further  toward  solution  than 
new  YOKK,  May  2G.-It  is  stated  || 

Jeneral  Electric  Company  has  sec|  it  ®  PoHcy  of 

ontract  for  the  equipment  of  the!  the  people  with  a  degree  of  In- 

jnuerground  Railway  of  Londc  telligence  not  Unworthy  of  consideration 
imount  of  the  contract  Is  someth  by  science  and  the  power  of  public  office 
1500,000.  AU  of  til*  nmteri^  will  bej  is  shown  in  the  Health  Board’s  addition 
/  A  Ml  C*  to  the  Sanitary  Code  dealing  with  open  i 

/  GAM^  on  the  surface  roads.  ' 

<  /S  vn  Annually  there  has  been  more  or  less 

■  ^ complaint  that  when  these  cars  were  once 

■viJ-J  placed  in  commission  on  the  advent  of 

- '  ^  spring  weather,  the  service  was 

?  Im  maintained  regardless  of  startling 

C  "  1  changes  In  temperature  from  warmth  to 

*  ^  ‘’cen  a  cause  ' 

'  complaint  that  great  public  discomfort 

caused  by  the  use  of  open  cars  in  rainy  ' 

-  summer  weather.  The  Sanitary  Code 

^  prescribes  that  every  passenger  rall- 

( I  /  /  •  '  ‘oad  in  the  city  shall  at  all  times  of  the 

MBfehl  /  /  /  *  M  furnish  at  least  one  closed  car  In 

w  ^  every  four  cars  run. 

a/  ra  .  nn  admirable  provision,  as  will 

L  J  appreciated  by  every  one  who  within 

- fortnight  has  been  subjected  to 

^‘®nsreeable  and  dangerous  results  ' 
TJ  yy  Ni  open  cars  In  weather  de- 

mandlng  winter  wraps  or  umbrellas.  Not 

Q  discomfort  the  cost  paid.  Severe 

serious  Illness,  have  re- 

- not.  in  many  hundreds 

f  /  I  ^  of  cases. 

injustice  to 

.  W  ®  tne  railway  companies,  and  it  will  en- 

^  ^  0  A  intending  traveler  who  prefers  ' 

^  either  from  inclination  or 

^  caution,  to  calculate  approximately  how  I 

- compelled  to  wait  for 

^  reasonable  and  safe  provis-  '■ 


It  is  believed  that  It  will  only  be  a  questi 


In  the  Country,  the  One  Who  Kills  the  Most  Mosquitoes  on  the  Other,  Wins. 
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CLOSED  STItUfET'CAUS. 

The  Board  on  Health  of  this  city  gives 
notice  that,  at  its  next  meeting,  it  will 
direct  every  city  railroad  company  run¬ 
ning  open  cars  to  ha^e  at  all  times  one 
closed  car  in  every  four  run  on  its  road. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  regu¬ 
lation  will  be  popular  and  acceptable  to 
the  great  majority  of  our  citizens. 

During  the  long  and  chilly  spring  of 
our  latitude  It  is  impossible  to  continue 
the  wearing  of  heavy  clothing,  but  dan¬ 
gerous  to  begin  too  soon  the  change  to 
summer  garments,  and  this  condition  of 
weather  generally  lasts  more  or  less  till 
the  middle  of  June,  or  |he  summer  sol¬ 
stice.  This  is  the  season  when  pneu¬ 
monia  and  infirmities  of  the  breathing 
apparatus  are  most  prevalent  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  Health  Department  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  watch  over  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  people,  and  It  does  well  to 
regulate  their  abuse  and  exposure  upon 
public  conveyances.  As  the  summer  ad¬ 
vances  a  more  liberal  supply  of  open  ve¬ 
hicles  may  be  allowed,  but  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  at  least,  it  would  be  well  to  save 
passengers  from  too  liberal  draughts  of 
fresh  air. 

It  la  not  the  public  demand  for  open 
cars  which  produces  them  thus  early  in 
the  season  so  much  as  the  greed  and  keen 
business  cunning  of  the  surface  railroad 
companies.  Their  open  cars  are  lighter 
In  weight  and  more  capacious  in  seating 
than  the  closed  ones,  and  the  profit  in 
filling  them  is  greater  to  the  companies 
that  own  them.  It  will  gratify  very 
many  of  those  compelled  to  use  them  to 
know  that  the  companies  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  do  something  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  and  benefit  of  their  unwilling  pa- 


THI8  IS  THE  liONGEST  Tl'IVNBL. 

Fnsscs  Directly  Denenth  Pike's  Peak, 
7,U0U  Feet  I'nderBronnd. 

Two  gangs  of  workmen  have  just  begun 
digging  In  Colorado  the  longest  tunnel  which 
man  aver  attempted  to  construct.  The  main 
bore  will  be  twenty-nflles  long,  and  connect¬ 
ing  with  this  are  subsidiary  miles.  So,  In 
reality,  the  task  that  has  been  put  under  way 
is  that  of  digging  lifty  mlles'of  tunnels,  and 
every  foot  of  this  vast  system  will  be  under 
Pike’s  Peak  and  the  mountains  that  tower  on 
each  side. 

The  starting  point  of  the  main  tunnel,  says 
I  the  Cripple  Creek  Times,  Is  at  the  foot  of  the 
•  mountain  leading  up  to  Pike's  Peak,  near  the 
old  town  of  Colorado  City.  This  point  Is  hut 
a  short  distance  from  the  railroads  which  span 
the  country  between  Colorado  Springs  and 
Manltou.  From  here  it  runs  almost  due 
southwest.  The  further  edge  of  the  tunnel 
is  at  the  edge  of  the  mountains  at  Four  Mile 
Creek,  over  in  Fremont  county.  Col.,  six 
miles  south  of  Cripple  Creek  and  near  the 
little  town  of  Sunol.  Two  gangs  of  men,  as 
stated,  are  working  on  the  tunnel,  one  at 
each  end.  Just  at  present  they  are  ihaking 
progress  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  a  day.  It  is 
believed  that  the  mammoth  task  they  have 
undertaken  will  be  completed  In  seven  years 
from  the  first  of  the  present  month. 

The  main  tunnel  will  pass  directly  under 
the  cone  of  Pike's  Peak  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
7  000  feet  and  2,700  feet  beneath  the  town  of 
Victor.  Its  average  depth  from  the  surface 
will  be  2.800  feet,  and  it  is  designed  to  test 
the  mineral  deposits  of  the  territory  at  these 
great  depths.  Thirty  miles  of  laterals  are 
'  Contemplated,  and  these  will  pass  under- 
,  neath  all  the  Cripple  Creek  district  at  an  aver- 


Open  and  Closed  Carg, 

The  present  Health  Board  of  the  city 
of  New  York  is  rapidly  building  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  grappling  promptly  and  sensi¬ 
bly  with  questions  which  formerly  ad¬ 
vanced  no  further  toward  solution  than 
the  complaint  columns  of  the  dally  press. 
A  striking  Instance  of  the  new  policy  of 
crediting  the  people  with  a  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence  not  unworthy  of  consideration 
by  science  and  the  power  of  public  office 
is  shown  in  the  Health  Board’s  addition 
'  to  the  Sanitary  Code  dealing  with  open 
cars  on  the  surface  roads. 

Annually  there  has  been  more  or  less 
complaint  that  when  these  cars  were  once 
placed  In  commission  on  the  advent  of 
balmy  spring  weather,  the  service  was 
maintained  regardless  of  startling 
changes  In  temperature  from  warmth  to 
winter  chill.  It  has  also  been  a  cause 
of  complaint  that  great  public  discomfort 
is  caused  by  the.  use  of  open  cars  in  rainy 
summer  weather.  The  Sanitary  Code 
now  prescribes  that  every  passenger  rail¬ 
road  In  the  city  shall  at  all  times  of  the 
year  furnish  at  least  one  closed  car  in 
I  every  four  cars  run. 
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This  Is  an  admirable  pro^ 
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tke  Central  Cndergrouiid  Rntlnn;-. 

NEW  yOKK,  May  20.— It  is  staled  that  the 
Genera!  Electric  Company  has  secured  the 
contract  for  the  equipment  of  the  Central 
Underground  Railway  of  London.  The 


THE  NEW  GAME  OF  LOVE  TAPS. 
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one.  i  ffl  ^  ' 
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great  depths.  Thirty  miles  of  laterals  are 
'  Contemplated,  and  these  will  pass  under- 

i  neath  all  the  Cripple  Creek  district  at  an  aver¬ 
age  depth  of  2.g(»  feet.  Cripple  Creek,  Vic¬ 
tor..  Gillette,  the  various  small  towns  and  a 
thousand  mines  are  to  be  made  tributary,  to 
this  vaet  system. 

Under  present  circumstances  the  distance— 
the  shortest  way— from  Colorado  Springs  to 
Cripple  Creek  Is  fifty-four  miles.  By  way  of 
•he  funnel  the  two  cities  will  only  be  sixteen 
nlles  apart.  It  la  estimated  by  the  contrac- 
lora  that  the  average  cost  per  foot  of  excava- 
Usn  will  be  180.  Thla  makea  the  total  prqb- 
ahle  expense  of  digging  the  tunnel  and  Its 
subsidiary  branches  820.520.000. 


It  Is  believed  that  it  will  only  be  a  question  / 
of  a  short  time  now  when  the  belligerency  ! 
of  the  Staten  Island  mosquitoes  will  be  recog 


ana  mosquitoes  win  oe  recog  'j  t  ^ 
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In  the  Country,  the  One  Who  Kills  the  Most  Mosquitoes  on  the  Other,  Wins. 
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lOSSP  UTlipfeT'CAHII. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  this  city  gives 
notice  that,  at  its  next  meeting.  It  will 
direct  every  city  railroad  company  run¬ 
ning  open  cars  to  ha^e  at  all  times  one 
closed  oar  in  every  four  run  on  Ite  road. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  regu¬ 
lation  will  be  popular  and  acceptable  to 
the  great  majority  of  our  oltlaena. 

During  the  long  and  chilly  spring  of 
our  latitude  it  is  impossible  to  continue 
the  wearing  of  heavy  clothing,  but  dan¬ 
gerous  to  begin  too  soon  the  change  to 
summer  garments,  and  this  condition  of 
weather  generally  lasts  more  dr  less  till 
the  middle  of  June,  or  |he  summer  sol¬ 
stice.  This  la  the  season  when  pneu¬ 
monia  and  Infirmities  of  the  breathing 
apparatus  are  most  prevalent  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  Health  Department  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  watch  over  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  people,  and  it  does  well  to 
regulate  their  abuse  and  exposure  upon 
public  oonveyanoes.  As  the  summer  ad¬ 
vances  a  more  liberal  supply  of  open  ve¬ 
hicles  may  be  allowed,  but  for  the  pres- 
least,  it  would  be  well  to  save 
passengers  from  too  liberal  draughts  of 
fresh  air,  ’ 

It  la  not  the  public  demand  for  open 
cars  which  produces  them  thus  early  in 
the  season  so  much  as  the  greed  ahd  keen 
business  cunning  of  the  surface  railroad 
companies.  Their  open  cars  are  lighter 
in  weight  and  more  capacious  In  seating 
than  the  closed  ones,  and  the  profit  in 
filling  them  is  greater  to  the  companies 
that  own  them.  It  will  gratify  very 
many  of  those  compelled  to  use  them 
know  that  the  companies  have  been 
qulred  to  do  something  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  and  benefit  of  their  unwilling  pa¬ 
trons.  ^ _ 


THIS  W  THE  IvOMGEST  Tl'NNEli. 

PtiBses  Directly  Bencnth  Pike’s  Peak, 
T.OOO  Feet  I'ndergronna. 

Two  gangs  of  workmen  have  just  begun 
digging  in  Colorado  the  longest  tunnel  which 
man  aver  attempted  to'  construct.  The  main 
bore  will  be  twenty-miles  Ipng,  and  connect- 
.  Ing  with  this  are  subsidiary  miles.  So,  In 
reality,  the  task  that  has  been  put  under  way 
Is  that  of  digging  fifty  miles 'of  tunnela,  and 
every  foot  of  this  vast  system  will  be  under 
Pikers  Peak  and  the-  mountains  that  tower  on 
each  side. 

The  starting  point  of  the  main  tunnel,  says 
I  the  Cripple  Creek  Times.  Is  at  the  foot  of  the 
I  mountain  leading  up  to  Pike’s  Peak,  near  the 
old  town  of  Colorado  City.  This  point  Is  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  railroads  which  span 
the  country  between  Colorado  Springs  and 
Manltou.  From  here  It  runs  almost  due 
southwest.  The  further  edge  of  the  tunnel 
is  at  the  edge  of  the  mountains  at  Four  Mile 
Creek,  over  In  Fremont  county.  Col.,  six 
miles  south  of  Cripple  Creek  and  near  the 
little  town  of  Sunol.  Two  gangs  of  men.  as 
stated,  are  working  on  the  tunnel,  one  at 
each  end.  Just  at  present  they  are  making 
progress  at  the  rate  of  thirty  foot  a  day.  It  Is 
believed  that  the  mammoth  task  they  have 
undertaken  will  be  completed  In  seven  years 
from  the  first  of  the  present  month. 

The  main  tunnel  will  pass  directly  under 
the  cone  of  Pike’s  Peak  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
7,000  feet  and  2.700  feet  beneath  the  town  of 
Victor.  Its  average  depth  from  *he  surface 
will  be  2.800  feet,  and  It  Is  designed  to^  teat 
the  mineral  deposits  of  the  territory  at  these 
[.great  depths.  Thirty  miles  , of  laterals  are 
Icontemplated,  and  these  will  p«»*  under- 
heath  all  the  <'1®vk  <ll»‘';lct  at  an  aver¬ 

age  depth  of  2,800  feet.  Cripple  Creek,  'Vlc- 
I  tor.  Olllatte,  the  various  small  towns,  and  a 
r  thouaand  mines  are  to  be  made  tributary,  to 
this  vast  system.  „ 

'  Under  present  circumstances  the  distance— 
the  shortest  way-from  Colorado  Springs  to 
Cripple  Creek  is  fifty-tour  miles.  By  way  of 
the  tunnel  the  two  cities  will  only  be  sixteen 
mllea  apart  It  Is  estimated  by  the  contrac¬ 
tors  that  the  average- cost  per  foot  of  excava¬ 
tion  win  be  $80.  Thie  makee  the  total  prqb-; 
able  expense  of  dlgglng^tim  tunnel  and  Its. 
subeldlary  branohea  tE.5W.000. 
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Open  and  Closed  Cars. 

The  present  Health  Board  of  the  city 
of  New  York  Is  rapidly  building  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  grappling  promptly  and  sensi¬ 
bly  with  questions  which  formerly  ad¬ 
vanced  no  further  toward  solution  than 
the  complaint  columns  of  the  dally  press. 
A  striking  Instance  of  the  new  policy  of 
crediting  the  people  with  a  degree  of  In¬ 
telligence  not  unworthy  of  consideration 
by  science  and  the  power  of  public  oflSce 
Is  shown  In  the  Health  Board’s  addition 
to  the  Sanitary  Code  dealing  with  open 
cars  on  the  surface  roads. 

Annually  there  has  been  more  or  less 
complaint  that  when  these  cars  were  once 
placed  In  commission  on  the  advent  of 
balmy  spring  weather,  the  aervice  was 
maintained  regardless  of  startling 
changes  In  temperature  from  warmth  to 
winter  chill.  It  has  also  been  a  cause 
of  complaint  that  great  public  discomfort 
Is  caused  by  the.  use  of  open  cars  In  rainy 
summer  weather.  The  Sanitary  Code 
now  prescribes  that  every  passenger  rail¬ 
road  In  the  city  shall  at  all  times  of  the 
year  furnish  at  least  one  closed  car  In 
every  four  cars  run. 

This  is  an  admirable  provision,  as  will 
be  appreciated  by  every  one  who  within 
the  past  fortnight  has  been  subjected  to 
the  disagreeable  and  dangerous  results 
of  travel  in  our  open  cars  In  weather  de¬ 
manding  winter  wraps  or  umbrellas.  Not 
alone  Is  discomfort  the  cost  paid.  Severe 
colds.  If  not  serious  Illness,  have  re¬ 
sulted,  we  doubt  not,  in  many  hundreds 
of  cases. 

The  new  order  will  do  no  Injustice  to 
the  railway  companies,  and  It  will  en¬ 
able  the  intending  traveler  who  prefers 
a  closed  car,  either  from  Inclination  or 
caution,  to  calculate  approximately  how 
long  he  will  be  compelled  to  wait  for 
one.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  safe  provis¬ 
ion. 
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GETS  A  BIG  LONDON  CONTRACT. 
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1  Electric  Company  to  Eqnlp 
Mitral  Undergrouna  Rulltvay. 

new  YORK,  May  2G.— It  is  staled  that  the 
General  Electric  Company  has  secured  the 
contract  for  the  equipment  of  the  Central 
Underground  Railway  of  Rendon.  Tho 
amount  of  the  contract  Is  something  over 
8500,000.  All  of  the  material  will  be  made  In 
this  country. 
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closed  S-rUVlCT'CAHK. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  this  city  gives 
notice  that,  at  Its  next  meeting,  it  will 
direct  every  city  railroad  company  run¬ 
ning  open  cars  to  have  at  all  times  one 
closed  car  in  every  four  run  on  it»  road. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  regu¬ 
lation  will  be  popular  and  acceptable  to 
he  great  majority  of  our  citizens. 

During  the  long  and  chilly  spring  of 
ur  latitude  it  Is  Impossible  to  continue 
le  wearing  of  heavy  clothing,  but  dan¬ 
gerous  to  begin  too  soon  the  change  to 
summer  garments,  and  this  condition  of 
weather  generally  lasts  more  or  less  till 
the  middle  of  June,  or  |lie  summer  sol¬ 
stice.  This  Is  the  season  when  pneu¬ 
monia  and  inflrmlties  of  the  breathing 
apparatus  are  most  prevalent  and  dan- 
us.  The  Health  Department  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  watch  over  the  health  and  com- 
irt  of  the  people,  and  It  does  well  to 
guldte  their  abuse  and  exposure  upon 
public  conveyances.  As  the  summer  ad- 
•es  a  more  liberal  supply  of  open  ve¬ 
hicles  may  be  allowed,  but  for  the  pres¬ 
at  least,  it  would  be  well  to  save 
passengers  from  too  liberal  draughts  of 

It  is  not  the  public  demand  tor  open 
trs  which  produces  them  thus  early  in 
the  season  so  much  as  the  greed  and  keen 
business  cunning  of  the  surface  railroad 
companies.  Their  open  cars  are  lighter 
In  weight  and  more  capacious  In  seating 
than  the  closed  ones,  and  the  profit  In 
filling  them  is  greater  to  the  companies 
that  own  them.  It  will  gratify  very 
many  of  those  compelled  to  use  them  to 
know  that  the  companies  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  do  something  for  the  conven. 
lence  and  benefit  of  their  unwilling  pa¬ 
trons. 


THIS  IS  THE  liOXGBST  TlNXBIj. 
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_ _ _ „  tunnel  which 

_  attempted  to  construct.  The  main 

I  bore  will  be  twenty-miles  long,  and  connect¬ 
ing  with  this  are  subsidiary  miles.  So,  in 
reality,  the  task  that  has  been  put  under  way 
is  that  of  digging  titty  miles ’of  tunnels,  and 
every  foot  of  this  vast  system  will  be  under 
Pike's  Peak  and  the  mountains  that  tower  on 
each  side. 

The  starting  point  of  the  main  tunnel,  says 
I  the  Cripple  Creek  Times,  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
'  mountain  leading  up  to  Pike’s  Peak,  near  the 
old  town  of  Colorado  City.  This  point  is  hut 
a  short  distance  from  the  railroads  which  span 
the  country  between  Colorado  Springs  ' 
Manltou.  From  here  it  runs  almost 
southwest.  The  further 
is  at  the  edge  - 

miles  south  of  Cripple  Creelf  and  t.^„.  — 
little  town  of  Sunol.  Two  gangs  of  men,  as 
stated,  are  working  on  the  tunnel,  one  at 
each  end.  Just  at  present  they  are  making 
progress  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  a  c^y.  It  is 
believed  that  the  mammoth  task  they  have 
undertaken  will  be  completed  in  seven  years 
from  the  first  of  the  present  month. 

Tlic  main  tunnel  will  pass  directly  under 
the  eone  of  Pike's  Peak  at  a  depth  of  nearly 
7  000  feet  and  2,700  feet  lieneath  the  town  of 
Victor.  Its  average  depth  from  'he  surface 
will  be  2,800  feet,  and  it  is  designed  to  teat 
the  mineral  deposits  of  the  territory  at  these 
great  depths.  Thirty  miles  of  laterals  are 
contemplated,  and  these  will  pass  under¬ 
neath  all  the  Cripple  Creek  district  at  an  aver- 
I  age  depth  of  2,K»  feet.  Cripple  Creek,  Vic- 
I  tor  Gillette,  the  various  small  towns  and  a 
I  thousand  mines  are  to  be  made  tributary,  to 
this  vast  system. 

Under  present  circumstances  the  distance— 
the  shortest  way-from  Colorado  Springs  to 

WnnWe  'fw"o“c^if^s‘''wS‘l'‘rnly '^b'e  slfxYee^n^ 

nlles  apart  It  Is  estimated  the  contrac¬ 
tors  that  the  average  cost  per  foot  of  excava- 
Uon  will  be  MO.  This  makes  the  total  prob¬ 
able  expense  of  digging  the  tunnel  and  its 
.subsidiary  branches  $20.520.000. 
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Open  and  C  losed  Cars. 

The  present  Health  Board  of  the  city 
of  New  York  Is  rapidly  building  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  grappling  promptly  and  sensi¬ 
bly  with  questions  which  formerly  ad¬ 
vanced  no  further  toward  solution  than 
the  complaint  columns  of  the  dally  press. 
A  striking  instance  of  the  new  policy  of 
crediting  the  people  with  a  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence  not  unworthy  of  consideration 
by  science  and  the  power  of  public  office 
Is  shown  In  the  Health  Board’s  addition 
to  the  Sanitary  Code  dealing  with  open 
cars  on  the  surface  roads. 

Annually  there  has  been  more  or  less 
complaint  that  when  these  cars  were  once 
placed  In  commission  on  the  advent  of 
balmy  spring  weather,  the  service  was 
maintained  regardless  of  startling 
changes  in  temperature  from  warmth  to 
winter  chill.  It  has  also  been  a  cause 
of  complaint  that  great  public  discomfort 
is  caused  by  the.  use  of  open  cars  in  rainy 
summer  weather.  The  Sanitary  Code 
now  prescribes  that  every  passenger  rail¬ 
road  In  the  city  shall  at  all  times  of  the 
year  furnish  at  least  one  closed  car  In 
every  four  cars  run. 

This  Is  an  admirable  provision,  as  will 
bo  appreciated  by  every  one  who  within 
the  past  fortnight  has  been  subjected  to 
the  disagreeable  and  dangerous  results 
of  travel  In  our  open  cars  in  weather  de- 
mandlng  winter  wraps  or  umbrellas.  Not 
alone  Is  discomfort  the  cost  paid.  Severe 
colds,  if  not  serious  Illness,  have  re¬ 
sulted,  we  doubt  not,  in  many  hundreds 
of  cases. 

The  new  order  will  do  no  injustice  to 
the  railway  companies,  and  it  will 
able  the  Intending  traveler  who  prefers 
a  closed  car,  either  from  inclination 
caution,  to  calculate  approximately  how 
long  he  will  be  compelled  to  wait  for 
one.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  safe  provis¬ 
ion. 
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NEW  yOUK,  May  20.— It  is  stated  that  the 
General  Electric  Company  has  secured  the 
contract  for  the  equipment  of  the  Central 
Underground  Railway  of  Eondon.  Tho 
amount  of  the  contract  Is  something  over 
$500,000.  All  of  the  material  will  be  made  In 
this  country. 
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HllTOBSFOBTl  CENTRAL  TO  USE  THIRD  RAIL 


i  Likely  System  niTmuois  Cen- 
I  tral  Snbarbau  Service. 

:  MERITS  OVER  A  TROLLEY. 


ODDITIES 

-^SCIENCE 


The  Illinois  Central  railway  haa  decided  to 
use  electricity  in  its  suburban  aervlce  be- 
ftnreen  Randoli^h  street  and  Woodlawn.  or 
•lity-t'hlrd  street;  and  within  two  weeks,  in 
•VI  probability,  active  operations  will  be  be- 
KUn  in  InsballlnK  the  new  system.  Within 
•lx  months.  If  the  prophecy  of  well-informed 
persons  does  not  fall,  the  service  will  becom- 
-Bletely  revolutionized,  and  a  new  electrical 
RRean  will  be  in  perfect  working  order, 
^^t  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  road 
Said  in  New  York  yesterday  Chief  Kngi- 
^eer  J.  F.  Wallace  was  instructed  to  ask 
Hw  bids  for  the  work  along  the  lines  he  had 
TfifbVlously  outlined.  For  the  last  five 'weeks 
he  and  electrical  experts,  together  with  all 
the  available  force  in  his  department,  have 
'Tieen  asriduously  engaged  upon  these  plans. 


Economy  in  Cost  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  Is  a  Factor. 


PERIL  IS  DEEMED  MINIMUM. 


Ample  Precantions  Held  Feasible  at 
Danger  Points. 


QUESTION  OF  SPEED  CONSIDERED. 


I  An  innovation  has  been  made  at  Niagara 
which  may  have  an  important  Influence  on 
,  the  electrical  Industry.  The  state  of  the  cop- 
I  per  market  is  often  a  source  of  extreme  anxi¬ 
ety  to  eleetrical  engineers.  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  substitute  aluminum  for  copper 
j  for  the  transmission  of  heavy  currents  used 
,  In  the  reduction  processes.  A  line  made  of 
I  aluminum  weighed  eleven  and  one-half  tons, 

,  whereas  It  would  have  required  twenty-four 
I  tons  of  copper.  The  relative  conductivity  of 
’  copper  and  aluminum  Isas  100  to  63;  but  cop¬ 
per  being  three  and  three-tenths  times  heav¬ 
ier  than  aluminum,  weight  for  weight,  aluml- 
I  num  has  a  conductivity,  relative  to  copper,  as 
208  to  200.  The  oonductors  are  made  into  flat 
bars.  Instead  of  round  rods,  and  neither  sutler 
corrosion  nor  show  any  tendency  to  warp. 
Aluminum  Is  equal  In  strength  to  copper,  and, 
owing  to  Its  lightness,  is  no  more  expensive. 

A  most  remarkable  case  of  enlargement  of 
the  stomach  has  developed  in  St.  Louis.  Wil¬ 
liam  Martin  of  No.  913  Locust  street  Is  the 
sufferer.  He  Is  about  20  years  old,  and  has 


In  the  past  It  has  been  found  a  very  dellcato 
as  well  as  painful  operation  to  remove  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  metal,  no  matter  bow  tiny,  from 
the  human  eye.  It  It  Is  deeply  imbedded,  as  is 
the  case  when  striking  the  eye  forcibly  when 
very  hot,  it  is  often  Impossible  to  locate  It 
easily.  Two  very  cruel  little  Instruments,  a 
gouge  and  bistoury,  are  Inserted  to  And  and 
bring  It  to  the  surface.  Even  when  cocaine 
has  been  freely  applied  much  suffering  Is 
usually  experienced. 

But  a  new  magnet  Is  now  In  use  In  tbs 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  which 
promises  to  be  a  great  boon  to  metal  workers 
whose  eyes  are  so  likely  to  be  assailed  by 
flying  splinters.  It  rests  on  a  swivel.  The 
magnet  la  twenty -five  Inches  from  pole  to 
]  pole.  It  Is  formed  of  two  cylindrical  parte, 
each  wrapped  with  wire.  One  section,  without 
the  wrapping,  1^  about  a  foot  In  diameter. 
The  two  poles  are  Joined  by  a  circular  metal 
bar.  Its  diameter  and  length  each  being  three 
inches.  Top-llke  extensions  from  the  outer 
end  of  each  cylinder  terminate  with  pointed 
pegs.  An  electric  wire  la  fastened  to  each 
of  these  pegs  and  every  wire  extends  along 
the  wail  near  which  the  magnet  stands.  The 
machine,  mounted,  reaches  to  the  height  of 
a  man's  chest.  It  the  particle  of  metal  sim¬ 
ply  adheres  to  the  eyeball  or  has  penetrated 
it  but  slightly,  the  eye  la  bared  to  the  current 
of  this  magnet,  which  It  takes  120  volts  of 
electrlcty  of  the  Edison  incandescent  light 
circuit  to  actuate,  and  in  "less  than  a  twink¬ 
ling”  the  splinter  leaps  to  the  magnet's  sur¬ 
face,  with  no  discomfort  to  the  sufferer.  It  the 


jineer  Wallace's  present  plans  cover  both 
^Hwtems;  and  bids  will  be  received  on  both. 
%  Is  underatood.  that  the  directors  will  decide 
later  upon  the  basis  of  the  comparative  cost 
of  the  two  which  they  will  adopt. 


oth  It  'n  the  first  place,  considered  more 
,th.  economical  than  the  overhead  trolley.  The 
Ide  present  cheap  price  of  steel  rails  la  a  strong 
ost  factor  In  its  favor,  and  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  is  comparatively  nothing,  while  it 
ent  estimated  that  the  cost  of  linemen  alone 


Ih  case  of  its  adoption  the  powe 
would  be  located  farther  down-toy 
would  he  possible  with  the  trolley 
AJ  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  there  are 


”  third  ;  under  the  trolley  system  would  average  815 
ir;  and  1  to  $20  a  day.  Again,  it  is  less  liable  to  injury 
-house  :  from  severe  sleet  storms,  and,  moreover, 
than  I  is  lacking  In  the  unsightly  features  of  the 
ystem,  I  trolley,  which  Is  considered  a  drawback  in 
easons  I  the  fashionable  residence  districts  along  the 


sufficient  for  fl\ 

'his  lies  undige 
I  hours.  His  disease  has  made  him  a  hypo¬ 
chondriac,  and  he  fears  fatal  results  from  an 
I  operation.  His  physician  believes  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  stomach  may  be  removed  wlth- 
I  out  danger  to  the  patient.  Mr.  Martin  is  only 
6  feet  8  Inches  in  height  and  weighs  about  140 


In  London  Is  a  strange  establishment,  be- 
Ind  a  wilderness  of  warehouses  and  tumble- 
own  tenements,  in  a  remote  suburb.  Its 
lasslve  gates  are  locked  and  Jealously  guard- 


they  were  entirely  destroyed  in  twenty-two 
hours.  Caro  of  Naples  slates  that  anthrax 
bacilli  flourish  abundantly  in  milk.  Professor 
Schottellus  confirms  him  and  has  extended 
bis  investigations  to  the  behavior  of  diph¬ 
theria  bacilli  in  milk.  In  fresh  milk  it  seems 
that  diphtheria  bacilli  find  an  exceptionally 
satisfactory  material  for  growth  and  multi¬ 
plication.  In  sterilized  milk,  however,  their 
growth  was  less  abundant.  Schottellus  con¬ 
cludes  his  paper  in  the  "Centralblatt  fur 
Bakterlologle"  with  a  warning  of  the  danger 


rn 


MOTOBSFORTHECENmL 


TO  USE  THIRD  RAIL 


J^stAuus- 


Likely  ^^l^mTiiTrk^riois  Cen- 
I  tral  Suburban  Service. 


Doard  of  Direc‘ 

in  Xew  York  and  UirrctM  Chlrf  ICii- 
srinerr  AVnllnci-  to  SrtMire  BldH  for 
the  Conutruct ion  of  Xrw  K€|uii>iii<*iii 
—System  to  He  Introilaeed  FlrMt 
North  of  Sl:il;-t1ilrd  Slri-el— Will 
l^esMen  Siiidke  on  l.nkc-Frout. 


The  Illinois  Central  railway  has  decided  t< 
use  electricity  in  Its  suburban  service  be 
tween  Handolph  street  and  Woodlawn,  o 


Economy  in  Cost  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  Is  a  Factor. 


*l*ty“thlrd  street:  and  within  two  weeks.  In 
•  11  iirobablllty,  active  operations  will  he  he- 
Kim  In  Installlnii:  the  new  system.  Within 
six  months.  If  the  prophecy  of  well-informed 
persons  does  not  fall,  the  service  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionized,  and  a  new  electrical 
system  will  be  in  perfect  workliiK  order. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  dlrectois  of  the  road 
held  in  New  York  yesterday  (’hlef  IJiigl- 
neer  J.  F.  Wallace  was  Instructed  to  ask 
for  bids  for  the  work  along  the  llne.s  he  had 
previously  outlined.  For  the  last  live  weeks 
he  and  electrical  experts,  together  with  all 
the  available  force  in  his  department,  have 
been  assiduously  engaged  upon  these  plans, 
and  at  present  little  remains  to  be  done  but 
to  submit  them  to  contractors  and  obtain 

As  to  the  System  to  He  I'sed. 

However,  a  tew  uuesllons  are  yet  unde¬ 
cided.  These  relate  to  the  exact  system  of 
electrical  locomotion  to  be  adopted^whether 
that  of  the  familiar  trolley,  or  the  so-called 
■■  third,  rail,"  which  is  now  In  use  on  the 
Metropolitan  and  Lake  Street  elevated  lines. 
Knglneer  Wallace's  present  plans  cover  both 


has  been  made  at  Niagara 
'  which  may  have  an  important  Influence  ou 

:  MERITS  OVER  A  TROLLEY. ,  '“p- 

•  per  market  Is  often  a  aource  of  extreme  anxl- 
cly  to  electrical  engineera.  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  substitute  aluminum  for  copper 
for  the  transmission  of  heavy  currents  used 
In  the  reduction  processes.  A  line  made  of 
aluminum  weighed  eleven  and  one-half  Ions, 
whereas  It  would  have  retpilred  twenty-four 
tons  of  copper.  The  relative  conductivity  of 
copper  and  altiralntim  Is  as  100  to  03;  but  cop- 
I  per  being  three  and  three-tenths  times  heav- 
I  ler  than  aluminum,  weight  for  weight,  alumt- 
I  ntim  has  a  conductivity,  relative  to  copper,  as 
I  208  to  200.  The  conductors  are  made  Into  flat 
I  bars,  Instead  of  round  rods,  and  neither  suffer 
I  corrosion  nor  show  any  tendency  to  warp. 
Aluminum  Is  equal  In  strength  to  copper,  and, 
owing  to  Its  lightness,  Is  no  more  expensive. 


PERIL  IS  DEEMED  MINIMUM.  | 


Ample  Precautions  Held  Feasible  at 
Dansrer  Points. 


QUESTION  OF  SPEED  C'ON.SIDERED. 


There  Is  llttile  doubt  the  third-rail  system 
f  locomoUon  will  be  used  by  the  Illinois 
Central  In  Its  projected  new  electrical  sub¬ 
urban  service.  At  the  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  yesterday  there  was  little  new  to  give 
an  the  subject,  owing  to  the  absence 
the  city  of  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Renshaw, 
Mr.  SuUlvan,  who  have  had  charge  of 
the  work,  but  according  to  others,  familiar 
'th  the  result  of  their  Investigations,  there 
little  doubt  that  the  third-rail  system 
will  be  decided  upon. 

Is,  in  the  first  place,  considered  more 


A  most  remarkable  ca.se  of  enlargement  of 
the  stomach  has  developed  In  St.  Louis.  Wil¬ 
liam  Martin  of  No.  &13  Locust  street  Is  the 
sufferer.  Ho  Is  about  20  years  old,  and  has 
always  been  an  abnormal  feeder.  It  Is  be¬ 
lieved  that  overloading  has  (^used  the  mus¬ 
cular  fibers  to  relax,  until  now  the  stomach 
has  dilated  until  It  fills  the  entire  anterior 
portion  of  the  lulcsllnal  cavity,  overlapping 
the  other  internal  organs.  The  patient  says 
that  at  any  time  he  can  drink  a  bucketful  of 
water,  and  eats  food  sufficient  for  five  or  six 
men  at  one  meal.  This  Ilea  undigested  for 
hour.s.  Ills  disease  has  made  him  a  hypo- 


lu  the  past  It  has  been  found  a  very  delicate 
as  well  as  painful  operation  to  remove  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  metal,  no  matter  how  tiny,  from 
the  human  eye.  If  It  Is  deeply  Imbedded,  as  Is 
the  case  when  striking  the  eye  forcibly  when 
very  hot,  It  la  often  Impossible  to  locate  It 
easily.  Two  very  cruel  little  Instruments,  a 
gouge  and  bistoury,  are  inserted  to  find  and 
bring  It  to  the  surface.  Even  when  cocaine 
has  been  freely  applied  much  suffering  Is 
usually  experienced. 

Hut  a  new  magnet  la  now  In  uae  In  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  which 
promises  to  he  a  great  boon  to  metal  workers 
whose  eyes  are  so  likely  to  he  assailed  by 
flying  splinters.  It  rests  on  a  swivel.  The 
magnet  la  twenty-five  Inches  from  pole  to 
pole.  It  Is  formed  of  two  cylindrical  parts, 
each  wrapped  with  wire.  One  section,  without 
the  wrapping,  lif  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
The  two  poles  are  Joined  by  a  circular  metal 
bar,  Its  diameter  and  length  each  being  three 
inches.  Top-llke  extensions  from  the  outer 
end  of  each  cylinder  terminate  with  pointed 
pegs.  .\n  electric  wire  Is  fastened  to  each 
of  these  pegs  and  every  wire  extends  along 
the  wall  near  which  the  magnet  stands.  The 
machine,  mounted,  reaches  io  the  height  of 
a  man's  chest.  If  the  particle  of  metal  sim¬ 
ply  adheres  to  the  eyeball  or  has  penetrated 
It  but  slightly,  the  eye  Is  bared  to  the  current 
of  this  magnet,  which  It  takes  120  volts  of 
electrlcty  of  the  Edison  Incandescent  light 
circuit  to  actuate,  and  In  "less  than  a  twink¬ 
ling"  the  splinter  leaps  to  the  magnet's  sur¬ 
face,  with  no  discomfort  to  the  sufferer.  If  the 
eyeball  be  deeply  penetrated  the  attraction  of 
the  magnet  causes  the  surface  to  bulge  out, 
showing  the  exact  position  of  the  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  and  enabling  the  physician  to  use  his 
instruments  with  precision  and  without  delay. 


Hesse  found  that  cholera  haellll  underwent 
deterioration  In  raw  milk;  that  when  kept 
In  It  at  a  temperature  of  98  degrees  Fahrenheit 
they  were  entirely  destroyed  In  twenty-two 


y.  MAUCJI  29.  1897 
millions  came  too  late. 

htJ*'!®  Stranse  and  pathetic  atory  of 

Newton  B  Lord.  American  railway  builder, 
In  whose  dead  hand  ironic  fate  placed  mll- 
Itona  three  hours  after  his  passing.  It  Is  a 
tale  of  the  wondrous  rewards  that  await 
Pluck  and  enterprise  In  the  republics  Just 
above  and  below  the  equator.  What  Lord 
aid  another  man  may  do.  Surely  It  will  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  that  other  mar  to  fleht  soi 
j  desperate  a  nght  as  to  be  robbed  by  death  at 
the  moment  of  success.  Chance  Is  not  always 
a  Satanic  Jester.  It  has  Its  seasons  of  kindli¬ 
ness  and  pleasantness. 


i^ewion  a.  i.ord  was  said  to  have  ■•located" 
'•allway  than  any  man  In  the 
tJnlted  States,  Indudlnsr  the  Atchison,  To¬ 
peka  and  Santa  Pe  and  the  Denver  and  Rio 
tirande.  Amonif  the  younger  civil  enslneers 
of  tlie  country  his  rwas  a  name  to  conjure 
with.  He  had  a  glanfs  strength,  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  an  Indian  and  an  "energy  that  dis¬ 
tanced  expedition.”  His  heart  was  as  big 
as  a  barrel,  and  he  worshiped  his  boy  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  he  called  his  "cubs.”  When  they 
were  not  with  him  he  made  "tubs"  of  the 
young'ters  In  his  party  and  worried  over  and 
with  them,  giving  them  counsel  and  money. 


sued  by  the  Chilean  governmi 


>■  pledged  to 

=1  not  iesT  would'ha^  been 

South  Am  f"  ^•OW.OUO.  The  North  and 
w^^hin  ““  Company  bad 

tdthln  Its  grasp  a  colossal  fortune.  The  con¬ 
tracts  were  made  with  Lord  "per  se  nr  n. 
the  representative  of  the  North  and  South 
American  Coastructlon  Cnmnnr,.-  ■■  “  , 

Pie  mnt  him  rJlmncy^'Tnrad,  th“ey  rem 

that  he  would  assume  charge  of  affairs  In 
Lord.  The  Chilean  gov- 
ernment  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him 
Jt  nan  made  the  contracts  with  l.ord,  It  said.' 
and  It  wanted  the  roads  built.  Field  went  to 
oantlago  and  stayed  ten  days.  He  offered 
.  Lord  $20,000  for  his  share  of  the  profits  I  nrd 
laughed  at  him.  The  North  and  South  Amer- 
Ican  Construction  Company  was  not  satls- 
iied  with  its  prospective  7S  per  cent  of  the 
S^6.U00.000  profit  on  the  original  contract  and 
re  cent  of  the  $20,000,000  profit  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  contract.  It  wanted  It  all.  Through 
,  Field,  us  Its  president.  It  brought  suit  In  the 
Chilean  courts  attacking  the  validity  of  the 
,  contracts  made  with  Lord  and  asking  that 
I  hij  name  be  stricken  from  them.  There  were 
a  dosen  different  pleas  In  the  petition,  and 
suit  was  brought  upon  each  separately. 

Then  began  the  law’s  slow  delay  and  a 
hear  I -breaking  struggle  In  the  courts 
.riirough  tt  all  Newton  B.  Lord,  though  an  i 
old.  old  man.  preserved  his  cheery  smile. 
I”'".  treasurer  of  the  National  ' 

Bank  of  Chile— which  stands  to  that  country 
as  the  Bank  of  England  stands  to  the  British 
governmont-oame  to  him  end  .said:  “The 


THEY  COLLECTED  WACES, 

l»®  m In  prospect  the  Southern 


ffreat  pH.e  flgM  w^^s  In  pToVre^f  theVott^h^^n^  - - 

rSAI.i"  Emu'oi/ai  bu  WorSmen 

"and  you  will."  'fp'y.lsarned  that  the  "big  bugs"  were  ccmi*. 

<10  “‘>--^^-“;Whartre?.^t‘b^e“y^  heref"  askedMu. 

ao/  ..'.;sK^ars“en“^^^^^^  hour."  said  the  operator 

.ejem.rae..  and  fm  go.ug  to  Carson  ^l.y  i‘„  ^f-t^be^tSde^ 

There  was  a  lot  of  bluffing.  htTf*h£.  m...  „...  hlg  bug  ^special  was  seen  on  the  side 

uncoupled 


I  War  stories  by  mr.  moody. 

KvangelUt  Moody  occasionally  ’  telU  some 
Bood  war  BtorlcB.  In  one  of  his  sermons  In 
Clnelnnsti  the  other  day  he  brought  in  the 
story  of  the  little  child  visiting  President 
I..incoIn  and  imploring  him  to  save  the  life 
of  a  condemned  soldier. 

■T'mrlng  the  war,"  ho  said,  "I  remember 
a  young  man,  not  2«.  who  was  court-martialed 
down  In  front  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The 
young  fellow  had  enlisted.  He  went  off  with 
another  young  man.  They  were  what  we 
would  call  ‘chums.’  One  night  this  com¬ 
panion  was  ordered  out  on  picket  duty,  and 
he  asked  the  young  man  to  go  for  him.  The 
next  night  ho  was  ordered  out  himself. 
Having  been  awake  two  nights,  and  not 
being  used  to  It,  he  fell  asleep  at  his  post,  and 
for  the  offense  ho  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  death.  It  was  right  after  the  order  of  the 
President  that  no  Interference  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  In  cases  of  this  kind.  This  sort  of 
thing  had  become  too  frequent  and  It  must 
be  stopped.  When  the  news  reached  the 
father  and  mother  In  Vermont  U  almost 
broke  their  hearts.  The  thought  that  their 
son  was  to  be  shot  was  too  great  for  them. 
They  had  no  hope  that  he  would  be  saved  by 
anything  that  they  could  do.  But  they  had 
a  little  daughter  who  had  read  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  knew  how  he  loved 
his  own  children,  and  said;  ‘If  Abraham 
Lincoln  knew  how  my  father  and  mother 
loved  my  brother  he  wouldn’t  let  him  be 
shot.'  That  little  girl  thought  this  matter 
over  and  made  up  her  mind  to  see  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  She  went  to  the  White  House,  and  the 
sentinel,  when  he  saw  her  Imploring  looks, 
passed  her  In,  and  when  she  came  to  the  door 
and  told  the  private  secretary  that  she  want¬ 
ed  to  see  the  President  he  could  not  refuse 
her.  She  came  Into  the  chamber  and  found 
Abraham  Lincoln  surrounded  by  his  gen¬ 
erals  and  counselors,  and  when  he  saw  the 
little  country  girl  he  asked  h.T  what  she 
wanted.  The  little  maid  tele,  her  plain,  sim¬ 
ple  story— how  her  brother,  whom  her  father 
and  mother  loved  very  dearly,  i.ad  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  shot;  how  they  were  mourning 
for  him,  and  If  ha  were  to  die  In  that  way  it 
would  break  their  hearts.  The  President's 
heart  was  touched  with  cQmpa^sion,  and  ho 
Immediately  sent  a  dispatch  canceling  Ih 
Sentence  and  giving  the  boy  a  parole,  .so  tha 
he  could  come  home  and  see  that  father  an 
mother.  I  just  tell  you  thU  to  show  yo 
bow  Abraham  I.tneoln’s  heart  was  moved] 
by  compassion  for  the  sorrow  of  that  moth 
and  father,  and  if  he  showed  so  much  do  yi 
think  the  Son  of  God  will  not  have  coi 
passion  upon  you,  sinner.  If  you  only  ta 
that  crushed,  bruised  heart  to  him? 


I  •‘now  another  war  ator' 

asked  of  Mr.  Moody  after  the  meetlnc 
I  over.  "Ten  me  another  one,  and  I  will 
to  the  many  readers  of  Tun  TiiiBe-HEiu 
Well.  If  that  Is  what  you  want  It  ft 
course  I  know  another  one. 

"In  the  time  of  Napoleon  the  First,  It 
or  the  conscriptions  during  one  of  hU  n 


did  n 


n  was  balloted 


script  w  ho 


HAHtASr  A.\ij  YBRKBS  J 

Mr.  Yerkes  has  notified  bia  men  that  | 
they  must  not  vote  for  Harlan.  “Har¬ 
lan,  ’  he  asserts,  “Is  the  biggest  fraudand  . . . 

humbug  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  that  I  Buitub 

‘  is  saying  a  good  deal.”  Considering  that 
Yerkes  lives  in  Chicago,  it  Is,  Indeed. 


O  go.  but  he  had  a  frieild  who  Yerkes  declares  that  Harlan  is  an 

thihiyiam;  nla  epithet  Is  peculiarly  Inappro- 


wantfcd  to  | 

the  reglmCiiL  la  nis  name  nn.i  i  -  -  --  -  I 

to  war.  Byandb.vabattlecame  orinw’hl°r  !  '‘em  the  Yerkes  stand-  1 

he  was  killed,  and  they  burled  him  on  the  I  “e®  ®t  the  most  an  Irritating 

battlefield.  Some  time  after  the  emperor  “uisance.  Mr.  Harlan  has  given  the 

firs"  ^ma'^'^  wa™''h  n"**  mistake  tho  Street  railway  companies  of  this  City  more 

They  went  lo  take  hinut‘L%:“trut”d'-  ^ 

■You  cannot  take  me.’  'Why  nof"  '  '  *• 

de.ad,' ” - • 


■  ’You  oi 
“  'But  I 


did  yoi 


'Why,  1 


rt  dead,'  he  In 
.  you  mu 


•e  alive  and  w 


mad.  Whero 


:  die?' 

the  battle  of  _ , 

burled  on  the  battlefield.'  ’ 

You  talk  like  a  madman,'  they  cried; 

the 


but  the  n 


been  dead  and  burled  several  months 

"  'You  look  up  your  book.=>,' he  said  ‘m 

If  It  Is  not  so.’  ' 

"They  looked  and  found  that  he  wa«  right 
They  found  the  man's  name  entered  as  draft¬ 
ed,  sent  to  the  war  and  marked  off  as  killed. 

'Look  here,’  they  said,  'you  didn't  die; 
you  must  have  got  some  one  to  go  for  you ;  tt 
must  have  been  your  substitute.' 

"‘I  know  that,'  he  said;  ‘he  died  In  my 
stead.  You  c.annot  touch  me;  I  died  In  that 
man,  and  I  go  free.  The  law  has  no  claim 
against  me.’ 

"They  would  not  recognize  the  doctrine  of 
substitution,  and  the  case  was  carried  to  the 
emperor.  But  he  said  that  the  man  was 
right,  that  he  was  dead  and  burled  In  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  and  that  France  had  no 
claim  against  him.  This  story  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  one  thing  I  know  Is  true— 
Jesus  Christ  suffered  death  for  the  sinner 
and  those  who  accept  him  are  free  fr:m  the 
law."  Orvili.e  II.  Stewart. 


In  the  spring  a  young  ma 


s  fancy  lightly 


ALDEHMAN  JIM’S  CALL 
)  Interview  closed  and  Aid.  Campbell  sent  In 

The  card  went  to  Mr.  Yerkes  and  Aid. 
Campbell  followed  It.  What  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  distinguished  men  is  a  dark, 
unfathomable  secret,  but  It  will  cause  con¬ 
siderable  lively  speculation.  Perhaps 
Jim  was  after  a  certificate  of  character  to 
help  him  in  his  hold,  his  heroic  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Municipal  Voters’  league.  Of 
course.  If  he  is  not  on  the  Yerkes  payrolls 
Yerkes  must  know  It,  and  a  word  from 
him  would  satisfy  the  public  and  entitle 
Jim  to  damages  In  the  sum  of  a  million  or 
so.  Perhaps  the  alderman  sought  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  his  campaign  fund.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  he  is  running  two  or  three 
candidates  besides  himself  In  order  to  de¬ 
feat  Lane  by  dividing  the  Independent 
vote,  and  his  expenses  must  be  heavy. 

But  whatever  the  motive  of  the  call,  it 
was  the  mistake  of  a  frank,  confiding  na¬ 
ture.  The  guileless  Jim  has  forgotten 
that  a  man  Is  known  by  the  compapy  he 
keeps.  _ 


experienced  in  all  the  previous  years  of 
their  existence.  A  comparison  between 
him  and  Mr.  Yerkes  is,  of  necessity,  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Yerkes  bonded  the  Union  loop  for 
$5,000,000  and  built  it  for  $3,000,000.  The 
$2,000,000  difference  represents  the  pres¬ 
ent  value  of  the  public’s  Interest  in  the 
structure  for  which  Mr.  Yerkes  proposed 
to  pay  nothing.  The  Yerkes  aldermen  did 
their  master’s  bidding  In  framing  an  ordi¬ 
nance,  but  Mr.  Harlan  stepped  forward 
and  blocked  their  game.  The  supple¬ 
mentary  agreement  made  with  the  mayor 
was  the  result  of  the  fight  in  which  he  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  honest 
minority.  If  the  agreement  should  not 
stand,  he  at  any  rate  did  his  duty.  The 
humbug  was  not  his. 

Mr.  Yerkes  holds  that  when  he  acquires 
the  right  to  lay  tracks  In  the  public  streets 
the  streets  become  his  private  property. 
Mr.  Harlan  holds  that  they  are  still  the 
property  of  the  public.  Mr.  Yerkes  main-  I 
tains  that  he  is  finder  no  greater  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  people  than  are  the  grocer  I 
and  the  butcher;  that  they  have  no  right 
to  inquire  into  his  business.  Mr.  Harlan 
maintains  (and  the  law  sustains  him)  that 
the  business  is  of  a  quasl-publlc  nature 
and  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  a  strict 
accounting. 

Mr.  Yerkes  is  the  personification  of  half 
the  evil  of  American  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  He  is  the  complement  of  the  spoils 
politician.  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  i 
is  denounced  by  the  foreign  press  as  the  I 
greatest  menace  to  American  institutions.  i 
If  he  were  not  intoxicated  with  arrogance  i 
and  the  pride  of  millions  acquired  In  a  no¬ 
toriously  short  time,  he  would  not  have  the 
Impudence  to  court  the  lashings  that  he  re  - 
celves  every  day  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Harlan  is  a  young  man  who  began 
his  career  under  the  influence  of  a  venera¬ 
ble  institution  of  learning.  He  breathed 
an  atmosphere  of  high  Ideals,  and,  how¬ 
ever  great  his  personal  ambition  may  be, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  It  is  In  no  wise  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  the  public  weal.  He  Is  not  a 
money-grubber  or  a  speculator.  But  he 
is  strong,  aggressive,  and  courageous  for 
the  right;  hence  Yerkes  hates  him. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  Mr.  Harlan  that 
Boss  Jamieson’s  interview  with  Yerkes 
led  to  the  latter’s  open  attack.  A  candi¬ 
date  for  public  ofiBce  could  enjoy  no  more 
profitable  distinction  than  that  of  being 
singled  out  for  such  a  tirade.  Terms 
might  have  been  made  with  Jamieson  had 
not  his  manner  been  a  little  too  dictato¬ 
rial,  but  with  Harlan  never. 


Mow  to  A\a  :c  Tea 

IFroir.  the  European  Edition  of  the  HeraM.l 

’"■■■■  *■' . "HB  Hbiuu);— 

HE  article  op  "Tea  and 
Tea  Drinking.”  about 
which  one  of  your  corre- 
■pondenta  wishes  infor¬ 
mation,  appeared  in  the 
Herali)  (European  edi¬ 
tion)  early  In  October, 
18»8.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Dally  Telegraph. 
The  person  whose  opin¬ 
ion  is  there  set  forth  Is  Dr.  Ooodfellow,  a 
well  known  English  analyst,  and  his  lecturv 
on  ''Tea”  took  place  at  the  Royal  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Hall  in  connection  with  the  Qrocers'  Ex¬ 
hibition. 

Dr.  Qoodfellow’s  rules  for  making  "good” 

1.  Always  i 

2.  Use  “twi 
pots. 

3.  Use  soft  water  which  has  Just  got  to  the 
boil. 

4.  Infuse  about  four  minutes. 

5.  Pour  oft  into  the  second  hot,  dry  teapot. 

6.  Avoid  second  brews  w4th  used  tea  leaves. 

The  fact  that  tea,  as  served  in  France  is 

so  often  bad,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
oralssJon  of  some  one,  or  penhaps.  all.  of  the 
above  rules  In  Its  preparation.  They  are 
all  necessary  to  make  a  cup  of  really  good 
tea,  and  If  they  were  more  often  strictly  ad- 


Even  at  the  best  “afternoon  tea”  rooms  In 
England,  America  and  France  I  do  not  he- 
that  ‘‘two”  hot,  "dry”  teapots  are  often 
used  to  make  tea  "fresh  for  each  custom- 
tea  leaves  thereafter  ,irc 
thrown  away.  O.  SHAW. 


COMHITTSB  TO  BSODXATE  BAILWAT8. 

lu  vk-w  of  the  deteruiluatlon  of  the 
Civic  Federation  to  secure  improved 
service  on  the  part  of  the  Chicago  street 
railroads,  the  ordinance  introduced  last 
night  in  the  city  council  by  Aldcruinu 
tiallagher  will  be  generally  regarded  as 
a  sensible  and  practical  proposal.  Tlie 
ordinance  contemplates  the  creation  of  a 
standing  committee  of  seven  memlters,  to 
l)c  known  as  the  committee  on  street 
railway  regulation.  The  duties  of  the 
committee  are  set  forth  at  considerable 
length,  but  tliey  may  be  briefly  summa¬ 
rized. 

Tlu>  committee  is  to  receive  dally  re¬ 
ports  from  police  offleers  specially  de¬ 
tailed  for  tliat  purpose  in  regard  to  tlie 
number  of  ears  oi)erated  on  each  line  and 
tile  condition  of  the  cars  at  any  point  in 
transit.  If  any  are  overcrowded,  the 
fact  Is  to  be  Itrought  to  the  attention  of  I 
tlie  committee.  It  is  to  be  tlie  duty  of  the  I 
mmittee,  upon  ascertaining  that  the 
_.Muber  of  cars  furulslied  on  any  line  is 
luadciiuate  for  the  .safe  aud  comfortable 
nau.sportatloii  of  pas.sengers,  to  notify 
Ihe  company  of  such  lundeipiacy;  and  if 
.inch  uotliication  is  iinlieeded  or  unavail¬ 
ing,  the  committee  is  to'  cause  the  law 
■an-'crs  of  the  city  to  enter  proper  legal 
•eediugs  to  compel  the  delinquent 
■ompany  to  aliide  by  its  contract  and 
fulUll  its  duties  as  a  carrier. 

Furtlier,  it  is  to  be  the  duly  of  this 
.•ommittee  to  Iiave  liled  without  delay, 
after  tlie  occurreuce  of  any  casualty  or 
.-cident,  a  full  and  accurate  report  from 
Ihe  police  ofllccrs,  giving  the  names  of 
tlie  injured  as  well  as  of  the"  witnesses. 

secretary  is  to  be  appointed,  under  a 
..^etiou  creating  such  an  office,  to  tile  and 
keep  tlie  reports  furujshed  to  tlie  coiu- 
niittce  and  to  receive  complaints  and  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  public. 

Mayor  Swift  was  so  favorably  im-,- 
pressed  with  the  merits  of  this  ordiutiuee 
that  he  urged  Its  author  to  demand  its 
Imtiiedlate  pas.stige,  but  Alderman  (ial- 
lagher  allowed  it  to  go  to  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  council,  with  orders  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting.  tVe  have  no 
doubt  tliat  Ute  report  will  llioronghly  ap¬ 
prove  the  proposal.  It  embodies  no  at 
tack  upon  the  riglits  or  legitimate  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  street  railroad  companies,  but 
simply  alms  to  protect  the  public  and 
secuue  the  reasonable  e.uforcemeut  of  the 
contract  between  the  city  and  the  rail¬ 
roads.  AVc  must  rcmt'inber  tliat  every  li- 
<-ense  provides  in  express  and  explicit 
terms  tliat  it  .sliail*  be  the  duty  of  the 
companies  “to  oiierate  at  all  times  a  suf- 
licleut  number  of  'cars  to  be  run  on  such 
schedule  time  as  will  reasonably  aud 
properly  accommedate  tlie  necessities 
of  the  pulilic.”  That  this  provision 
lias  Iieen  neglected  aud  violated  liy 
tlie  companies  many  long-siin’ering  citi¬ 
zens  know  from  bitter c-xperience. 

(Since  an  ordinance  will  not  enforce 
itself,  aud  since  the  law  officers  of  tlie 
cit.v  have  not  sliown  any  disposition  to 
enforce  this  feature,  the  creation  of  a 
special  couiinittee  to  have  full  aud  deli- 
rite  Jurisdiction  in  the  premises  would 
seem  to  be  eminently  desirable.  It  Is  not 
often  the  city  council  produces  so  feasilile 
aud  excellent  a  piece  of  legislation. 


THINK  STREET  CAR  ' 
PRORLEM  IS  SOLVED 

Aid.  Oallagflier’s  Ordinance  Pro- 
vides  JIany  Changes  <o 
Public’s  Advantage 


WANTS  A  NEW  COMMITTEE 

Its  Function  Is  to  Receive  Authentic 
Reports  of  the  Operation 
of  Cars 


PROTECTS  ALL  HURT  BY  ACCIDENT 


casare  !■  Now  lu  the  Baud,  of  a  Com. 
mlttee,  but  a  Majority  of  (he 
Aldermen  Favor  Ita 


thmuTs  and  other, 

think  the  solution  of  the  street-car  probleai 
has  been  found. 

In  Aid.  Gallagher’s  ordinance,  now  in  the 
bands  of  the  council  committee  on  Judiciary, 
they  feel  sure  there  Is  a  balm  for  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  long-suffering  Chicago  public. 
Here  are  a  few  things  the  alderman  hopes 
to  see  accomplished  If  hla  ordinance  is 
passed  and  enforced: 

A  seat  for  every  passenger. 

Ample  accommodations  In  every  way. 

A  chance  for  a  man  injured  in  an  accl- 
i’ ‘he  witnesses. 
A  bureau  where  every  cltl.en  can  make  com- 
plalnt  against  faults  lu  the  street-car  service 
"re  Jus^  “  ‘he  complaints 

This  sounds  refreshing,  and  It  Is  still  more 
'hat  a  majority  of  the  oouu- 
cll  Is  thought  to  be  In  favor  of  the  measure. 

Wby  Some  Suiiport  If 
Toe  support  of  some  of  them  is  easily  ac- 
“  ‘h®  means  of  se- 
Jot'S  with  perhaps  the 
additional  temptation  of  a  steady  accemance 
of  corrupt  money.  . 

soheme  is  primarily  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  standing  committee  on  street  rall- 
of  two  afdermen 
‘he  South 

^de  and  three  from  the  West  side.  The  com- 
jnlttee  Is  to  receive  police  reports  and  keen 
^cords  of  every  street  car  which  is  crowded^ 
Whenever  the  cars  of  any  company  are  found 
to  be  crowded,  It  is  to  be  given  notice  to  bet- 
ter  its  service.  If  this  is  not  done  In  five  day. 
the  committee  Is  to  Instruct  the  law  depart- 
ment  to  take  legal  steps  to  compel  such  action 
It  l9  Intended  to  make  them, 
nance  says,  '’abide  by  and 


BB  inu  ordl- 

...w  BU»I«  oy  ana  luinn  their  duties 

OB  carriers  and  as  It  Is  provided  In  their  fran¬ 
chises,  to  wit,  ’to  operate  at  all  times  a  sum- 
clent  number  of  cars  to  be  run  on  such  sched¬ 
ule  time  as  will  reasonably  and  properly  ac- 
commodate  the  necessities  of  the  public.'  ” 
Police  Report  WItnc.aeii 
'  _^he  police  are  to  report  the  names  of  all 
Wtnesses  to  street-car  accidents,  and  the 
lists  are  to  be  kept  on  file  at  the  commit¬ 
tee  s  office  In  the  city  hall. 

is  provided  for,  at  a  salary  of 
?1,200  a  year.  His  duty  Is  to  keep  the  records 
of  all  reports  of  police  offleers  and  com-  , 
plaints  of  citizens,  and  to  make  a  weekly  i 
report  of  all  shortcomings  In  the  street 
railway  service. 


’•It  s  a  good  thing,”  said  Aid.  Gallagher 
this  morning.  "It  was  drawn  after  careful 
study  and  much  thought,  and  I  think  It  will 
solve  the  problem.  One  thing  It  will  do  will 
be  to  prevent  a  man  who  is  Injured  being 
dragged  off  to  a  drug  store  or  soma  other 
place  by  the  company's  officer,  while  they 
secure  the  only  Hit  of  the  wltneeses."  i 
"It's  a  good  thing!"  said  Aid.  McCarthy.  I 
"I'd  like  to  be  that  secretary." 

I  "I  think  It  would  have  passed  If  It  had 
been  put  to  vote  right  after  being  read,"  1 
•aid  Mayor  Bwtft.  ' 


Graded  Htreet  Oar  Fares.  { 

The  Suburban~ElBctrlo  Street,  Railway  I 
Connpany.  which  Is  an  adjunct  of  the  Met-  j 
ropolltan  "Li”  system,  offers  to  the  people  1 
of  Cicero  and  adjacent  suburbs  a  7-cent 
fare  to  or  from  the  heart  of  the  city  as  an 
Inducement  for  further  municipal  conces¬ 
sions  from  the  town  board.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  "L.”  company,  by  virtue  of  a  con¬ 
tract  made  before  the  road  passed  Into  a 
receiver's  hands.  Is  a  party  to  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  ultimate  intention  Is  to  haul 
the  Suburban  company’a  cars  up  an  In¬ 
clined  plane  at  the  city  limits  and  use 
them  as  trailers  over  the  "L”  system  and 
around  the  Union  loop.  The  two  compa¬ 
nies  will  divide  pro  rata  a  uniform  7-cent 
fare  from  all  points  west  of  the  city  limits. 

The  Import  of  this  concession  to  the 
Cicero  people.  If  the  town  board  does  not 
block  the  way,  Is  that  it  emancipates  them 
from  the  slavery  of  double  fares  as  ex¬ 
torted  on  all  the  Yerkes  lines.  On  the 
Cicero  and  Proviso  and  Ogden  electric 
systems,  both  Yerkes  corporations  and 
auxiliary  to  the  Lake  Street  "L”  and  West 
Chicago  cable  lines,  this  double  fare  of  10 
cents  is  exacted  from  all  passengers  who 
rldo  to  or  from  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  I 
Northwestern  steam  railway  company's  i 
cximmutatlon  rates  are  no  cheaper,  so  that 
the  move  of  the  Suburban  company 
Is  a  pioneer  effort  to  permanently  cheapen 
fares.  The  temporary  rate  of  5  cents  to 
all  suburban  points  which  the  Chicago  and 
Northern  Pacific  company  Inaugurated  on 
Us  Harlem  and  Batavia  branch,  since 
passed  Into  the  hands  of  the  Suburban 
company,  It  Is  proposed  to  replace  by  a 
uniform  7-oent  fare  to  all  points  on  the 
latter  company's  lines.  Including  River¬ 
side  and  La  Grange. 

But  the  main  feature  of  this  adjustment 
of  street  oar  fares,  vitally  affecting  the 
whole  community,  is  the  establishment  of 
a  principle.  Graded  street  ear  fares  may 
not  be  Immediately  practicable  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  proper,  bjit  the  experts 
all  agree  that  the  Ideal  solution  of  the  fare 
problem  Is  In  that  direction.  Graded 
fares,  running  from  1  to  6  or  7  cents,  ac¬ 
cording  to  distance,  are  the  rule  in  all 
European  cities.  In  practice  the  plan 
brings  the  average  rate  to  about  3  cents  or 
lees,  but  the  great  point  gained  is  that  no 
one  pay.s  more  or  less  for  a  ride  than  Us 
market  value.  The  American  plan  of  con- 
,  sidering  the  nickel  a  unit  makes  the  pas¬ 
senger  who  rides  two  blocks  pay  the  some 
fare  as  the  one  who  rides  ten  or  fifteen 
mUes.  In  the  first  case  he  Is  robbed  and 
In  the  second  he  receives  more  than  his 
money's  worth.  • 

The  Chicago  street  car  trust.  In  its 
clamor  for  sweeping  extensions  and  priv¬ 
ileges  from  the  state  legislature,  makes 
much  ado  over  the  'distance  a  passenger 
may  now  theoretically  ride  for  5  cents. 

This  is  well  enough,  but  It  does  not  touch 
It  of  the  matter.  The  public  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  tact  that  these  com¬ 
panies  derive  the  bulk  of  their  wealth 
from  short  hauls  and  from  overcrowded 
cars.  Public  policy  demands  that  tbe  peo¬ 
ple  shall  never  surrender  their  rights  to 
forever  control  the  question  of  fares  and 
adequate  accommodations.  If  It  should 
be  decided  to  Inaugurate  graded  fares  at 
any  time  there  should  be  no  twenty  or 
fifty  year  alleged  contract  on  a  5-cent 
basis  blocking  the  way. 


Jlilfcjjillliii 


iiiiiiiii^ifHiiiiijiiiiiiiiii'iiii^ 

PuL-'i:  M  AM  (lLCTRIC  RAILWAYj,^ 


ft  t  iiiii  imMm  mm  iiiijJiiij 


I’uii'ii  MAN  (uicTRic  Railway-; 


pubUihers  kn«w  that  In  this  country  the 
vorue  of  "Tha  Seven  Seas"  would  be  even 
more  proOtable  than  In  En^and.  As  a 
people;  w«  have  overlooked  all  this.  If 
Mr.  Kipling-  oan  stand  In  Quebec  and  see 
In  the  Inferior  clvlUaatlon  of  Canada  a 
I  nobler  spirit  than  that  enhoused  In  the 
New  England  hills  which  meet  one’s  gase 
I  on  the  distant  horlaon,  we  are  perfectly 


,  London.” 

-  of  the  club  wli; 

is  no  doubt  as  to 
far  as  numbers 

_ difficulty  will  be  ti 

fhere  American  women  e 


The  headquarters 
lotel  CecU.  There 
less  of  the  club, 
lerned.  The 
lelect  club  v 
lerlodlcally. 


COMPARATIVE  AREAS  OF  THE  TEN  LARGEST  CITIES  IN  THE  WOPL' 


Britain  Is  undoubt- 
f  Hamilton,  In  the 


The  finest  tomb  1 
edly  that  of  the 
grounds  of  the  1 

n.000,000.  _ 

•■What  does  Yc 
next?"  Inquired 


author  of  roalobesrvatlon,  of  lack  of 
sight;  so,  for  his  own  sake.  It  Is  to  be  ho| 
the  slok-bed  will  not  have  been  In  vs 
Let  him  read  and  reconaltoy,  a 


We  underatand  that  the  Broad- 
heads  have  secured  the  right  of  way 
from  property  owners  living  on  the 
lake  load  between  Lakewood  and 
Chautauqua  and  if  the  WesUleld- 
Mayville-Ohaiitauqiia  electric  ro.id  is 
hqilt  they  wi;i  extend  their  J.unes- 
towii-Lukewood  line  to  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  Assembly  ground-;. 


ill:  '  ’ 

r  iUMANi;bE.CIRlc[(ftlLWA' 


thta  mother 
he  talh,  un. 
smed  Itkely 


r.  Kipling  can  stand  in  Quebec  and  se< 
the  Inferior  civiiization  of  Canada  a 
}bler  spirit  than  that  enhoused  in  the 
ew  Bngiand  hills  which  meet  one's  gast 
1  the  distant  horizon,  we  are  perfectly 


iie  rea’i  difflci 
where  Amer 


COMPARATIVE  AREAS  OF  the  TEN  LARGEST  CITIES  IN  THE  WO' 


Great  Britain  is 
)uke  of  Hamlltc 
uke’s  seat.  It 


intend 


Your  Maje 
ed  the  Gt 


iCci-fA 
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IT’S  A  WfkY  THEY  HAVE. 


PUP — But  why  should 
MOTHER— So  you  can 


I 


m 


rORK,  SUNDAY.  MAY  30.  1897. 


[From  the  Paris  Figaro.] 

M.  CABAN  B’ACHN’S  PBOPHETIC  VIEW. 

France's  witty  caricaturist,  Caran  d’Ache,  seems  to  have  had  a  proj 
rd  to  the  new  tramway  line  crossing  the  Champs  Elysdes.  Accordl 
hie  letter,  the  first  accident  occurred  last  week,  when  a  policeman  w 
r'lng  himself  to  prevent  a  collision  betweeji  the  tram  car  and  a  carrlae 


THE  WORLD;  THURSDAY,  MAY  20,  1897. 


THE  PULLMAN  CAR  PORTER  MAKES  DEMAND  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 


m 
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THE  CHICAGO  O 


ANOTHGR  “FIRST  5ORN.” 

5enjamin  Goble  of  /Vlilan,  Who  First  Saw  the  bight 
in  Fort  Compton  in  1818,  Claims  the 
Honor  of  5s>n9  the  Oldest  Native 
Resident  of  the  State. 


BENJAMIN  GOBLE,  MILAN,  ILL. 


Milan,  hi.,  F^,  23.— [Editor  of  The 
Tribune- ]— la  yonir  Sunday  lasuo  of 
Feb.  6  James  Good  of  Springfield 
clailms  to  be  the  oldest  born  living 
resldlentoftheStatieiof  IlHniote.  Now. 
I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  I  claim  that 
honor,  being  eeveral  years  older  than  Mr. 
Good. 

I  was  born  la  Fort  Coropitan,  fifteen  miles 
below  Vincennes,  on  the  Ullnols  side  of  the 
Wabash  River,  cm  Oct.  17,  1813.  In  th»  fall 
I  of  1814  my  powniAS,  wttW  ono  olf  my  unoTee, 
Jacob  Arnold  and  family,  moved  to  a  block 
I  house  about  four  miles  from  the  focptB.  This 
block  house  wcus  built  by  the  government 


springs  Into  the  arena  armed  at  all 
points,  and  launches  his  thunderbolt  as 
though  It  did  not  matter  whom  U  might 
hit.  Not  only  this,  but  he  boldly  says 
that  the  trend  of  religious  thought  to¬ 
day  has  made  Ingersolllsm  archaic.  The 
higher  critics  have  at  one  time  or  an- 


troops  and  had  been  evacuated.  In  the  fall 
of  1810  my  father  and  fam.'|iy,  conlHstlng  of 
one  child  (myself),  moved  to  the  Little  Wa¬ 
bash,  about  forty  miles  from  Vincennes,  on 
the  road  leading  tio  SL  Louis.  We  Uved  some 
time  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  in 
May.  1820,  wo  moved  to  Rock  Island!  County 
and  have  lived  here  and  In  Henry  County 
evOT  since. 

My  father  died  to  the  fall  of  1829,  leaving  a 
family  of  seven.  I  worked  for  Colonel  Dav¬ 
enport  many  days  for  BO  oents  a  day  emd  was 
In  the  Block  Hawk  war.  %  l»ve  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  myself  of  my  life. 

BbNJAUIH  OOBLl!. 

other' said  pretty  much  all  that  was  said 
In  hts  address,  but  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
not  one  of  them  has  said  It  all  at  the 
same  time,  and  It  Is  a  most  astonishing 
Indication  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
progress  of  religious  liberalism.  There 
are  very  able  divines  in  the  Methodist 
Church  who  dllter  radically  from  Dr. 
Cadman,  and  one  of  them  was  present 


PROGRESS  OF  RBLIGIOOS  THOVORT. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cadman,  a  distinguished 
preacher  in  the  Methodist  Church,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  on  Monday  last  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Methodist 
ministers,  in  New  York,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  created  a  profound  sensation, 
and  promises,  as  It  becomes  more 
widely  diffused,  to  stir  Methodism  to 
Its  depths.  Dr.  Cadman  explicitly  de¬ 
nied  the  Inerrancy  and  Infallibility  of 
Bible.  He  said  the  author  of 
half  the  books  In  the  Old  Testament 
are  unknown,  and  the  New  Testament 
contains  innumerable  contradictions. 
The  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  he 
regarded  as  a  fable,  and  to  show  what 
difficulties  were  encountered  by  a  belief 
tn  the  Inerrancy  or  Infallibility  of  the 
Bible  he  cited  the  claim  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons  that  polygamy  was  sustained  by 
the  good  book.  In  a  subsequent  Inter¬ 
view  Dr.  Cadman  said  he  did  not  touch 
on  the  age  of  Methuseleh,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  Eve,  the  tower  of  Babel,  the 
story  of  the  Flood,  nor  a  dosen  other 
^blatters  which  have  been  brought  Into 
question  by  the  scholarship  of  the  age. 

These  things  must  have  seemed  to  be 
trifles  to  him,  as  he  said  that  if  one 
"could  get  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
trend  of  religious  thought  of  today  It 
would  make  what  Is  called  Ingersolllsm 
seem  archaic.  He  puts  up  little  images 
of  the  Christianity  of  centuries  ago 
simply  for  the  sake  of  smashing  them 
for  the  amusement  of  his  audience.  It 
would  be  as  fair  for  him  to  take  the 
science  of  centuries  ago  and  use  it  as 
an  illustration  for  poking  fun  at  Edison 
and  Tesla."  When  asked  concerning 
the  rock-ribbed  literal  believers,  who 
might  criticise  his  utterances  as  unor¬ 
thodox,  Dr.  Cadman  said:  "There  are 
some  people  who  would  Insist  upon  call- 
'  Ing  an  archangel  poultry  because  he 
has  wings,"  and  concerning  the  Bible 
he  said:  "I  never  knew  a  dead  book  to 
be  a  source  of  authority;"  "Jesus  Christ 
is  Just  as  much  a  matter  of  history  as 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  or  George  Wash¬ 
ington;"  *T  assert  that  the  essential 
portion  of  Christianity  Is  not  In  any 
book  or  creed,  but  In  the  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  God;" 
"the  best  minds  In  our  church  today 
are  directed  more  toward  getting  a  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  and  a  closer  view  of 
Christ  Himself  than  In  dabbling  In  dls- 
^  tant  streams  of  theology.”  » 

I  The  most  astounding  feature  of  tHe 
Incident  was  the  manner  In  which  the 
audience  received  the  address.  There 
were  about  four  hundred  clergymen 
present,  and  a  distinguished  bishop  of 
I  the  church.  The  speaker  was  not  only 
vociferously  applauded,  but  his  time 
was  extended  to  enable  him  to  finish 
what  he  had  to  say.  Nor  did  there  ap- 
I  pear  to  be  any  reaction.  Bishop  An- 
drewB,  who  was  subsequently  inter¬ 
viewed.  said:  "What  I  heard  of  It  Im- 
.  pressed  me  as  being  remarkably  good. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  It  was  a  liberal,  but 
It  was  decidedly  an  untradltional  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  majority  of  the  ministers  who 
listened  to  him  agreed.  In  the  main,  with 
what  he  had  to  say.”  Of  course,  there 
were  some  who  did  noL  but  there  was 
no  protest,  and  no  disposition  to  make 
one.  There  were  Methodist  conferences 
I  In  New  Jersey  and  Baltimore  during 
the  week,  but  no  allusions  were  made 
to  Dr.  Cadman’s  address.  This  Is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  Meth- 
I  odists  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  when 
their  faith  is  misrepresented. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Cadman  is  the 
more  notable  because  those  distin¬ 
guished  divines  who  lead  the  higher 
orttlclsm  have  always  advanced  their 
views  with  the  greatest  caution,  as 
though  they  expected  and  deprecated 
popular  condemnation.  Dr.  Cadman 


1.  Mr.  BimgwMottws 
famlljr  physician  to  swaUoir  s  niblc- 
a  day.  atriotly  as  « 

i«ri6Vd. - - 

illlner  procured— at  a  drug  atare— a  quart  flask 
pale  redd)i|i  liquid  purporting  to  be  apple 


dlaturbin* 

ll><e  (he  blaaned  Bluff,  theugh.  any  better 

llpK,  made  a  face,  and  chewed  a  clove, 

cpurae  of  a  day  or  two  Hrf.  Mi^wat 
i3t  he  came  up  from  the  bawemcnttwloe 
,....'lllng  of  cloves, 

dtscoverlug  the  alleged  a^ple  brandy. 
fix'  Bllligwl  ril 

Emptying  out  about  one-halt  of  the  conti 
filled  ll»  flask  up  again  with 
few  dptlpa  of  camphor  to  give 
body. 

The  no 
B  the  n 


careful  not  to  make  the 
—  found  It,  and  this  time 
*  omaJl  quantity 

At  the  end  of  n  week,  hy  attending  atrictly  toj 
huslnesa,  Mrs.  MeSwat  had  diluted  and  Improved* 
Lhe  medicine  until  what  woe  left  of  It  ooDolated 
mostly  of  water,  with  auggeitlona  of  oamtdior,, 
vanilla  extract,  buttermilk,  keroaene,  vinegar,' 
tastor  oil.  and  furniture  polish. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  cellar  the  unsuepeottng 
Bllliger  failed  to  note  any  change  In  the  apceor- 
ince  of  hts  medlotne.  and  his  manner  of  taking  It 
eas  to  uncork  the  flask,  apply  It  to  his  llpai  and 
Irlrik  what  ho  considered  a  tablespoonrul. 

••  I  never  did  really  care  for  brandy,"  he  mut- 
rred.^^as  he  took  his  medicine  on  the  evening  of 

"  I  wonder."  he  added,  pu.shing  the  cork  In  agolg, 
ind  laying  the  bottle  away  tn  Its  hiding  ptace,  "W 
lome  other  kind  wouldn’t  have  doneJuMaswril 
IS  apple  brandy.  Seems  to  me  I  never  eould  leom 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  Mr. 
UcSwnt  tPoli  his  dore  with  extreme  reluctance. 

"  By  George!"  he  said.  "  It’s  worse  than  a  IQ- 
!snt  clam  chowder!" 

^IMs  ammren  t.  thia  that  he  could  taste  most 

e  fourteenth  day  of  Bllllgsr’^ 


fleshier  oi 
ought  to 

roused  Mr.  MciSwat's 
When  he  wvnt  to  the  basement  again,  oi 
tornnw  examltpng  the  w-‘— 

ofamlxtuivthat 

looked  like  tomato  soup  ana  Bad  fourtesB  wagra  of 
smelllnk. 

"  O,  t»bella!”  he  murmurea.  "This  Is  yosr 
‘lime  roll^  on. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  day. 

The  MeSwat  famtiy  was  at  breakfast. 

Bllllger,  with  the  praiseworthy  obleot  of  hurry¬ 
ing  matters,  had  voluntarily  assisted  the  domst^c 

to  W  **h 


"  I  think  you’re  getting  a  better  color,  anyboar,f* 
relnined  nilllger,  placidly  buttering  a  btaoult.  ' 
Bhe  looked  auspiciously  at  him,  procseding,  mean¬ 
while.  to  pour  her  tea— of  whlob. ass monMsgkav- 
emge.  she’  wan  tlie  only  drlnkar  tp  tha  family,  j 
Then  she  taeted  it.  •  '  « 

Then  she  looked  at  It.  ' 

It  had  euggeetiims  of  camphor,  castor  oil,  vine- 
gor,  keroaene,  furmture  extract.  vanllU,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  things  aha  was  not  able  at  ttas  monseot  is 
Identify. 

Then  ehe  looked  at  BIDIger  again. 

But  he  was  seranely  rating  a  buttered  blsotUL 

MlsplaceA  Coafldwaecv 

"  I  am  very  eorry  I  done  It.  y^r  Honor."  snlvaled 
the  vagabond  who  had  thrown  a  brick  through  a 

He  Wis  truly  sorry.  It  was  no  pratensa.  The 
magistrate.  Instead  of  sending  him  to  a  worm  .tall 
for  the  winter,  had  sentenced  him  to  the  stone  pile, 
when  the  address  was  aellvefed,  and 
probably  Joined  In  the  applause.  While 
they  stubbornly  maintain  their  side  of 
the  controversy,  they  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  denounce  their  adver¬ 
saries  as  heretics  or  enemlrs  of  religion. 
/?»//•.  ■  Hi  'A.  - a,  >J- 


THS  CHICAGO  T 


IN’  A  MlNOii  KEJY. 


PROURESS  OP  RELIGIONS  TnOVORT. 


ANOTHeR  “FIRST  RORN.” 

5cnjamin  Goble  of  ^ilan,  Who  First  Saw  the  laight 
in  Fort  Compton  in  1813,  Claims  the 
Honor  of  ^zxxiq  the  Oldest  Native 
Resident  of  the  State. 


BENJAMIN  GOBLE,  MILAN,  ILL. 


Milan,  hi..  Fab.  23.— [Editor  of  The 
Tribune.]— In.  yooir  Sunday  Issue  of 
Feb.  5  James  Good  of  Springfield 
claims  to  be  the  oldest  bom  living 
rewldent  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Now, 
I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  I  claim  thait 
honor,  being  several  I'oars  older  than  Mr. 

I  was  bom  In;  Fort  Compton,  fifteen  miles 
below  Vincennes,  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the 
Wabash  River,  on  Oct.  17.  1813.  In  the  fall 
of  1814  my  parents,  with/  onp  off  my  uncles. 
Jacob  Arnold  and  family,  moved’  to  a  block 
house  about  four  miles  from  the  fonts.  This 
block  house  was  built  by  the  government 


springs  Into  the  arena  armed  at  all 
points,  and  launches  his  thunderbolt  as 
though  It  did  not  matter  whom  It  might 
hit.  Not  only  this,  but  he  boldly  says 
that  the  trend  of  religious  thought  to¬ 
day  has  made  Ingersolllsm  archaic.  The 
higher  critics  have  at  one  time  or  an- 


troops  and  hadi  been  evacuated.  In  the  fall 
of  1810  my  father  and  fam:|iy.  oon>Hatlng  of 
one  child  (myself),  moved  to  the  Little  Wa¬ 
bash,  about  forty  miles  from  Vincennes,  on 
the  road  leading  to  SL  Louts.  We  Uved  some 
time  In  the  soaithern  port  of  the  State,  and  in 
May,  1821),  we  moved  to  Rock  Island!  Oount  y 
and  have  lived  here  and  In  Henry  County 
evtT  since. 

My  father  died  In  the  fall  of  1829,  leaving  a 
family  of  seven.  I  werkedi  for  Coloniel  Dav¬ 
enport  many  days  for  50  cents  a  day  and  wa.“i 
in  the  Black  Hawk  -war.  I  have  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  myself  of  ray  life. 

Bbnjamin  (Joble. 

other~said  pretty  much  all  that  was  said 
In  his  address,  but  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
not  one  of  them  has  said  It  all  at  the 
same  time,  and  It  Is  a  most  astonishing 
Indication  of  what  may  be  termed  tho 
progress  of  religious  liberalism.  There 
are  very  able  divines  in  the  Methodist 
Church  who  differ  radically  from  Dr.  i 
(’adman,  and  one  of  them  was  present 


Rev.  Dr.  Cadman,  a  distinguished 
preacher  In  the  Methodist  Church,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  on  Monday  last  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Methodist 
ministers,  In  New  York,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  created  a  profound  sensation, 
and  promises,  as  it  becomes  more 
wddely  diffused,  to  stir  Methodism  to 
Its  depths.  Dr.  padman  explicitly  de¬ 
nied  the  Inerrancy  and  Infallibility  of 
the  Bible.  He  said  the  author  of 
half  the  books  In  the  Old  Testament 
are  unknown,  and  the  New  Testament 
contains  Innumerable  contradictions. 
The  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  he 
regarded  as  a  fable,  and  to  show  what 
dlfflcuUles  were  encountered  by  a  belief 
In  the  Inerrancy  or  Infallibility  of  the 
Bible  he  cited  the  claim  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons  that  polygamy  was  sustained  by 
the  good  book.  In  a  subsequent  Inter¬ 
view  Dr.  Cadman  said  he  did  not  touch 
on  the  age  of  Methuseleh,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  Eve,  the  tower  of  Babel,  the 
story  of  tne  Flood,  nor  a  dosen  other 
matters  which  have  been  brought  Into 
question  by  the  scholarship  of  the  age. 

These  things  must  have  seemed  to  he 
trifles  to  him,  as  he  said  that  If  one 
"could  get  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
trend  of  religious  thought  of  today  It 
would  make  what  Is  called  Ingersolllsm 
j  seem  archaic.  He  puts  up  little  Images 
of  the  Christianity  of  centuries  ago 
simply  for  the  sake  of  smashing  them 
for  the  amusement  of  his  audience.  It 
would  be  as  fair  for  him  to  take  the 
I  science  of  centuries  ago  and  use  It  as 
'  an  Illustration  for  poking  fun  at  Edison 
I  and  Tesla."  When  asked  concerning 
the  rock-ribbed  literal  believers,  w-ho 
might  criticise  his  utterances  as  unor- 
I  thodox.  Dr.  Cadman  said:  "There  are 
some  people  who  would  Insist  upon  call¬ 
ing  an  archangel  poultry  because  he 
has  wings."  and  concerning  the  Bible 
he  said:  "I  never  knew  a  dead  book  to 
be  a  source  of  authority;"  "Jesus  Christ 
l.s  Just  as  much  a  matter  of  history  as 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  or  George  Wash¬ 
ington;"  "I  assert  that  the  essential 
portion  of  Christianity  Is  not  In  any 
book  or  creed,  but  In  the  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  God;" 
"the  best  minds  In  our  church  today 
are  directed  more  toward  getting  a  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  and  a  closer  view  of 
Christ  Himself  than  in  dabbling  In  dis¬ 
tant  streams  of  theology."  » 

The  most  astounding  feature  of  tlfts 
Incident  was  the  manner  tn  which  the 
audience  received  the  address.  There 
were  about  four  hundred  clergymen 
present,  and  a  distinguished  bishop  of 
the  church.  The  speaker  was  not  only 
vociferously  applauded,  but  his  time 
was  extended  to  enable  him  to  finish 
what  he  had  to  say.  Nor  did  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  any  reaction.  Bishop  An¬ 
drews,  ■who  was  subsequently  inter¬ 
viewed.  said:  "What  I  heard  of  It  Im¬ 
pressed  me  as  being  remarkably  good. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  tt  was  a  liberal,  but 
It  w'as  decidedly  an  untradttional  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  majority  of  the  ministers  who 
listened  to  him  agreed,  In  the  main,  with 
what  he  had  to  say.”  Of  course,  there 
were  some  who  did  not,  but  there  was 
no  protest,  and  no  disposition  to  make 
one.  There  were  Methodist  conferences 
In  New  Jersey  and  Baltimore  during 
I  the  week,  but  no  allusions  were  made 
to  Dr.  Cadman's  address.  This  Is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  Meth- 
I  odists  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  when 
their  faith  is  misrepresented. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Cadman  Is  the 
more  notable  because  those  distln-  ; 
gulshed  divines  who  lead  the  higher  i 
criticism  have  always  advanced  their  ' 
vIewD  with  the  greatest  caution,  as  j 
though  they  expected  and  deprecated  | 
popular  condemnation.  Dr.  Cadman  | 


1  t.i  InvMtlgate,  and  was  not  loW  In 
:  alleeed  apple  brandy. 

1”  Bhe  walled.  "  O.  BllllgepI  I'll 

t  about  ajja^ha^f  of^he  oont^ahe 
■amphor  to  give  the  ml*tu/e*inoi» 
r  Bhe  performed  a  similar  sfieratlon 
hnlf  of  It  attain,  she  mie^'  It  up  as 


It  wee  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  day. 

The  McSwnl  fnmtly  was  at  breakfast. 

BllUger,  with  the  praiseworthy  object  of  hurry¬ 
ing  matters,  hod  voluntarily  assisted  tho  domeetio 
’"'^Lobrila',"’ '  sald'^e?”*a«n'i  ymt^n^ter  flebli 
than  usual?" 

Lobelia  stared  a 
"  I'm  thinner  lh< 

"  I  think  you're  i 
■etolned  niMlger,  pleeldly  buttering  a  blaoiUt. 


MINOR  KEY. 


Tbp  .>lo!jwa4«. 

In  consequence  of  a  irtni-nlly  run-down  condUleor 
of  hl»  »y»tem,  Mr.  BlI11e*r  Mc8wo(  tmd  been  ad¬ 
viced  by  tho  family  phyaleiaii  to  awallow  a  table- 
t  .  ■  nful  of  apple  brandy  twice  a  day.  strictly  as  a 
preecrlbe'd  *“  **®**<*  ‘'*®  ouantlty 

nni.ecr  procured— at  a  drujr  store— a  quart  flask 
oran'dy  '  «dd(sh  liquid  purporting  to  be  apple 
JU) , wing  Mrs.  Mo.twafs  deep-seateij  and  Inerad- 
Ic  Pe  n-Jnr^“'^n*  ngaliiM  everything  of  an  alolto- 
even  M™.-VcP,rat^.  ram^'plerkre  a*way?'amV- 
iptf  **her”nb 

inorflj-  took  the  finsk  home  ond  hi'^^tS^'ocelSTr*? 
whfrro  he  rdUld  visit  It  ahd  absorb  its  eontente  In 
3'lrturtcna!  undisturbed  and  un- 

thftn  Rile  any  better 

mndi*  a  fiioe,  and  chewed  a  clove, 
noticed ^h-Th^ra*^  ^ 

sii«sIir,.l”T.'''''  rir'^  was  not  lour  In 

discovering  the  allejred  apjde  brandy, 
flx  walled,  ••o.  BlIliK«rt  I'll 

Kmpt>Mnir  nut  about  one 
flllpd  the  flask  up  again 
few  drdpa  of  camphor  to 


ANOTHeR  “FIRST  50RN, 


benjamin  Goble  of  ^lilan,  Who  First  Saw  the  bight 
in  Fort  Compton  in  ISIS*  Claims  the 
Honor  of  6eing  the  Oldest  Native 
Resident  of  the  State. 


t^he  Bible.  He  said  the  author  of 
half  the  books  In  the  Old  Testament 
are  unknown,  and  the  New  Testament 
contains  Innumerable  contradictions. 
The  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  he 
regarded  as  a  fable,  and  to  show  what 
dimcultles  were  encountered  by  a  belief 
In  the  Inerrancy  or  Infallibility  of  the 
Bible  he  cited  the  claim  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons  that  polygamy  was  sustained  by 
the  good  book.  In  a  subsequent  Inter¬ 
view  Dr.  Cadman  said  he  did  not  touch 
on  the  age  of  Methuseleh,  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  Eye.  the  tower  of  Babel,  the 
'  story  of  the  Flood,  nor  a  do*en  other 
matters  which  have  been  brought  Into 
question  by  the  scholarship  of  the  age. 

;  These  things  must  have  seemed  to  he 
trifles  to  him,  as  he  said  that  If  one 
"could  get  a  fair  understanding  of  the 
trend  of  religious  thought  of  today  It 
I  would  make  what  Is  called  Tngersollism 
I  seem  archaic.  He  puts  up  little  Images 
of  the  Christianity  of  centuries  ago 
simply  for  the  sake  of  smashing  them 
for  the  amusement  of  his  audience.  It 
would  be  as  fair  for  him  to  take  the 
science  of  centuries  ago  and  use  It  as 
an  illustration  for  poking  fun  at  Edison 
and  Tesla.’’  When  asked  concerning 
the  rock-ribbed  literal  believers,  who 
might  criticise  his  utterances  as  unor¬ 
thodox,  Dr.  Cadman  said:  “There  are 
some  people  who  would  Insist  upon  call¬ 
ing  an  archangel  poultry  because  he 
has  wings,”  and  concerning  the  Bible 
he  said:  "I  never  knew  a  dead  book  to 
be  a  source  of  authority;’’  "Jesus  Christ 
l.s  Just  as  much  a  matter  of  history  as 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  or  George  Wash¬ 
ington;’’  "I  assert  that  the  essential 
Ijortlon  of  Christianity  Is  not  In  any 
iiook  or  creed,  but  In  the  personality  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  God;’’ 
"the  best  minds  In  our  church  today 
are  directed  more  toward  getting  a  bet¬ 
ter  knowledge  and  a  closer  view  of 
Christ  Himself  than  in  dabbling  In  dis¬ 
tant  streams  of  theology."  . 

The  most  astounding  feature  of  tne 
Incident  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
audience  received  the  address.  There 
were  about  four  hundred  clergymen 
present,  and  a  distinguished  bishop  of 
the  church.  The  speaker  w'as  not  only 
vociferously  applauded,  but  his  time 
was  extended  to  enable  him  to  finish 
what  he  had  to  say.  Nor  did  there  ap- 
'  pear  to  be  any  reaction.  Bishop  An¬ 
drews,  who  was  subsequently  Inter¬ 
viewed.  said:  "What  I  heard  of  It  Im¬ 
pressed  me  as  being  remarkably  good. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  It  was  a  liberal,  hut 
It  W'as  decidedly  an  untradltlonal  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  majority  of  the  ministers  who 
listened  to  him  agreed.  In  the  main,  with 
what  he  had  to  say.”  Of  course,  there 
were  some  who  did  not.  but  there  was 
no  protest,  and  no  disposition  to  make 


-halt  of  the  conteirta  she 
give  the  inlxtufe  more 
she  performed  a  similar  operation 
’t^lf  nf^It  again,  she  filled  it  up  as 


medirini*. 


At  tho  on  l  of  a  weelc.  by  attending  strictly  to 
niisiness,  Mrs.  MeSn'at  had  diluted  and  Improved 
me  medlolne  until  what  was  left  of  It  consisted 
vatUlla  camphor, 

castorhOll.^aml  Pirnlturc  polish.  ^  " 

Bill  leer  failed  to  note  any  change  tn  the  apeear- 
anee  of  his  medicine,  and  his  manner  of  taking  It 
was  to  uncork  the  flask,  apply  It  to  his  llpa  and 
drink  what  he  considered  a  tablespoonful. 

^  "  I  never  did  ”J^hy  cMe  for  brandy.”  he  mut- 

'  1*1 "  "  pushing  the  eork  In  afmtn 

some  "Ither  kind  wouldn't  have  done  Just  as’ well 


the  morning  of  the  seventh 
ty  George!"  he  aatd.  "It’s 


eighth  day  Mr. 
e  reluctance. 


It  Is  annarent.  from  this,  that  he  could  taste  most 
of  the  Ingredients. 

It  wn.a  about  the  fourteenth  day  of  Btlllgsr's 
martyrdom  that  Mrs.  Mc.awat  remarked  to  him: 
You're  gaining  In  flesh,  aren’t  you,  BllUgeer' 


blushed  guiltily, 
ik  you  arc  getting 


any  reason,  Lobelia,"  he  said, 
hy  I  should  either  be  getting 
belter  color." 

. . .  she  rejoined,  sweetly,  "  you 

ought  to  take  something  Itor  your  dlspoeltlon." 

In  the  tone  of  her  voice  there  was  something  that 
roused  Mr.  MoSwat's  suspicion. 

When  he  went  to  the  basement  again,  on  his  cus¬ 
tomary  pretext  of  examlalng  the  water  pipes  or 
feeding  the  furnace,  he  took  that  flask  to  a  window 
and  Inspected  It. 

It  was  now  about  one-third  full  of  a  mixture  that 
looked  Mka  tomato  soup  and  had  fourteen  ways  of 
smelling. 

"  O.  I>obeIln!’’  he  murmured.  "Till#  U  your 
wnrki  I'll  flx  you.  Lobelia!" 


It  was  the  morning  of  the  eighteenth  day. 

The  MeSwat  f.imilly  was  at  breskfast. 

Bllllger,  with  the  praiseworthy  objeot  of  hurry¬ 
ing  mailers,  had  voluntarily  assisted  the  domestic 
som*whst  In  the  nreparatlon  of  the  meal.  ,  ' 

"  Lobelia.’;  said  ho.  "  aren’t  you  In  better  flsih 

Lobelia  stared  at  him. 

"  I  think  you're  getting  a  better  color,  anytiow,” 
relnlned  nilllger.  placidly  buttering  a  biscuit. 

She  looked  suspiciously  at  him,  proceeding,  mean¬ 
while.  to  pour  her  tea— of  which,  as  a  morning  hav¬ 
ers  ge,  she  was  the  only  drinker  In  the  family.. 


BENJAMIN  GOBLE,  MILAN, 


ILAN,  Ill.,  Fab.  23.— [Editor  of  Tho 
Tribune.]— la  your  Sunday  iss'ue  of 
Feb.  C  James  Giorod  of  Springfleld 
1  claims  to  be  the  oldest  bom  living 
I'osldtent  of  the  Stat'd  of  Illinois.  Now, 
1  to  Inform  j-ou  that  I  claim  that 


troops  and  hadi  been  evacuated.  In  the  fall 
of  1810  tnji  father  and  fam>y.  conjllstlng  of 
one  child  (myselO,  moved  to  the  Little  Wa¬ 
bash,  about  forty  mil'ps  from  Vincennes,  on 
the  road  leading  to  St.  Louis.  We  Uved  some 
time  In  tho  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  In 


had  suggestions  of  camphor,  castor  oil,  vtns- 
kcroeene,  furniture  extract.  vanlUa,  and  aev- 


Cadman’s  address.  7 
re  remarkable  because  i 


their  faith  is  misrepresented. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Cadman  is  the 
more  notable  because  those  distin¬ 
guished  divines  who  lead  the  higher 
criticism  have  always  advanced  their 
vlewa  with  the  greatest  caution,  as 
though  they  expected  and  deprecated 
popular  condemnation.  Dr.  Cadman 


Ut»  glass  window. 

He  was  truly  sorry.  It  wss  no  pretense.  Th 
saglstrnte.  Instead  of  sending  him  to  a  warm  Is 
'or  the  winter,  had  sentenced  him  to  the  stonej  ib 
when  the  address  Was  dellvefed,  and 
[•robably  Joined  In  the  applause.  While 
they  stubbornly  maintain  their  side  of 
the  controversy,  they  do  not  consider  It 
necessary  to  denounce  their  adver- 
sii  rles  as  heretics  or  enemies  of  religion. 


:h  all  that  was  said 
is  safe  to  say  that 
I  said  It  all  at  the 
i  most  astonishing 
nay  be  termed  the 
liberalism.  There 
s  In  the  Methodist 
adlcally  from  Dr 


Intervening 

pages 

blank 


Old  Fashioned  Bandboxes. 

>  a  grranamarama  was 

^  ^  1/  youns  and  Inveigled 
A  U  great  -  grandpapa  into 
\  /  \  If  the  purchase  o(  a  new 
muL  \k  yJL  bonnet  It  wag  Invariably 
I  a  sent  home  from  the  roll- 

liner’s  In  a  huge  band- 
box  which  differed  from 
|y  "if*  the  pasteboard  bonnet 

V  m  W  receptacle  of  to-day  In 

that  It  was  superbly  ornamented  with  ftoral 
designs.  As  a  rule  these  designs  ran  to 
carnations,  moss  roses  and  other  fine  old 
fashioned  flowe.s.  Some  enterprising  fad¬ 
dist,  In  casting  about  for  a  motif,  has 
whisked  the  acoumMlated  dust  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  from  tfese  ornamental  affairs  and  re¬ 
instated  them  In  popular  feminine  favor.  No 
beautiful  bonnet  or  hat  is  properly  cased,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  of  fad, 
unless  deposited  In  one  of  the  old  time  be- 
flowered  bandboxes 

Many  of  the  leading  milliners  are  exhibit¬ 
ing  them  in  connection  with  those  dower  em¬ 
bowered  aviaries  and  velvet,  plume  tipped 
towers  of  their  art  and  creation.  The  carna¬ 
tions  and  roses  are  printed  on  fine,  glossy 
paper,  which  has  the  effect  and  appearance 
of  watered  silk,  and  the  sight  of  the  deco-  | 
rated  box  Is  well  calculated  to  subdue  those  1 
tumultuous  emotional  outbreaks  which  are  i 
liable  to  occur  when  the  masculine  eye  is  ■ 
called  upon  to  contemplate  the  accompanying  i 
bill  for  the  box's  enclosure. 

Old  fashioned  bandboxes  are  not  especially  . 
cheap,  compared  with  those  dlmsy  cases  which 
they  have  replaced.  Many  of  them  cost  from 
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ASTOR’S  BIG  TREE  TABLE. 


Cat  From  •  Sin«le  Sootlon  of  >  Call- 
forala  Rodwood. 

A  superb  specimen  ot  Osllfomle  red¬ 
wood  to  now  on  Its  wnjr  to  London,  Bng. 
land,  In  the  ship  Merle  Heckteld,  which 
sailed  from  Sen  Francisco  on  May  18. 
Through  the  press  it  has  already  become  fa¬ 
mous  on  two  continents  aa  the  "Astor 
table  top,”  from  the  fact  that  It  was 
shipped  to  William  Waldorf  Astor.  who 
will  use  It  as  a  table  for  a  dinner  to  be 
given  to  him  at  bis  residence  In  London. 

It  Is  a  cross  section  of  a  redwood  tree, 
and  as  finished  la  15  feet  3  Inches  In  diam¬ 
eter.  28  Inches  thick,  weighs  19,000  pounds, 
and  Is  expected  to  seat  forty  people  around 
its  generous  circumference. 

To  obtain  this  specimen  necessitated 
the  cutting  down  of  a  tree  250  feet  tall 
and  over  17  feet  In  diameter,  the  differ¬ 
ence  In  diameter  between  ll^nd  the  fln- 
Ished  piece  representing  the  thickness  of 
the  bark  on  the  tree. 

It  was  cut  In  the  very  heart  of  a  great 
forest  on  the  tract  of  the  John  Vance  Mill 
and  Lumber  Company,  In  Humboldt 
County,  a  tract  noted  for  the  slue  and 
quality  of  Its  timber,  and  where  the  forest 
giants  grow  so  thickly  that  their  Inter¬ 
woven  foliage  forms  a  lofty  roof  through 
which  neither  rain  nor  sunshine  can  And 
ito  way  to  the  ground,  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  below. 

To  successfully  fell  such  a  tree  and 
under  such  circumstances  required  con¬ 
siderable  skill  and  labor.  The  conditions, 
however,  were  very  little  different  from 
those  existing  throughout  the  redwood 
belt,  so  that  a  description  ot  the  methods 
employed  in  felling  this  particular  tree 
will  apply  to  the  work  ae  carried  on  In  the 
redwoods  generally. 

Owing  to  Its  great  weight  and  height, 
the  only  serious  problem  In  "felling”  a 
redwood  tree  Is  to  determine  the  direction 
of  “fall”— one  that  will  not  only  prevent 
the  shattering  of  the  tree  by  contact  with 
Its  neighbors,  but  will  also  afford  the 
most  advantageous  position  on  the 
ground  for  cutting  It  Into  logs  and  for 
their  subsequent  removal.  This  problem 
to  soon  solved  by  the  average  "redwood 
logger,”  who  has  become  so  expert  In 
laying  low  these  giants  that  be  can  "fell” 
one  so  accurately  that  Its  top  will  drive 
home  a  stake  previously  placed  In  the 
ground  as  a  bearing  for  a  "sight.” 

The  first  work  was  the  erection  of  a  rude 
staging  around  the  tree  to  enable  the  men 
to  work  above  the  "bole”  or  swelling,  where 
the  roots  commence  to  spread — about  six 


A  TURN  IN  THE  ROAD. 


By  W.  H.  Cheney. 


or  eight  feet  above  the  ground.  Then  (the 
position  In  which  the  tree  should  lie  hav¬ 
ing  been  chosen)  the  next  operation  was 
"putting  in  the  undercut,”  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  general  direction  of  the  "fall,” 
and  Is  cut  on  the  side  ot  the  tree  toward 
which  It  Is  Intended  It  shall  tall. 

Standing  on  the  platform  and  stripped  ot 
all  superfluous  clothing,  two  brawny  chop¬ 
pers,  the  one  working  from  the  left  and 
the  other  from  the  right  with  heavy  double- 
edged,  long,  straight-helved  axes,  -  com¬ 
menced  cutting  Into  the  tree,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  hours  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  "undercut,”  a  wide  notch  extend¬ 
ing  entirely  across  the  tree  and  about  a 
quarter  of  the  distance  through  It,  Dis¬ 
carding  the  axes,  the  men  then  went  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tree  and  with  a  cross¬ 
cut  saw  proceeded  to  cut  through  to  meet 
the  "undercut,”  deep  notches  having  been 
previously  chopped  In  the  sides  of  the  tree 
to  allow  the  twelve-foot  aaw  cutting  plhy 
across  the  gi  eater  diameter.  As  the  saw 
cut  Its  way  into  the  tree,  large  Iron  wedges 
were  driven  In  behind  it  to  keep  the  "kerf” 
or  out  open,  and  later  to  serve  the  purpose 
ot  toppling  the  tree  and  giving  It  the  proper 
direction  In  falling. 

The  sawing  process  occupied  another  two 
or  three  hours  and  was  discontinued  when 
the  out  was  within  a  foot  or  so  ot  the  notch. 

Then  with  huge  matleu,  or  mauls,  the 
loggers  commenced  methodically  to  drive 
In  the  wedges,  a  heavy  blow  on  this  one 
and  a  light  tap*on  that  one,  according  to 
the  direction  to  be  given  the  falling  tree. 

With  Its  fall  came  the  "ringers”  and 
‘'peelers.”  the  former  with  their  laws  cut-  i 
ttog  notches,  or  rings,  around  tte  tree 
through  the  bark  at  convenient  distances  I 


apart,  and  the  .latter  with  long,  chisel- 
pointed  stMl  bars  peeling,  or  rattier  pry¬ 
ing,  off  the  sections  ofvthioh  bark,  thus 
preparing  the  trunk  for  the  log-sawyers 
to  out  up  into  poruble  lengths,  in  this 
instMce  the  first  length  was  comparative¬ 
ly  slfbrt,  yet  It  represented  a  day's  work 
for  one  man,  who.  In  "squaring  up"  the 
rough  and  cutting  off  the  section,  waa  oom- 
pelled  to  saw  around  and  around  the  cir¬ 
cumference  In  order  to  use  bis  twelve-foot 
saw  to  advanUge. 

The  crating  of  the  section,  to  prevent 
breakage,  waa  the  next  operation,  and  it 
was  then  ready  to  be  dragged  by  the  cable 
pgging  engine  to  the  railroad,  over  which 
It  would  be  oatrled  to  the  shipping  point.— 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  ' 


THE  WEST  DRIVE,  CENTRAL  PARK. 

By  Levi  Taylor. 


ASTOR’S  BIG  TREE  TABLE. 


A  superb  specimen  of  Csllfornle  red¬ 
wood  Is  now  on  Its  w*y  to  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  ship  Marla  Hackfeld,  which 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  May  18. 
Through  the  press  It  has  already  become  fa¬ 
mous  on  two  qontlnenu  as  the  "Aetor 
table  top,”  from  the  fact  that  It  was 
shipped  to  William  Waldorf  Astor,  who 
will  use  It  as  a  table  for  a  dinner  to  be 
given  to  him  at  bis  residence  In  London. 

It  Is  a  cross  section  of  a  redwood  tree, 
and  as  finished  le  15  feet  2  Inches  In  diam¬ 
eter.  28  Inches  thick,  weighs  19,000  pounds, 
and  Is  expected  to  seat  forty  people  around 
Its  generous  circumference. 

To  obtain  thie  epecfmen  necessitated 
the  cutting  down  of  a  tree  250  feet  tall 
and  over  IT  feet  In  diameter,  the  differ¬ 
ence  In  diameter  between  lt<<nd  the  fin¬ 
ished  piece  representing  the  thickness  of 
the  bark  on  the  tree. 

It  was  cut  In  the  very  heart  of  a  great 
■forest  on  the  tract  of  the  John  Vance  Mill 
and  Lumber  Company,  In  Humboldt 
County,  a  tract  noted  for  the  else  and 
quality  of  Its  timber,  and  where  the  forest 
giants  grow  so  thickly  that  their  Inter¬ 
woven  foliage  forms  a  lofty  roof  through 
which  neither  rain  nor  sunshine  can  find 
Its  way  to  the  ground,  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  below. 

To  successfully  fell  such  a  tree  and 
under  such  circumstances  required  con¬ 
siderable  skill  and  labor.  The  oondltlons, 
however,  were  very  little  different  from 
those  existing  throughout  the  redwood 
belt,  so  that  a  description  of  the  methods 
employed  In  felling  this  particular  tree 
will  apply  to  the  work  aa  carried  on  In  the 
redwoods  generally. 

Owing  to  Its  great  weight  and  height, 
the  only  serious  problem  In  "felling”  a 
redwood  tree  is  to  determine  the  direction 
of  "fair'— one  that  will  not  only  prevent 
the  shattering  of  the  tree  by  contact  with 
Its  neighbors,  but  will  also  afford  the 
most  advantageous  position  on  the 
ground  for  cutting  It  Into  logs  and  for 
their  subsequent  removal.  This  problem 
lo  soon  solved  by  the  average  "redwood 
logger,”  who  has  become  so  expert  In 
laying  low  these  giants  that  he  can  "fell" 
one  BO  accurately  that  Its  top  will  drive 
home  a  stake  previously  placed  In  the 
ground  os  a  bearing  for  a  "sight." 

The  first  work  was  the  erection  of  a  rude 
staging  around  the  tree  to  enable  the  men 
to  work  above  the  "bole”  or  swelling,  where 
the  roots  commence  to  spread — about  six 
or  eight  feet  above  the  ground.  Then  (the 
position  In  which  the  tree  should  lie  hav¬ 
ing  been  chosen)  the  next  operation  was 
"putting  In  the  underout,”  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  general  direction  of  the  "fall,” 
and  is  cut  on  the  side  of  the  tree  toward 
which  it  Is  Intended  It  shall  fall. 

Standing  on  the  platform  and  stripped  of  ' 
all  superfluous  clothing,  two  brawny  chop-  i 
pers,  the  one  working  from  the  left  and  | 
the  other  from  the  right  with  heavy  double- 
edged,  long,  straight-helved  axes,  com¬ 
menced  cutting  Into  the  tree,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  hours  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  "undercut,”  a  wide  notch  extend¬ 
ing  entirely  across  the  tree  and  about  a 
quarter  of  the  distance  through  It.  Dis¬ 
carding  the  axes,  the  men  then  went  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tree  and  with  a  cross¬ 
cut  saw  proceeded  to  cut  through  to  meet 
the  "undercut,”  deep  notches  having  been 
previously  chopped  In  the  sides  of  the  tree 
to  allow  the  twelve-foot  saw  cutting  play 
across  the  gi  eater  diameter.  As  the  saw 
cut  Its  way  Into  the  tree,  large  Iron  wedges 
were  driven  In  behind  it  to  keep  the  "kerf” 
or  out  open,  and  later  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  toppling  the  tree  and  giving  It  the  proper 
direction  In  falling. 

The  sawing  process  occupied  another  two 
or  three  hours  and  was  discontinued  when 
the  cut  was  within  a  toot  or  so  of  the  notch. 

Then  with  huge  mallets,  or  mauls,  the 
loggers  commenced  methodically  to  drive 
In  the  wedges,  a  heavy  blow  on  this  one 
and  a  light  tap*on  that  one,  according  to 
the  direction  to  be  given  the  failing  tree. 

With  Its  fall  came  the  "ringers"  and 
“peelers,”  the  former  with  their  saws  out-  i 
ting  notches,  or  rings,  around  the  tree  | 
through  the  bark  at  convenient  distances  i 
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apart,  and  the  latter  with  long,  ohlsel- 
polnted  steel  bars  peeling,  or  rather  pry¬ 
ing,  off  the  sections  ofvthiok  hark,  thus 
preparing  the  trunk  for  the  log-sawyers 
to  out  up  into  portable  lengths.  In  this 
InstMce  the  first  length  was  comparative¬ 
ly  sffbrt,  yet  It  represented  a  day's  work 
for  one  man,  who.  In  "squaring  up”  the 
rough  and  cutting  off  the  section,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  saw  around  and  around  the  cir¬ 
cumference  In  orde*  *-  •—  *  • 

saw  to  advantage. 

The  crating  of 
breakage,  was  the 
was  then  ready  to  1 
logging  engine  to  t 
It  would  be  carried  w  .ue 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 


the  section,  to  prevent 
I  next  operation,  and  It 
be  dragged  by  the  cable 
the  railroad,  over  which 
shipping  point.— 


THE  WEST  DRIVE,  CENTRAL  PARK. 

By  Levi  Taylc 
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\franchise  granted  < 

BY  THE  VILLAGE  TRUSTEES 
REMOVES  THAT  MUCH 


Objection  to  the  Propeecd  New  Motor 

Road— All  PriTllegea  Granted  for 

Ita  Conatrnctlon — Full  Text  of  the 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

May  vine,  N.  T.  May  8  —At  the  ad- 
jonrned  meeting  of  the  board  of  village 
trustees  held  In  the  office  of  Willis  H. 
Tennant  on  Wednesday  evening,  a 
franchise  was  granted  the  Westfield, 
Mayville  and  Chautauqua  Motor  Rail¬ 
road  company  with  the  following 
limitations  or  restrictions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  committee  report  as 
adopted : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  matter  of  the  ItmlUtions  and  con¬ 
ditions  which  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  franchise  to  be  granted  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Mayville  to  the  Westfield,  May¬ 
ville  and  Chautauqua  Motor  Railroad 
company,  report  that,  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  said  franchise  should  be  granted 
to  said  company,  upon  the  following 
express  conditions: 

—That  said  company  shall  locate 
Its  tracks  in  the  streets  in  such  village  in 
such  portion  of  said  streets  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  board  of  village 
trustees. 

I'l— That  all  sidings,  turnouts, 
switches,  turntables  and  stands  of  said 
company,  shall  be  located  in  such 
place  or  places  in  said  village  street  as 
shall  be  designated  by  said  board  of 
trustees;  in  case  of  an  alteration  of 
the  grade  of  any  street,  the  said  com¬ 
pany  shall  immediately  make  its  tracks, 
switches,  turntables  and  stands  con¬ 
form  to  the  said  new  grade. 

Ill— That  if  said  company  shall  elect 
to  use  electricity  as  a  motive  power  for 
the  operation  of  its  said  road,  the  erec¬ 
tion  apd  location  of  alL  poles,  w’iremnt^ 
other  eiectrical  appliances  in  the  streets 
of  said  village  shall  be  in  such  place  or 
places  as  shall  be  designated  by  said  ' 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  said  company 
shall  erect  and  maintain  smooth  poUs 
in  said  streets  to  be  approved  by  the 
said  board  of  trustees,  and  shall  keep 
the  same  well  painted. 

IV—  That  said  company  shall  not  in 
any  way  or  manner,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  obstruct,  hinder,  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  any  extensions,  improvements 
or  repairs  upon  the  water  works  of  said 
village  made  under  the  directions  of 
the  authorities  of  said  village;  and  the 
said  company  shall  not  in  any  way  or 
manner  either  directly  or  indirectly  ob¬ 
struct,  hinder,  or  Interfere  with  any 
public  improvements  to  be  made  here¬ 
after  by  the  authorities  of  said  village. 

V—  That  in  case  said  compaiy 
shall  abandon  said  railroad,  or  shall 
dlssontinue  the  ordinary  operation 
thereof  for  the  period  of  six  months 
this  franchise  and  all  rights  thereunder, 
shall  immediately  determine  and 
ceasi ;  and  In  the  event  of  such  abandon¬ 


ment  or  discontinuance  of  operation  I 
said  company  shall  within  thirty  days 
from  date  thereof  remove  all  property 
belonging  to  said  company  from  the 
streets  of  said  village  and  shall  resto:  e 
the  portion  of  said  streets  so  occupied 
by  it,  to  the  same  condition  as  the 
remainder  of  said  streets  shall  be  at  the 
time  of  abandonmentor  discontinuation. 
Upon  the  failure  of  said  company  to 
do  so  within  the  time  specified  said  vil¬ 
lage  may  remove  said  property  from 
said  streets  and  repair  and  restore  the 
same,  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  said 
company. 

VI —  The  said  company  shall  macad¬ 
amize  the  road  between  the  rails  of  its 
tracks  and  one  foot  in  width  on  the 
outside  of  each  of  the  rails  thereof  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  directions  of  the  trustees. 

VII—  Said  company,  lu  successors  or 
assigns  shall  at  all  times  indemnify, 
protect  and  save  harmless  the  said 
village  from  any  and  all  suits,  actions 
and  proceedings  that  may  be  brought 
or  maintained  by  any  person  or  persons, 
firm  or  corporation  for,  on  account  of 
or  by  reason  of  the  granting  of  this 
franchise  on  account  of  the  construc¬ 
tion,  operation  or  repairing  of  said 
road,  or  any  accident,  damages  or 
li  j  ury  growing  out  of  the  same,  or  any 
act  of  omission  or  commission  of  s^ld 
company  or  any  of  its  agents,  servants 
or  employees  at  any  time,  or  by  reason 
of  the  violation  by  said  company  of  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
shall  whenever  requested  by  said  village 
through  any  of  its  officers  defend  every 
such  action,  suit  or  proceeding  and  shall 
satisfy  and  discharge  of  record  any 
judgment  or  judgments  recovered 
agalngt  said  village  on  account  thereof. 
In  the  event  of  any  such  suit  or  pro 
ceedlng  being  brought  against  said 
village,  said  village  shall  by  some  of  its 
officers,  agents  or  attorijeys  give  notice 
thereof  to  said  company,  in  writing  and 
said  company  shall  be  allowed  to  defend 
or  assist  in  the  defence  of  such  action, 
suit  or  proceeding. 

VIII.— That  said  company  shall  with¬ 
in  thirty  days  from  the  granting  of  this 
franchise,  execute  and  deliver  to  said 
village  a  written  instrument  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  board  of  trustees  there-  | 
of,  accepting  this  franchise  and  covenan¬ 
ting  and  agreeing  to  comply  with  each 
and  every  condition  upon  which  the 
same  is  granted. 

IX— The  said  company  shall  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  June  1897  pro¬ 
cure  and  file  with  the  clerk  of  said  vil¬ 
lage  the  properly  executed  consents  of 
the  owners  of  one-half  in  value  of  the  j 
property  bounding  on  the  street  or 
streets  in  said  vdlage  upon  which  it  is 
proposed  to  build  and  operate  said  rail¬ 
road  as  required  by  section  91  of  article 
IV  of  chapter  676  of  the  laws  of  1892 
and  amendments  thereof  or  in  line 
thereof  the  determinatirn  of  the  general 
term  of  the  supreme  court  as  provided 
by  section  94  of  said  act. 

I  X— This  franchise  shall  not  become 
operative  until  the  conditions  specified  I 
in  section  VIII  and  IX  of  the  forego-  j 
ing  limitations  and  conditions  shall  | 
have  been  in  all  respects  oomplled  with  | 


by  said  company. 

XI—  That  the  said  company  shall 
commence  the  construction  of  its  said 
road  with  in  three  months  from  the 
date  of  granting  of  this  franchise  and 

said  road  shall  be  completed  and  in 
operation  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  granting  of  the  same. 

XII—  In  case  of  a  failure  of  said  com¬ 
pany,  its  successors  or  assigns,  to  com¬ 
ply  with  or  to  perform  any  of  the  con- 
ditious  upon  which  this  franchise  is 
granted,  or  in  case  of  the  violation  by 
said  company,  its  successors  or  assigns 
of  any  of  the  statutes  of  the  state  of 
New  York  now  in  force  and  to  be  here¬ 
after  enacted,  this  franchise  shall  be¬ 
come  forfeited  and  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  acquired  thereunder  shall  im¬ 
mediately  cease  and  determine. 

XIII—  That  all  the  conditions,  terms, 
and  provisions  contained  in  this  grant 
and  all  the  terms,  conditions,  and  cov¬ 
enants  contained  in  this  agreement  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  section  VIl  of  this  grant, 
shall  apply  to  and  bind  the  successors 
or  assigns  of  the  said  compny. 

May  6.  J.  H.  Flagler, 

/  J.  H.  Henderson, 

Herman  Sixbet, 

'  W.  G.  Martin. 
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\FRANCHI8E  granted  4 

BY  THE  VILLAGE  TRUSTEES 
REMOVES  THAT  MUCH 

Objection  to  the  Propoeed  New  Motor 
Road— All  PriTileget  Granted  for 
Its  Construction — Full  Text  Of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee. 

Mayville,  N.  T.  May  8  —At  the  ad- 
journed  meeting  of  the  board  of  village 
trustees  held  in  the  office  of  Willis  H. 
Tennant  on  Wednesday  evening,  a 
franchise  was  granted  the  Westfield, 
Mayville  and  Chautauqua  Motor  Rail¬ 
road  company  with  the  following 
limitations  or  restrictions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  committee  report  as 
adopted : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  matter  of  the  limitations  and  con¬ 
ditions  which  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  franchise  to  be  granted  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Mayville  to  the  Westfield,  May¬ 
ville  and  Chautauqua  Motor  Railroad 
company,  report  that.  In  their  judg¬ 
ment  said  franchise  should  be  granted 
to  said  company,  upon  the  following 
express  conditions: 

I  —That  said  company  shall  locate 
its  tracks  in  the  streets  in  such  village  in 
such  portion  of  said  streets  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  board  of  village 
trustees. 

II—  That  all  sidings,  turnouts, 
switches,  turntables  and  stands  of  said 
company,  shall  be  located  in  such 
place  or  places  in  said  village  street  as 
shall  be  designated  by  said  board  of 
trustees;  in  case  of  an  alteration  of 
the  grade  of  any  street,  the  said  com¬ 
pany  shall  immediately  make  its  tracks, 
switches,  turntables  and  stands  con¬ 
form  to  the  said  new  grade. 

III —  That  if  said  company  shall  elect 
to  use  electricity  as  a  motive  power  for 
the  operation  of  its  said  road,  the  erec¬ 
tion  and  location  of  all.  polos,  wircanc^ 
other  electrical  appliances  in  the  streets 
of  said  village  shall  be  in  such  place  or 

places  as  shall  be  designated  by  said 
board  of  trustees,  and  the  said  company 
shall  erect  and  maintain  smooth  poUs 
in  said  streets  to  be  approved  by  the 
said  board  of  trustees,  and  shall  keep 
the  same  well  painted. 

IV—  That  said  company  shall  not  in 
any  way  or  manner,  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  obstruct,  hinder,  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  any  extensions,  improvements 
or  repairs  upon  the  water  works  of  said 
village  made  under  the  directions  of 
the  authorities  of  said  village;  and  the 
said  company  shall  not  in  any  way  or 
manner  either  directly  or  indirectly  ob¬ 
struct,  hinder,  or  interfere  with  any 
public  improvements  to  be  made  here¬ 
after  by  the  authorities  of  said  village. 

V—  That  in  case  said  compai  y 
shall  abandon  said  railroad,  or  shall 
dlseontinue  the  ordinary  operation 
thereof  for  the  period  of  six  months 
this  franchise  and  all  rights  thereunder, 
shall  immediately  determine  and 
ceasi ;  and  in  the  event  of  such  abandon¬ 


ment  or  discontinuance  of  operation 
said  company  shall  within  thirty  days 
from  date  thereof  remove  all  property 
belonging  to  said  company  from  tbe 
streets  of  said  village  and  shall  resto:  e 
the  portion  of  said  streets  so  occupied 
by  it,  to  the  same  condition  as  the 
remainder  of  said  streets  shall  be  at  tbe 
timeof  abandonment  or  discontinuation. 
Upon  the  failure  of  said  company  to 
do  BO  within  the  time  specified  said  vil¬ 
lage  may  remove  said  property  frtm 
said  streets  and  repair  and  restore  the 
same,  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  said 
company. 

VI —  The  said  company  shall  macad¬ 
amize  the  road  between  the  rails  of  its 
tracks  and  one  foot  in  width  on  the 
outside  of  each  of  the  rails  thereof  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  directions  of  the  trustees. 

VII—  Said  company,  its  successors  or 
assigns  shall  at  all  times  indemnify, 
protect  and  save  harmless  the  said 
village  from  any  and  all  suits,  actions 
and  proceedings  that  may  be  brought 
or  maintained  by  any  person  or  persons, 
firm  or  corporation  for,  on  account  of 
or  by  reason  of  the  granting  of  this 
franchise  on  account  of  the  construc¬ 
tion,  operation  or  repairing  of  said 
road,  or  any  accident,  damages  or 
li  jury  growing  out  of  the  same,  or  any 
act  of  omission  or  commission  of  said 
company  or  any  of  its  agents,  servants 
or  employees  at  any  time,  or  by  reason 
of  the  violation  by  said  company  of  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
shall  whenever  requested  by  said  village 
through  any  of  its  officers  defend  every 
such  action,  suit  or  proceeding  and  shall 
satisfy  and  discharge  of  record  any 
judgment  or  judgments  recovered 
against  said  village  on  account  thereof. 
In  the  event  of  any  such  suit  or  pro 
ceediug  being  brought  against  said 
village,  said  village  shall  by  some  of  its 
officers,  agents  or  attorneys  give  notice 
thereof  to  said  company,  in  writing  and 
said  company  shall  be  allowed  to  defend 
or  assist  in  the  defence  of  such  action, 
suit  or  proceeding. 

VIII.— That  saiJ  company  shall  with¬ 
in  thirty  days  from  the  granting  of  this 
franchise,  execute  and  deliver  to  said 
village  a  written  Instrument  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  board  of  trustees  there¬ 
of,  accepting  this  franchise  and  covenan¬ 
ting  and  agreeing  to  comply  with  each 
and  every  condition  upon  which  the 
same  is  granted. 

IX— The  said  company  shall  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  Juno  1897  pro¬ 
cure  and  file  with  the  clerk  of  said  vil¬ 
lage  the  properly  executed  consents  of 
tbe  owners  of  one -half  in  value  of  the 
property  bounding  on  the  street  or 
streets  in  said  v  llage  upon  which  it  is 
proposed  to  build  and  operate  said  rail¬ 
road  as  required  by  section  91  of  article 
IV  of  chapter  6715  of  the  laws  of  1892 
and  amendments  thereof  or  In  line 
thereof  the  deterralnatirnof  the  general 
term  of  the  supreme  court  as  provided 
by  section  94  of  said  act. 

I  X — This  franchise  shall  not  become 
operative  until  the  conditions  specified  I 
in  section  VIII  end  IX  of  the  forego- ] 
Ing  limitations  and  conditions  shall 
have  been  in  all  respects  compiled  with 


by  said  company. 

XI—  That  the  said  company  shall 
commence  the  construction  of  its  said 
road  with  in  three  months  from  tbe 
date  of  granting  of  this  franchise  and 
tbe  said  road  shall  be  completed  and  in 
operation  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  tbe  granting  of  tbe  same. 

XII —  In  case  of  a  failure  of  said  com¬ 
pany,  its  successors  or  assigns,  to  com¬ 
ply  with  or  to  perform  any  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  upon  which  this  franchise  is 
granted,  or  in  case  of  the  violation  by 
said  company,  its  succesaors  or  assigns 
of  any  of  the  statutes  of  tbe  state  of 
New  York  now  in  force  and  to  be  here¬ 
after  enacted,  this  franchise  shall  be¬ 
come  forfeited  and  ail  tbe  rights  and 
privileges  acquired  thereunder  shall  im¬ 
mediately  cease  and  determine. 

XIII —  That  all  the  conditions,  terms, 
and  provisions  contained  in  this  grant 
and  all  the  terms,  conditions,  and  cov¬ 
enants  contained  in  this  agreement  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  section  VII  of  this  grant, 
shall  apply  to  and  bind  the  successors 
or  assigns  of  the  said  compny. 

May  5.  J.  H.  Fi.agler, 

/  J.  H.  Henderson, 

Herman  Si.xuey, 

W.  G.  Martin. 
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THE  REAL  KIPLING  AS  REVEALED 


LIi  the  world  has  been 
thinking  and  talking 
about  Uudyard  Kipling 
of  iate,  and  in  America 
and  England  and  in  tar 
oft  lands  where  the  au¬ 
thor  is  known  and  loved 
people  held  their  breath 
while  he  made  his  stern 
and  successful  battle 
against  a  disease  that  Is  only  too  often  a 
conqueror.  By  his  works  the  world  knows 
Kipling  well,  but  ot  the  man  little  Is  known. 

A  modest  and  retiring  man  by  nature,  he  has 
succeeded  <n  screening  the  details  ot  his  pri¬ 
vate  life  from  the  public  gaze,  and  he  will  not 
submit  to  interviews. 

The  first  attempt  at  a  biography  ot  Kipling 
is  Just  about  to  Issue  from  the  press  of  the 
New  Amsterdam  Book  Company.  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “A  Ken  of  Kipling."  The  author  is 
Will  M.  Clemens. 

From  such  facta  as  he  has  been  able  to  glean 
Mr.  Clemens  has  made  an  entertaining  little 
volume.  Tho  book  is  dedicated  to  ‘‘A  Colonial 
Policy  ot  Expansion,  Whereby  Great  BrlteUn 
Gave  to  the  World  a  Rudyard  Kipling.”  If 
expansion  gave  Mr.  Kipling  to  the  world  he 
has  himself  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  ot 
the  foremost  apostles  of  the  Idea  which  gave 
him  his  birth.  As  Dr.  Felix  Adler  said  in  a 
lecture  recently  reported  In  the 
•‘Probably  no  man  has  done  more  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  in  this  respect  than  Rud¬ 
yard  Kipling,  With  his  grip  on  words  whose 
roots  smell  of  the  earth  from  which  he  has 
dug  them,  ho  believes  the  whole  white  race 
to  be  the  chosen  Instrument  of  God  to  carry 
Western  ideas  to  enlighten  the  East." 

Kipling’s  Parentage. 

As  a  native  of  India,  Kipling  is  himself 
peculiarly  well  fitted  “to  carry  Western  Ideas 
to  enlighten  the  East.”  He  was  born  In- 


Bombay,  on  tho  13th  day  of  December,  1865. 
His  father,  John  Lockwood  Kipling,  was  a 
native  of  Burslem,  In  Staffordshire,  England. 
"He  was."  says  Mr.  Clemens,  “a  clever 
young  man,  a  great  reader,  a  true  artist, 
though  somewhat  ecoentrio."  Attending  a 
picnic  one  day  with  other  young  people  at 
Rudyard  Lake,  not  far  from  Burslem,  he 
there  met  a  pretty  English  girl,  Alice  Mac¬ 
donald,  daughter  of  a  Wesleyan  minister. 
He  fell  in  love  with  her  at  once.  They  met 
very  often,  and  their  engagement  was  soon 
after  announced.  Then  John  went  to  the  art 
schools  in  Kensington,  and  was  afterward 
sent  out  to  direct  the  art  schools  of  Bombay. 
When  he  went  to  India  he  took  pretty  Alice 
Macdonald  along  as  his  wife. 

Rudyard  Kipling’s  mother  was  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  charm.  She  wa*  one  ot 
three  sisters  noted  for  their  Intellect  and  cul¬ 
ture,  all  of  whom  married  distinguished  Eng¬ 
lish  artists.  One  became  the  wife  ot  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Poynter,  who  succeeded  Sir  John  Millais 
as  president  of  the  Royal  Aoaderny,  while  the 
other  married  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones. 

Kipling’s  Boyhood. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  son  was  born  to  the 
Klpllngs.  Their  first  meeting  at  Rudyard 
Lake  must  have  been  the  pretty  bit  of  senti¬ 
ment  of  their  lives,  for  When  they  named  the 
son  they  took  for  him  that  ot  the  little  lake 
on  the  banks  of  which  they  first  saw  each 
other.  They  called  the  boy  “Ruddle”  In  a 
familiar  way,  and,  being  a  first  child,  the 
parents  made  a  great  pet  of  him.  As  a  lad 
ha  had  unusual  aptitude  for  learning  and 
scorned  commonplace  toys,  but  any  sort  of 
instructive  puzzle  or  game  that  required 
thought  and  intelligence  appealed  to  him  at 
once.  Books  were  his  great  pleasure.  In 
fact,  he  was  quite  beyond  his  years  in  intel¬ 
lect.  He  had  a  will  of  his  own  as  a  boy,  and 


mes  asserted  It  In  spite  ot  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  bis  parents. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Rudyard  accompanied 
his  father  to  England,  and  afterward  visited 
the  Paris  exhibition.  Ha  was  then  put  to 
school  in  the  United  Service  College,  "West¬ 
ward  Ho,"  in  North  Devon,  an  institution 
Intended  chiefly  for  the  education  ot  sons  of 
Anglo-Indian  civil  and  military  oBBoers.  He 
left  the  college  in  1883,  In  his  eighteenth  year, 
bearing  a  first  prize  in  English  literature,  and 
returned  to  the  Kipling  home  in  Lahore. 

JiturnalUtio  Experiences. 

In  Lahore  Kipling  secured  a  position  as 
sub-editor  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette. 
The  editorial  staff  comprised  two  men,  while 
the  manual  labor  was  performed  by  natives. 
Young  Kipling  led  a  busy  life  during  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Gazette,  for  he  was  the  sole 
reporter  as  well  as  sub-editor,  and  met  with 
many  adventures  during  his  reportorial 
work. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  then  military  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Northwestern  district  of  In¬ 
dia,  was  occasionally  a  visitor  at  the  home  of 
the  Klpllngs.  On  learning  that  Rudyard 
wished  to  visit  the  frontier  and  study  Tommy 
Atkins  he  gave  the  young  Journalist  carte 
blanche  to  go  to  any  military  station  in  his 
command.  In  this  way  Kipling  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Tommy  Atkins  and  wrote  him 
up  for  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  to 
which  he  contributed  many  ot  his  earlier 
poems  and  stories. 

And  thus  began  the  career  which  made _ 

great.  But  it  was  some  time  before  the  world 
appreciated  his  greatness.  His  little  sketches 
'were  bound  up  in  volumes,  but  found  few 
readers  beyond  the  British  military  posts  in 
India.  ' 

In  1890  he  determined  to  try  his  luck  lln  tho 
New  World.  In  San'  Francisco  he  could 


Kerosene  for  the  Hair. 


Princess  a  Bookbinder. 


miliar  kerosene  of  corner  grocery  commerce. 

“I  have  it  applied  regularly  once  a  fort¬ 
night  in  the  following  manner.”  she  said:— “A 
little  is  poured  into  a  saucer  and  rubbed  with 
the  fingers  into  the  roots  of  the  hair.  The 
application  is  slow  and  thorough,  the  gentle 
I  massage  of  the  finger  tips  keeping  the  pores 
open  for  the  absorption  of  the  oil. 

"The  treatment  is  made  at  night,  and  my 
'  hair  is  afterward  tied  up  in  a  silk  handker- 
'  chief.  A  silk  handkerchief  is  recommended 
;  by  hairdressers  as  most  useful  in  retaining 
the  natural  electricity  of  the  hair.  By  noon 
the  following  day  the  odor  of  the  kerosene 
has  disappeared  and  in  another  twelve  hours 
the  oiliness  that  followed  its  use  is  gone. 

"The  effect  of  this  treatment  la  promptly 
noticeable.  I  have  used  no  kerosene  for  two 
years.  The  present  condition  of  my  hair  is 
due  to  a  six  months’  faithful  treatment." 


The  Crown  Princess  Marie  of  Roumanla 
•las  a  curious  hobby.  She  Is  making  a  col- 
ectlon  of  scent  bottles  and  hopes  to  surpass 
ihat  of  her  grandmother,  a  Dowager  Empress 
of  Russia,  who  left  a  collection  worth  325,000. 


OCORDING  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Young  Woman,  Prin¬ 
cess  Victoria  of  Wales 
Is  one  of  the  few  royal 
women  who  prides  her¬ 
self  on  the  fact  that  she 
has  learned  a  regular 
profession.  At  a  recent 
industrial  exhibition  in 
London  there  was  a  spe- 
I  dally  interesting  book- 

I  binders’  exhibit,  there  being  contributions 
from  the  best  known  binderies  in  Great 
,  Britain.  Among  them  there  were  several 
artistically  executed  hook  covers  which 
gained  universal  admiration,  and  whose 
maker  was  a  certain  Miss  Matthews,  to 
whom  Several  prizes  were  awarded. 

Some  time  afterward  the  Identity  of  Miss 
Matthews  became  known,  and  great  was  the 
surprise  when  it  was  found  she  was  Princess 
Victoria  of  Wales,  who  sent  her  work  under 
an  assumed  name  in  order  that  it  might  get 
Impartial  criticism  without  consideration  for 


There  are  more  wrecks  in  the  Baltic  Sea 
than  in  any  other  place  In  the  world.  The 
avebage  is  one  wreck  a  day  throughout  the 
year. 


Mr.  Goodthing  (engaged  to  Johnny’s  sis¬ 
ter).— Johnny,  I'm  going  to  make  you  a  pres¬ 
ent.  What  do  you  wish? 

Johnny— A  box  of  candy. 

Mr.  G.— What  else? 

Johnny— .\nother  box  of  candy. 

Mr.  G.— Oh,  wish  something  slse:  your  little  | 
stomach  couldn’t  hold  all  that  candy. 

Jo*' nny— Another  stomach.— St.  Louis  Re- 


A  BIOGRAPHER. 


neither  sell  his  manuscripts  nor  find  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  newspapers.  In  New  York  he 
applied  to  a  prominent  publishing  house, 
which  not  only  refused  hts  work,  but,  he 
thought,  snubbed  him.  “Those  who  know  the 
publishers,”  Mr.  Clemens  Interjects,  “will  be 
very  slow  tg  believe  this,  as  the  house  In 
question  Is  noted  for  Its  courtesy  In  all  its 
dealings,  and  a  highly  sensitive  author  Is  not 
perhaps  the  best  judge  In  his  own  case.” 

He  sailed  for  England.  In  London  his 
stories  were  brought  out,  but  they  attracted 
neither  readers  nor  reviewers.  Finally  Ed¬ 
mund  Yates’  paper,  the  London  World,  pub¬ 
lished  .jn  Interview  with  Rudyard  Kipling. 

This  created  no  little  talk,  and  Incited  the 
London  Times  to  publish  a  review  of  Kip¬ 
ling’s  stories.  To  And  Kipling  Indorsed  by  the 
Times  immediately  set  Englishmen  to  read¬ 
ing  the  new  author,  and  Kipling  awoke  to 
find  himself  famous.  The  rest  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  author’s  life  is  too  well  known  to 
be  commented  on  here.  It  will  suffice  to  make 
a  few  excerpts  from  characteristic  anecdotes 
that  Mr.  Clemens  has  collected  In  his 

Anecdotes  of  Kipling. 

Seldom  one  tells  a  Joke  on  one’s  self;  not 
so,  however,  with  Mr.  Kipling,  who  relates 
an  amusing  story  at  his  own  expense.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  at  Wiltshire  one  summer  he 
met  little  Dorothy  Drew,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
granddaughter,  and,  being  very  fond  of  chil¬ 
dren.  took  her  In  the  grounds  and  told  her 
stories.  After  a  time  Mrs.  Drew,  fearing 
that  Mr.  Kipling  must  be  tired  of  the  child, 
called  her  and  said:— “Now,  Dorothy.  I  hope 
you  have  not  been  wearying  Mr.  Kipling.” 
“Oh,  not  a  bit,  mother,”  replied  the  small 
celebrity,  “but  he  has  been  wearying  me.” 

Kipling  and  Evans. 

Mr.  Kipling  sent  Captain  Bobley  D.  Evans, 


of  the  war  ship  Iowa,  a  set  of  his  works,  and 
with  them  these  verses;— 

“Zogbaum  draws  with  a  pencil 
And  I  do  things  with  a  pen. 

But  you  sit  up  In  a  conning  tower. 

Bossing  eight  hundred  men. 

“Zogbaum  takes  care  of  his  business. 

And  I  take  care  of  mine. 

But  you  take  care  of  ten  thousand  tons. 
Sky-hooting  through  the  brine. 
“Zogbaum  can  handle  his  shadows, 

And  I  can  handle  my  style. 

But  you  can  handle  a  ten-inch  gun 
To  carry  seven  mile. 

“To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 

And  that’s  why  these  books  are  sent 
To  the  man  who  has  lived  more  stories 
Than  Zogbaum  or  I  could  invent.” 

At  the  time  he  wrote  “The  Last  Chanty" 
some  one  asked  him  how  he  pronounced  It. 
“Well.”  he  replied,  “the  really  elegant  and 
well  bred  people  pronounce  It  ’Chanty,’  but 
those  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
call  It  ‘Shanty.’  ” 

Mr.  Kipling  sold  a  book  to  a  London  pub¬ 
lisher  at  a  price  that  netted  the  author  one 
shilling  a  word.  The  puljllcatlon  of  this  fact 
came  under  the  notice  of  a  Fleet  street  hu¬ 
morist,  who,  “for  the  fun  of  the  thing,” 
wrote  to  the  author,  saying  that,  as  wisdom 
seems  to  be  quoted  at  retail  prices,  he  him¬ 
self  would  like  one  word,  for  which  he  en¬ 
closed  a  shilling  postal  order.  The  reply  came 
'  In  duo  course.  Mr.  Kipling  had  kept  the 
shilling  postal  order,  and  politely  returned 
the  one  slgnlflcaKi  word  “Thanks!”  written 
on  a  large  sheet  of  writing  paper. 


“Do  you  believe  In  the  value  of  fresh  air?” 
“I  do.  Indeed.  I  spent  a  week  In  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  It  cost  me  ?200.”— Brooklyn  Life. 


I  “What  Thtrik'  Ye  of  Christ?” 

I  CX.  c:,o 


The  Christ  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

By  Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.  D. 

- -  he  divinity  of  Christ  Is  I  could  have  said,  ■•Blessed  are  th 


Me:"  "He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
ather:"  "1  and  My  Father  are  one.” 
,  too,  with  the  declarations  of  other 
ament  writers;— He  Is  the  Image  ot 
express  Image  of  His  person,  God 
In  the  flesh.  In  His  face  th^  glory 
reflected,  to  know  His  love  Is  to  be 


■  the  relation  which  Ji 
:he  Eternal.  Such  dls( 
e  futile.  We  are  flnlte 


reme  manifestatl 
y  may  be  stated  1 
er  ^of  Christ  a 


•  FIVE  EASTER  SERMONETTES 

WHICH  ANSWER  THE  QUESTION 

FROM  FIVE  DIFFERENT  POINTS 


land  the  relationship  of  Jesus  great  man  wno  was  orucmea  in  t'aiesiiue. 
ives.  That  relationship  is  two-  Besides,  we  have  the  testimony  of  his  ene- 
5  type  of  humanlty-the  Ideal  mles.  The  Jews  saw  to  what  a  postllun  of 
B  to  seek  to  conform  ourselvea,  divine  authority  HU  words  and  acta  must 
supreme  manifestation  of  God  lead;  for  this  was  how  they  taunted  Him  to 
,ry_what  Dr  Van  Dyke  has  His  face:-"That  Thou,  being  a  man.  makest 
■  human  life  of  God.”  Thyself  God." 

•  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  la  the  That  was  the  Issue,  vital  and  Inevitable, 
estatlon  of  God  In  human  his-  They  gave  their  verdict.  They  said,  "He  Is  a 
ited  In  one  sentence — the  char-  man  making  Himself  Qod.  and  they  cruclfled 
lat  and  the  transformation  Him.  The  Christians  gave  their  verdict,  and 
nan  character  and  human  hli-  they  sal^  suhstanilally.  "He  Is  God  reveaimg 


OF  VIEW. 


cruclfled  others  that  we  d 
•diet  and  Christ  and  the 
revealing  faith  upon  the  F 
>  Htin  The  Bible  has  ; 


_  1  the  beginning  was  the 

the  Word  was  with  God.  and  the  Word  was  one 
God.  •  *  •  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  nims 
and  dwelt  among  us.  and  we  beheld  His  Th^ 
glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  Chri 
the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.”  mcnl 
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Car  Magnate  Passed  Awayl 
Suddenly  in  His  Chi¬ 
cago  Mansion. 

FROM  $40  A  YEAR  TO  MILLIONS. 

Hade  His  Name  and  Most  of  His 
Honey  in  Building  Sleeping 
Cars=»=His  Varied  Career. 


nCE  M.  PULLMAN  DEAD 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

steady,  and  It  now  sends  fully  l.a 
coaches  over  more  than  70,000  miles  < 
railway  In  both,  hemispheres. 

Over  8.000  men  are  In  Its  employ 

Other  enterprises  sprang  up  under  M 
Pullman's  maglo  touch.  City  honoi 
showered  In  on  him.  and  In  1880  h 
put  Into  practice  the  dream  of  his  life. 

This  was  the  founding  of  a  modi 
manufacturing  town  for  his  own  en 
ployees. 

The  scheme  was  carried  out  and  th 
town  of  Pullman,  near  Chicago,  spran 
Into  being.  Within  five  years  it  had  b< 
come  one  of  the  world's  best  know 
centres  of  Industrial  activity. 

Government.  sanitary  condltloni 
houses  and  every  appointment  of  th 
place  'were  on  an  Ideal  scale,  each  th 
result  of  careful  study  Into  employees 
needs  and  tastes. 

The  population  is  said  to  have  reache 
the  10,000  mark. 

Ilie  Great  Car  Strike. 

Despite  the  famous  car  strike  and  i 
few  minor  difficulties,  Pullman's  sys 
I  tem  deserves  rank  among  the  century' 

I  greatest  philanthropic  and  business  ven 

In  anoearance  Mr.  Pullman  was  well 
built,  scrupulously  careful  as  to  dress 
and  were  a  prominent  white  goatee. 

He  was  noted  for  a  genial  and  delight 
ful  manner,  for  phenomenal  buslnes 
prowess,  and  for  boundless  phllan 
throphy. 

Nothing  was  known  at  the  Pullr 


MRS.PULLMAN  HASTENS  HOME 


Honey  in  Building  Sleeping 
Cars=-=liis  Varied  Career. 


I  Despite  the  fsjnous  car  strike  and  a 
[few  minor  difficulties,  Pullman’s  sys¬ 
tem  deserves  rank  among  the  century's 
greateat  philanthropic  and  business  ven- 


CHICAGO. 


He  was  noted  for 
ful  manner,  tor  n 
prowess,  and  for 
throDhy. 

Nothing  was  know 
flees  In  this  city  of  1 
The  Evening  World 
tlty  the  company's 


dellght- 


all  he  touched  Into  gold. 


phllan- 


Westfleld,  N.  V., 
Id  three  years  1 
t-maklng  trade 
was  but  twenty¬ 
leaving  on  Qeo 


ipportlr 


mother  and  flve  yc 


MRS.PULLMAN  HASTENS  HOME 


and  Elghteer 
sided  for  ma 


Seeking  a  wider  Held  of  work  In  order 
to  obtain  comforts  for  those  he  loved, 
Pullman  turned  his  hand  to  Erie  Canal 
contracts  and  thus  acquired  his  flrst 
capital,  which  by  18S8  had  amounted  to 
About  4.30  o’clock  this  several  thousand  dollars. 


leaving  his  offlt 


GEORGE  M.  PULLMAN, 


were  to  serve  him  os  the  alchemist’s  I  (Co.-tlnued  on  Third  Pate.< 


.D;  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JULY  21,  1897. 


A  CRIMINAL'S  HAND. 


THE  SEALS  TO  BE  BRANDED. 
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(He  J^FTER,H®°H  EDIT^R.IJ^l'S 

- - 

[The  Mall  and  Express.!  j  a 
OPEN  CARS  AND  CLOSED.  l~j 
HE  Sanitary  Code  now  prescribes  that 
every  passenger  railroad  In  the  city 
shall  at  all  times  of  the  year  furnish  at 
least  one  closed  car  In  every  four  cars  run.  \ 
This  Is  an  admirable  provision,  as  will  be  ap-  ' 
predated  by  every  one  who  within  the  past 
fortnight  has  been  subjected  to  the  disagree¬ 
able  and  dangerous  results  of  travel  in  our 
open  cars  In  weather  demanding  winter  , 
wraps  or  umbrellas.  Not  alone  Is  discomfort  | 
the  cost  paid.  Severe  colds,  If  not  serious  Ill¬ 
ness,  have  resulted,  we  doubt  not.  In  many 
hundreds  of  cases. 


The  chief  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
roller  hearings  to  all  kinds  of  vehicles, 
says  an  exchange,  has  been  their  lack  of 
durability  when  applied  to  heavy  machinery, 
but  this  objection  appears  to  have  been 
overcome,  and  In  Europe  the  application  of 
roller  bearings  to  railway  cars  Is  attracting 
considerable  attention.  For  instance,  the 
Liverpool  overhead  railway,  after  a  great 
deal  of  experiments,  has  obtained  eminently 
satisfactory  results,  and  arrangements  are 
now  being  made  to  fit  all  the  trains  with 
them.  The  corporation  of  Liverpool  has 
had  three  tram  cars  fitted  and  running  ex¬ 
perimentally  for  over  two  years,  and  their 
consulting  engineer  certifies  that  at  least 
30  per  cent,  of  the  energy  is  saved  hy  the 
uee  of  these  bearings  as  compared  with 
those  in  ordinary  use.  The  City  and  South 
London  Electric  Railway  la  now  experi¬ 
menting  with  roller  bearings  applied  to  its 
cars.  The  engineers  of  the  Westerly  and 
the  City  Railway,  of  London,  have  specified 
roller  bearings  for  the  whole  of  the  stock 
ordered  for  this  line.  A  passenger  train  of 
six  carriages,  fitted  with  roller  bearings, 
which  has  been  running  for  two  years  be¬ 
tween  Brighton  and  Kempton,  has  shown  a 
saving  of  12!4  to  5  per  cent.  In  the  amount 
of  fuel,  which  saving  has  been  under  great 
disadvemtage,  ae  the  engine  bad  to  keep  up 
steam  for  sixteen  hours  dally,  while  only 
seven  hours  in  actual  use. — Mining  Industry 
and  Review. 
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Nothing  Is  more  delightful,  or  more  ap¬ 
petizing  than  a  meal  out  of  doors;  that  Is,  j 

the  right  sort  of  meal  spread  In  the  right 
sort  of  place,  which  does  npt  mean,  for  very 
often,  picnic  hard-boiled  eggs  and  equally 
hard-rock  seats.  But  very  few  summer 
homes  are  nowadays  found  without  the 

curely  Imprlet^ed,  and  the  papers  were  cov¬ 
ered,  only  to'  be  replaced  by  fresh  ones. 

broad  piazza  that  may  easily  be  turned  Into  g 

a  comfortable  as  well  as  an  airy  eating-spot 
for  an  occasional  light  meal — luncheon  or 

Every  passer-by  stopped  to  examine  and  ex¬ 
claim  over  the  Ingenuity  which  thought  of 

tea.  The  first  thing  to  consider,  after  the 
piazza  curtains  that  are  a  necessity  If  there 

this  really  simple  trap.  It  Is  strange  that, 
after  years  of  study  on  all  hands,  so  ef¬ 
fective  a  destructive  method  should  have 

are  not  sufficient  sheltering  vines  at  hand. 

Is  a  four-part  screen  of  light  frame  and  1 

been  left  to  the  quick  wit  of  a  girl  In  her 
early  teens. 

covering  to  hide  the  scene  from  any  chance  1 

Intrusion.  As  the  Ideal  piazza  Is  far  enough 
removed  from  the  culinary  department  to 
avoid  offensive  odors  of  cooking,  a  menu 

The  oll-stove  Is  a  great  convenience  and 
comfort  In  the  hot  months,  when  It  does 
away  with  the  long-continued  heat  of  coal. 

should  be  planned  that  Is  sufficiently  hearty 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  carrying,  for  so 

Two  small  ones  are  to  be  recommended 
rather  than  one  of  larger  size.  They  are 

far,  many  separate  dishes.  A  meat  salad — 

chicken,  lobster,  or  tongue — Is  desirable  with  j 

moved  more  easily,  and  both  burners  can  be 
used  better. 

dainty  but  substantial  sandwlchs,  hot  coffee,  i 

unless  the  weather  Is  very  warm,  when  Iced  ^ 

The  delicate  woman  who  Is  being  Initiated  1 

choice,  with  Ices  and  small  cakes  for  a 

finale.  As  no  meal  Is  perfectly  healthful  J 

Into  the  mysteries  of  a  wheel  will  find  a 
preparation  of  whiskey  and  quinine  most  ' 

without  some  one  warm  article  of  diet,  when  ' 

the  cold  drink  Is  preferred  bouillon  or  clam 

1  efllcaclous  for  use  after  riding.  Not  only 
as  a  panacea  for  aching  muscles  Is  It  satis¬ 

bisque  served  with  stick-bread  should  begin 
even  this  slight  repast.  Austrian  coffee. 

factory,  but  It  also  serves  as  an  excellent 
tonic.  If  well  rubbed  Into  the  skin,  for  the 

which  Is  made  by  adding,  just  before  serv¬ 
ing,  to  strong  drip  coffee,  already  chilled  af¬ 

strengthening  of  weak  members  suddenly 
called  upon  to  do  much  unwonted  duty.  The 

ter  being  sugared  and  creamed,  a  spoonful  J 

of  vanilla  ice-cream  to  each  cup,  is  a  de¬ 

proportions  are  sixteen  grains  of  quinine  dis¬ 
solved  In  a  pint  of  whiskey.  Clear  alcohol  Is 

lightful  beverage  for  a  hot  day.  Some  novel  i  i 

small  cakes,  which  may  be  fashioned  by  an  i 

only  In  a  less  degree  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  either  to  use  In  the  water  of  the 

ordinary  cook  when  one  is  beyond  the  easy  j 

reach  of  first-class  confectioners,  are  hick-  ' 

quinine  mixture  and  the  alcohol  will  serve 
a  triple  purpose,  that  of  a  preventive  of  cold. 

ory-nut  macaroons  made  as  follows:  One  ‘ 

1  pound  of  powdered  sugar,  one  pound  of  nuts, 
chopped,  whites  of  five  unbeaten  eggs,  a  halt 

a  pain  alleviator,  and  a  tonic. 

cup  of  flour,  and  two  small  teaspoons  of  bak- 

A  very  successful  amateur  rose  culti¬ 
vator  says  that,  as  soon  as  the  June  pro- 

hardly  thicker  than  a  knife-blade  made 
from  lady-finger  dough,  every  two  stuck  to¬ 

fusion  Is  over,  she  cuts  all  or  ner  pianrs 
back  nearly  one-half,  has  them  enriched  i 
with  rotten  manure,  and  their  roots  kept 

gether  with  a  layer  of  pineapple  or  orange 
marmalade. 

carefully  mulched  with  the  out  grass  from 
the  lawn.  All  through  July  and  August 

There  has  been  a  decided  advance  in  the  < 

wording  of  recipes  since  the  days  of  pounds 

proceeding  which  seems  truly  stoical  when 
one  knows  that  one  day  recently  seventy 

and  half-pounds,  and  the  weight  of  eggs  In 

other  Ingredients.  Yet  there  Is  still  some-  i 

thing  to  be  desired,  and  no  cook-book  has. 

ficed  In  this  way.  However,  a  long  experi¬ 
ence  has  convinced  our  amateur  that  her 
course  Is  wise  throughout,  as  every  Sep¬ 
tember  she  Is  sure  of  a  great  crop  of  rosea 
almost  equal  to  the  June  display. 

A  dining-room  that  Is  finished  In  an¬ 
tique  oak,  with  a  plalp  timbered  celling.  Is 
happily  embellished  by  the  addition  of  a 
broad  frieze  of  rich-colored  tiles  set  above 
the  high  wainscoting. 

so  far  as  known,  given  certain  general  ^ 

rules  which  the  average  cook  requires.  The 
following  are  examples  of  what  Is  called  for 
on  the  same  lines:  •  "One  cup”  means  one- 
half  pint;  flour  to  make  "the  proper  con¬ 
sistency”  Is,  hroadly  speaking,  the  same 

amount  as  the  milk  used  If  for  a  batter,  | 

and  'twice  as  much  as  the  milk  If  for  a  • 

dough.  This  Is  a  safe  although  not  a  uni¬ 
versal  rule.  "Salt  to  taste”  means,  usually,  |  | 

one  teaspoon  to  a  pint  of  liquid.  Thickened  '  | 

sauces  of  all  sorts  call  for  one  tablespoon 
each  of  butter  and  flour  to  one-half  pint 

liquid.  One  pint  of  any  usable  vegetable  1 

rubbed  to  a  pulp  and  added  to  a  pint  of 

L 

white  sauce,  made  with  half  the  amount  of 
butter,  constitutes  a  vegetable  cream  soup. 

One  pint  of  whipped  cream  is  the  same  thing 

as  one-half  pint  of  cream  whipped,  and  so  . 

on.  W.  j 
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tbp  manuBcrlpt  dUappparPd.  It  was  accldantall 
found  again  In  the  library  of  the  bUbop  of  Lon 
don,  at  Kulham,  In  3aiil,  hut  tbr  dlecnvery  wa 
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peror's  alds-de-carop  rushed  after  him,  clutched 
hold  of  his  arm,  and  led  him  away.  Intense 
amazement,  dire  mortification  and  then  tho 
flush  of  vbdent  anger  were  depicted  In  rapl.l 
aucceaalon  on  the  sunny  and  ordinarily  good-  ' 
humored  features  of  this  most  popular  scion 
of  the  bouse  of  Mohcnzolleru, 

The  prince  returned  to  hla  place  by  his  moth¬ 
er's  side,  held  au  animated  conversation  wliu 
her,  and  then,  leaving  the  dais,  vanished  from 
the  scene.  The  alight  Inflicted  upon  him  wee 
a  most  flagrant  and  public  one,  all  tho  more 
marked  when  the  character  of  the  celebration  ; 
is  taken  into  consideration,  and  It  is  doubtful  I 
under  tho  clrcumatancea  whether  Prince  | 
Henry,  who  Is  financially  very  well  off  and  en¬ 
tirely  Independent  of  bis  older  brother,  ever  ' 
will  forgive,  or  forget  It.  I 

It  created  a  most  painful  Impression  upon  all  1 
present  and  naturally  has  led  to  a  still  further  I 
estrangement  between  the  emperor  and  hla 
mother.  Empress  Frederick,  who  already  Is 
filled  with  Indignation  at  the  animosity  which 
he  has  been  so  conspicuously  displaying  toward 
her  favorite  daughter,  the  crown  princess  of 
Greece,  and  her  adopted  cc-tatry. 

Question  is  raised  constantly  as  to  the  precise 
stature  of  Emperor  William,  some  arguing  that 
he  Is  quite  tall  and  stalwart,  while  others  In¬ 
sist  that  he  is  extremely  dumpy.  It  may.  there¬ 
fore.  be  of  interest  to  say  that  bis  height,  us 
noted  like  that  of  every  other  soldier  In  the 
records  of  tho  German  army.  Is  precisely  o  c 
meter  and  seventy-two  rentlmeters  (5  feet 
TAi  Inches);  that  Is  to  say.  thirteen  centimeters 
shorter  than  Emperor  Frederick,  and  eleven 
shorter  than  old  Emperor  William. 

MARQt-iac  r>E  Fo.vtb.'TOT. 


Bradford's  famous  history,  after  having  re¬ 
mained  In  manusrript  for  more  than  300  years, 
waa  printed  from  the  original  In  1S.'>6.  and  a 
ropy  Is  to  be  found  In  the  collections  of  the 
Masaachuaetts  Historical  society.  The  preface 
of  Charles  Deane,  the  editor,  says; 

"It  Is  well-knon-n  to  nil  atudenta  of  oiir  early 

■leceiise  n  biatoiy  of  this  colony,  and  that  this, 

Morton  In  compiling  hla  memorial.  Brat  published 
Iti  1000.  anil,  snbseqnently.  by  Prince  snd  Iluteh- 
iKson.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  bin 
annaLs.  17.30.  Prince  cites  ns  one  of  bis  manuscript 
niitbnrltlea  'Gov.  Bradford's  Hlainry  of  Plymouth 
People  and  Colony,  from  UW2  to  the  end  of  IfidB, 


Lord  Hanfurly.  who  has  just  been  appoint 
governor-general  of  New  Zealand  in  success! 
to. the  singularly  unlucky  earl  of  Glasgow,  ov 
hla  title  to  the  fact  that  his  elder  brother  v 
killed  while  out  elephant  hunting  on  the  e 
coast  of  Africa.  He  Is  an  Irish  peer  of  Oral 
proclivities,  who.  fluding  that  his  estates 
the  emerald  Isle  wero  not  yielding  him  as  mt 
as  he  required,  embarked  In  fruit-farming  i 
terprlses  In  Australia,  where  ho  has  real 
great  finauelal  successes.  Together  with  a  nu 
ber  of  capitalists  he  acquired  Immense  tra 
of  land  at  Old  Mlldura,  where  the  climate 
quite  as  favorable  for  fruit  growing  as  that 
California,  and,  having  erceted  the  necesst 
planu  for  drying,  packing  and  canning,  has  n 
become  a  very  serious  competitor  with  the  fre 
canning  Industry  of  the  United  .States. 

The  family  name  of  Lord  Itanfurly  is  Kn: 
and  the  great  reformer  and  father  of  the  Scoi 
church,  John  Knox,  wfis  a  member  of  the  hoi 
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Tfie  Afofia-Lend-a-Hand  Cfu5,  nrerican  Womm  _to  Hefp  Greece. 

A  Practicaf  Method  for  Securino  Siiinmer  Wiffino  Vofunteers  Wfio  Aro  Raisino  Funds  and 
l/acations  for  UorHino  Girfs,  Lendino  Tfieir  Inffuende. 


By  Ellen  M.  Menfotin. 


At  South  Haven,  Mich.,  situated  on  the  Uke,  stands  the  Holiday  Home  of 
the  Aloha-Iend-a-hand-Club.  This  home  was  buUt  by  the  members  of 
the  Aloha-lend-a-hand  Club,  and  la  their  exclusive  property,  projected 
and  entirely  controlled  by  the  club  members.  The  membership  of  the 
club  is  composed  of  about  one  hundred  business  women  and  girls  of  Chicago, 
who  have  their  pretty  city  quarters  In  the  Masonic  Temple.  The  membership 
of  the  club  includes  saleswomen,  cashiers,  typewriters,  stenographers,  artists 
and  one  or  two  teachers.  Some  have,  perhaps,  a  weekly  salary  of  $25  a  week, 
some  only  |5.  but.  taken  altogether,  the  club  represents  a  picked  regiment  in 
the  great  army  of  self-supporting  women. 

It  Is  a  question  with  almost  every  self-supporting  woman  where  to  spend 
her  Summer  vacation,  and  in  most  of  the  large  cities  Saturday  half-holidays 
allow  many  of  them  to  leave  the  city  over  Sunday.  The  members  of  the 
Aloha  Club  determined  to  have  their  own  Summer  home.  If  possible,  and  a 
piece  of  land  was  given  to  the  club,  rent  free,  for  five  years.  Plans  were  made 
and  an  estimate  showed  that  If  each  member  took  a  share  of  J2.50  each  they 
would  have  a  fund  of  $250  on  which  to  commence  building  a  cottage  which 
would  accommodate  twenty-four  at  a  time. 

The  cottage  is  situated  on  a  point  between  the  lake  and  the  river  In  a  thick 
grove  of  oaks  and  pines  and  In  the  peach  belt  of  Michigan.  It  Is  reached  in  a 
few  hours  either  by  rail  or  boat  from  Chicago,  thus  enabling  many  of  the 
club  members  to  pass  their  Sunday  In  the  country. 

The  house  Is  a  two-story  structure,  painted  white  and  cream.  There  are 
outside  stairs  and  ten  bedrooms.  There  is  a  large  centre  hall  or  living  room, 
an  enormous  veranda,  which  Is  really 
the  feature  of  the  house.  It  Is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  forty  girls, 
emd  la  prettily  furnished  with  easy 
chairs,  oouchee  and  a  tea  table.  Over 
the  arch  of  the  front  porch  Is  the  name 
"Aloha"  in  blue  letters  on  a  silver  back¬ 
ground,  which  are  the  club  colors,  and 
from  the  flagstaff  floats  a  pennant  with 
the  same  Inscription. 

Of  course,  the  original  fund  of  $250 
has  been  greatly  added  to  by  the  club, 
and  also  by  interested  friends.  The 
actual  Investment  probably  represents 
about  $600.  A  rough  plan  of  the  cottage 
Is  gjven  as  a  suggestion  of  what  can 
be  done  with  a  really  small  outlay 
where  every  one  is  Interested  and  each 
helpa  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
house  has  been  built  with  the  greatest 
care  and  economy.  There  are  no  foun¬ 
dations,  as  said  before;  the  stairs  are 
outside,  which  economizes  both  space 
and  money,  and  the  partitions  are  of 
Georgia  pine,  as  well  as  the  floors,  and 
are  stained  so  that  the  soft,  natural 
shading  of  the  wood  gives  the  requisite 
touch  of  color.  There  Is  no  cooking  in 
the  honse.  The  visitors  obtain  their 
meals  near  by  for  $3.50  per  week,  or 
p».y  for  single  meals.  The  plan  of  the 
house  la  thus  very  eoon<HnlcsJ.  as 
plumbing  and  cooking  did  not  have  to 
enter  Into  the  cost  of  building. 

Each  room  Is  named,  each  name 
meaning  something  restful  and  peace-  Varatinft  Ho+ne  of 

ful,  and  under  the  name  of  each  room  YaCatlOn  HOHie  Of 

la  a  motto  burned  Into  the  smoothly 

pUned  soft  white  pine  partitions  by  one  of  the  artist  members  of  the  club. 
The  first  room  to  the  left  of  the  porch  Is  the  room  of  the  housemother  or  chap¬ 
eron.  and  Is  named  "Welte  Rustln,"  meaning  “rest  thee  well,”  and  the  motto 
over  the  door  Inside  Is.  “He  Giveth  His  Beloved  Sleep."  One  room  is  named 
"Good  Luck,"  one  "Dolce  Far  Nlente”  and  "Sans  Soucl”— "good  night”  and 
"sleep  sweet."  followed  by  the  motto.  “When  He  Giveth  Quietness,  Who  Then 
Can  Make  Troubler’  Another  room  to  named  "Bon  Ami,"  with  the  motto. 
"If  Thou  Wouldst  Have  BYlends,  Be  Friendly."  On  the  middle  post  In  the 
centre  hall  or  living  room  to  the  motto  of  the  club,  "Dook  Up,  and  Not  Down; 


IMMENSE  Interest  In  the  Greek  cause  to  being  taken  by  the  women  of  all 
nationa  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  united  expression  of  opinion, 
and  never  before  has  the  cause  of  a  Christian  nation  engaged  in  warfare 
been  championed  with  practical  work  by  the  women  of  the  world. 

Nearly  every  Christian  nation  to  represented  in  some  capacity  in  Greece, 
and  others  are  hurrying  to  the  assistance  of  the  beleaguered  country.  Sup¬ 
plies,  money,  medical  stores  and  volunteer  nurses  are  being  hurried  to  the 
front. 

American  women,  as  usual  In  such  a  call  for  sympathy  and  charity,  are  In 
the  front.  Dr.  Sarah  Hackett  Stevenson  Is  pleading  the  cause  In  the  West, 
Countess  di  Brazza  In  the  East,  and  Prances  Willard  everywhere,  while  Mrs. 
Donald  McLean  Is  actively  at  work  here  In  New  York.  So  are  Mrs.  Mary 
Towne  Burt  and  Mrs.  F.  Schwedler  Barnes. 

Ml.ss  Clara  Barton  has  signified  her  willingness  to  go  to  the  Tfontler  should 
the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Greece  make  the  request.  Scores  of  other  earnest 
women  are  helping  them  raise  the  American  national  fund  In  aid  of  the 
Greek  Red  Cross. 

Mrs,  Ormston  Chant  is  leading  the  English  women,  and  has  Just  taken  a 
corps  of  nurses  with  her  to  the  frontier. 

In  tills  way  women  are  helping  in  the  Greek  war — Greek  women  In  America, 
American  women  in  their  own  land  and  in  Greece:  for  many  American  women 
have  volunteered  their  Services,  independently  of  organizations,  and  sailed 
for  the  far  away  land. 

Here  In  New  York  the  Greek  Ladies’  Relief  Committee  Is  working  night  and 
day  to  relieve  the  distressed*  country.  The  new  Greece  is  what  they  hope  to 
hel;)  most.  Said  Mrs.  Theodore  Rail!,  secretary  of  the  society: 


Vacation  Home  of  the  Aloha-Lend-a-Hand  Club  for  Working  Gifts. 


“The  new  Greece;  that  Is  what  we  are  working  for.  The  war  of  Greece  Is  a 
matter  of  the  moment;  but  the  desolation  and  want  of  the  homes  of  that  land  to 
a  thing  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  the  years  to  come.  We  must  remember 
that  the  ranks  are  filled  with  the  bread-earners  of  Greece,  and  their  absence 
from  the  home  means  dependence  for  the  family. 

All  the  ladles  of  the  society,  headed  by  Mrs.  P.  Y.  Pachirl,  talk  Just  as  ear¬ 
nestly.  The  president  of  the  society  Is  Mrs.  P.  Y.  Fachlri,  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  Mrs.  Anthony  Ralll,  Mrs.  Paul  Galattl,  Mrs.  Pandea 
Rain,  Mrs.  Thomas  Zizlnl  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Cortrovas,  all  ladles  well  known 
-  ..  — cirpieg  of  New  York  City. 
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NEW  YORK,  SUNDAY,  MAY  30,  1891 


FREDERIC  REMINGTON'S  GREAT  SERIES  OF  WESTERN  ^PIGTURES  DRAWN  FOR  TOE  SUNDAY  WORLD. 


VI.— A  CHARGE  OF  CAVALRY. 


by  the  General’s  orders  turned  over  to  “Little 
Gib.”  Mounted  on  this  pony  he  acted  as  one  of 
the  General’s  orderlies. 

When  the  pony  was  confiscated  on  the  muster 
out  In  Washington,  In  June.  1865,  Gilbert,  who 
was  then  only  thirteen  years  and  six  months  old, 
went  to  President  Johnson  and  asked  permission 
to  take  his  pony  home  with  him.  “Which  would 
you  rather  have,  the  pony  or  an  officer’s  commis¬ 
sion?”  asked  the  President.  “The  pony,”  promptly 
responded  the  boy,  true  to  his  equine  friend;  and 
so  the  jpony  was  given  him  and  taken  to  bis  Ohio 
home. 

Up  to  last  December  Gilbert  Van  Zandt  was  the 
only  one  among  the  men  who  served  In  the  civil 
war  who  could  be  drafted  into  the  service,  being 
still  under  forty-five.  Major  Clem  reached  the  age 
of  exemption  in  August  of  the  same  year. 


City,  as  the  youngest  soldier  of  the  Union  Army 
during  the  late  war.  Such  it  may  be  said  his 
friends  in  Grand  Army  circles  believe  him  to  have 
been.  Young  Francisco  was  not  a  drummer  boy, 
but  carried  a  musket  from  his  enlistment  to  his 
mfisterlng  out.  He  was  born  Nov.  26,  1849.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  his  three  brothers 
enlisted  and  went  to  the  fpnt.  During  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war  Francisco  was  too  young 
to  be  accepted  as  a  soldier,  but  in  1864  he  had 
attained  a  stature  and  developed  a  physique  which 
were  the  envy  of  boys  several  years  his  senior. 
He  yearned  to  go  to  the  war.  Life  on  the  farm 
had  become  unbearable.  So  young  Francisco  ran 
away  to  Madison,  only  to  be  brought  back  by  the 
Constable.  Defeated  in  the  second  attempt,  the 
third  was  successful,  though  the  surgeon  expressed 
his  doubts  whether  the  boy  could  successfully 
withstand  the  hardships  of  a  soldier’s  life.  Where¬ 
upon  John  promptly  offered  to  satisfy  them  as  to 
his  soldierly  qualities  by  whipping  the  surgeon  or 
any  officer  present! 

On  his  enrolment  the  Captain,  thinking  to  re¬ 
lieve  him  of  many  trials  and  hardships,  offered  to 
attach  John  to  himself  as  his  servant,  an  offer 
which,  made  in  ail  kindness,  was  hotly  resented. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  young  Francisco  cast  his  first  vote  for 
Abraham  Lincoln — in  accordance  with  that  special 
act  of  Congress  by  which  the  franchise  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Francisco’s  career  after  his  discharge  is 
hardly  less  interesting  than  his  war  record. 
Straight  from  his  army  experience  he  went  to  work 
as  a  farm  hand,  but  in  1867  entered  into  the  lum¬ 
ber  business.  Later  he  established  a  grocery  store, 
which  to-day  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State. 
He  Is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  important 
stone  quarries  in  his  section,  and  bis  home  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  Maaon 
City,  Iowa, 

There  are  other  “youngest  soldiers  of  the  war.” 
“Little  Gib”  is  known  far  and  wide  in  army  circles. 
Gilbert  Van  Zandt,  the  well-known  cashier  of  the 
Sherman  House,  in  Chicago,  enlisted  Aug.  6,  1862, 
with  the  Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  was  then  aged  ten  years  and  seven  months. 
He  soon  became  the  pet  of  his  regiment,  and  was 
in  all  the  engagements  that  occurred  during  Sher¬ 
man’s  famous  March  to  the  Sea.  At  Nashville  his 
Colonel  had  a  small  sword  made  especially  for 
him,  and  the  gift  was  ’accompanied  by  another 
from  the  members  of  his  regiment  in  the  shape  of 
a  handsome  drum  and  shield. 

At  Mllledgevllle,  Ga.,  a  pony  was  captured,  and 


BOY  30LDIERB  OF 
THE  CIVIH  WAR, 


f  to  the  Third  Ohio  Regiment.  He  was  rejected 
lause  of  his  youth.  While  the  regiment  was  on 
way  to  the  front  Johnny  Clem  installed  himself 
the  train,  and  on  its  arrival  in  Cincinnati  re- 
ited  his  offer  to  the  Twenty-third  Michigan, 
s  pertinacity  was  at  last  rewarded.  He  was 
rolled  as  drummer  boy  and  later  as  a  “marker.” 


O  OY  heroes  were  not  rare  during  the  civil  war, 
and  in  many  cases  the  boy  contingent  proved 
the  flower  of  a  regiment.  Yet  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  at  what  very  tender  age  boys  were 
actually  allowed  to  join  the  army,  or  that  the 
three  youngest  soldiers  in  the  Northern  troops, 
who  were  also  among  the  bravest,  are  alive  to-day. 
Their  portraits  as  boys  and  men  are  reproduced 
hero. 

Johnny  Clem,  the  "drummer  boy  of  Chlcka- 
mauga,”  was  born  in  1851.  In  1861,  when  he  was 
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City,  as  the  youngest  soldier  of  the  Union  Army 
during  the  late  war.  Such  it  may  be  said  his 
friends  in  Grand  Army  circles  believe  him  to  have 
been.  Young  Francisco  was  not  a  drummer  boy, 
but  carried  a  musket  from  his  enlistment  to  his 
mdstering  out.  He  was  born  Nov.  25,  1S49.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  his  three  brothers 
enlisted  and  went  to  the  front.  During  the  first 
three  years  of  the  war  Francisco  was  too  young 
to  be  accepted  as  a  soldier,  but  in  1864  he  had 
attained  a  stature  and  developed  a  physique  which 
were  the  envy  of  boys  several  years  his  senior. 
He  yearned  to  go  to  the  war.  Life  on  the  farm 
had  become  unbearable.  So  young  Francisco  ran 
away  to  Madison,  only  to  be  brought  back  by  the 
Constable.  Defeated  in  the  second  attempt,  the 
third  was  successful,  though  the  surgeon  expressed 
his  doubts  whether  the  boy  could  successfully 
withstand  the  hardships  of  a  soldier’s  life.  Where¬ 
upon  John  promptly  offered  to  satisfy  them  as  to 
his  soldierly  qualities  by  whipping  the  surgeon  or 
any  officer  present! 

On  his  enrolment  the  Captain,  thinking  to  re¬ 
lieve  him  of  many  trials  and  hardships,  offered  to 
attach  John  to  himself  as  his  servant,  an  offer 
which,  made  in  all  kindness,  was  hotly  resented. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  young  Francisco  cast  his  first  vote  for 
Abraham  Lincoln — in  accordance  with  that  special 
act  of  Congress  by  which  the  franchise  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Francisco’s  career  after  his  discharge  is 
hardly  less  interesting  than  his  war  record. 
Straight  from  his  army  experience  he  went  to  work 
as  a  farm  hand,  but  in  1867  entered  into  the  lum¬ 
ber  business.  Later  he  established  a  grocery  store, 
which  to-day  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State. 
He  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  Important 
stone  quarries  in  his  section,  and  his  home  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  Mason 
City,  Iowa. 

There  are  other  "youngest  soldiers  of  the  war.” 
“Little  Gib’’  is  known  far  and  wide  in  army  circles. 
Gilbert  Van  Zandt,  the  well-known  cashier  of  the 
Sherman  House,  in  Chicago,  enlisted  Aug.  6.  1862. 
with  the  Seventy-ninth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 
He  was  then  aged  ten  years  and  seven  months. 
He  soon  became  the  pet  of  his  regiment,  and  was 
in  all  the  engagements  that  occurred  during  Sher¬ 
man’s  famous  March  to  the  Sea.  At  Nashville  his 
Colonel  had  a  small  sword  made  especially  for 
him,  and  the  gift  was  ’accompanied  by  another 
from  the  members  of  his  regiment  in  the  shape  of 
a  handsome  drum  and  shield. 

At  Milledgevllle.  Ga.,  a  pony  was  captured,  and 


by  the  General’s  orders  turned  over  to  "Little 
Gib.”  Mounted  on  this  pony  he  acted  as  one  of 
the  General’s  orderlies. 

When  the  pony  was  confiscated  on  the  muster 
out  in  Washington,  in  June,  1865,  Gilbert,  who 
was  then  only  thirteen  years  and  six  months  old, 
went  to  President  Johnson  and  asked  permission 
to  take  his  pony  home  with  him.  “Which  would 
you  rather  have,  the  pony  or  an  officer’s  commis¬ 
sion?”  asked  the  President.  “The  pony,”  promptly 
responded  the  boy,  true  to  his  equine  friend;  and 
so  the  ^ony  was  given  him  and  taken  to  his  Ohio 
home. 

Up  to  last  December  Gilbert  Van  Zandt  was  the 
only  one  among  the  men  who  served  in  the  civil 
war  who  could  be  drafted  into  the  service,  being 
still  under  forty-five.  Major  Clem  reached  the  age 
of  exemption  in  August  of  the  same  year. 


ten  years  old.  he  offered  his  ser 
boy  to  the  Third  Ohio  Regiment, 
because  of  his  youth.  While  the 
its  way  to  the  front  Johnny  Clen: 
on  the  train,  and  on  its  arrival 
peated  his  offer  to  the  Twenty-third  Michigan. 
His  pertinacity  was  at  last  rewarded.  He  was 
enrolled  as  drummer  boy  and  later  as  a  “marker.” 

A  VALIANT  DRUMMER. 

At  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  his  drum  was 
smashed  by  a  shell,  but  it  was  at  Chickamauga 
that  he  performed  the  act  of  valor  which  won  him 
his  sobriquet.  At  the  close  of  that  memorable 
day  the  Union  Army  fell  back  to  Chattanooga,  the 
brigade  to  which  Johnny  belonged  being  left  be¬ 
hind  to  guard  the  position.  They  were  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  troops  in  gray,  and  a  Colonel  on 
horseback  dashed  forward  and  ordered  the  little 
fellow  to  surrender,  accompanying  the  command 
by  an  opprobrious  epithet.  Instead  of  obeying,  the 
boy  raised  his  musket,  and  as  the  Colonel  bore 
down  upon  him  sword  in  hand,  fired,  and  the 
officer  fell  dead  from  his  horse.  A  fierce  onslaught 
of  the  Confederate  troops  followed.  Three  balls 
pierced  Johnny’s  cap  on  that  day,  Lossing,  the 
historian,  tells  us.  He  lay  as  if  dead,  and  not  until 
the  Confederates  had  ceased  their  firing  and  night 
had  fallen  did  he  venture  forth,  making  his  way 
to  the  Union  headquarters  at  Chattanooga.  For 
this  act  of  gallantry  he  was  created  a  sergeant  by 


drummer 
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Q  OY  heroes  were  not  rare  during  the  civil  war, 
and  in  many  cases  the  boy  contingent  proved 
the  fiower  of  a  regiment.  Yet  it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  at  what  very  tender  age  boys  were 
actually  allowed  to  join  the  army,  or  that  the 
three  youngest  soldiers  in  the  Northern  troops, 
who  were  also  among  the  bravest,  are  alive  to-day. 
Their  portraits  as  boys  and  men  are  reproduced 
here. 

Johnny  Clem,  the  “drummer  boy  of  Chicka¬ 
mauga,”  was  born  in  1851.  In  1861,  when  he  was 
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PAUL  BOURGET  IN  HIS  STUDY. 


has  challenged  again  and  again  the 


JERNHARDT'S  LATEST  PHOTOGRAPH,  TAKEN  IN  HER  HOME. 


MR.  GEORGE  J.  GOULD  HUNTING  AT  LAKEWOOD. 


is  frequently  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  exercise,  and  his  numerous  scars  bear  witness 
to  the  fierceness  of  the  bouts.  His  wife,  according 
to  the  custom  of  her  country,  is  alao  proficient  In 
the  use  of  the  sword,  and  during  leisure  moments 
the  two  practise  swings  and  lunges  with  surprising 
earnestness. 

The  Japs 
and  graceful  form 


BOURGET  MD  BERNHARDT. 


ROF .  TANBYOSHI KAWAKAMI  Is  considered 
the  most  famous  of  fencing  masters  now  In 
-•  this  country.  For  a  long  time  he  was  army 
•uctor  at  pne  of  the  posts  In  Japan,  and  thor- 
ily  understands  the  methods  now  In  use  In  the 
srlal  army.  In  teaching  his  pupils  Kawakami 


The  most  recent  photograph  of  M.  Paul  Bourget, 
the  famous  French  writer,  was  taken  In  his  study 
directly  to  the  Sunday  World. 
The  photograph  includes  almost  every  accessory 
of  the  Bourget  literary  workshop,  and  is  almost  as 
Interesting  on  this  account  as  for  the  excellent  like¬ 
ness  which  It  affords  of  M.  Bourget  himself. 

The  same  enterprising  photographer  who  pene- 1 
trated  to  M.  Bourget’s  study  has  also  succeeded 


lese  rely  not  so  much  upon  delicacy 
upon  quickness  and  strength. 
The  sword  is  swung  by  both  hands,  and  a  constant 
change  of  position  tends  to  confuse  the  opponent. 
The  swordsman  moves  in  a  circle,  darting  In  here 
and  again  jumping  away,  and  the  play  of  the 


I  KAWAKAMI  ILLUSTRATES  THE  PROPER  POSITION. 


MR.  GOULD  ■WKES  A  BROOK. 


a  swiftness  jhaj^  the  eye 


constant  interchange  of  taunts,  aslt)^^  methods  of  Louis  1 
It  purpose  of  the  opponenU  to  "rattle'i  though  of  French  desci 
r.  This  unintelligible  noise  impresses  |  graceful  and  effective 


VICE-PRESIDENT  HOBART’S  NEW  WASHINGTON  HOME. 


TANEYOSHI  KAWAKAMI  AND  HIS  WIFE,  MARUMI,  EXECUTING  A  DIFFICULT  JAPANESE  CUT. 


THE  WHKE  AT  TIM  O'CRllRMKS.  O 


In  proportion  as  It  paid  more  thai 
mentioned  the  amount  of  the  "insta! 
ally  several  dozen  times  during  the 
the  effect  of  forever  severing  their 
tlons  with  thr  ” - 


was  arguing  hotly  with  James  Murphy, 
accusing  a  girl  they  knew  of  being  too 
a  “spieler”  to  make  a  good  wife.  The 
1  in  the  next  room  was  wholly  forgotten. 
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is  frequently  carried  away  by  the 
the  exercise,  and  his  numerous  scat 
to  the  fierceness  of  the  bouts.  His 
to  the  custom  of  her  country,  is  als 
the  use  of  the  sword,  and  during  le 
the  two  practise  swings  and  lunges  i 
earnestness. 

The  Japanese  rely  not  so  much 
and  graceful  form  as  upon  quickness 
The  sword  is  swung  by  both  hands, 
change  of  position  tends  to  confuse 
The  swordsman  moves  in  a  circle,  c 
and  again  jumping  away,  and  th 


BOURGET  END  BERNHARDT. 


p  ROP.  TANEYOSHI  KAWAKAMI  is  considered 
tjT  the  most  famous  of  fencing  masters  now  in 
this  country.  For  a  long  time  he  was  army 
instructor  at  one  of  the  posts  in  Japan,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  methods  now  in  use  in  the 
imperial  army.  In  teaching  his  pupils  Kawakaml 


The  most  recent  photograph  of  M.  Paul  Bourget, 
!  the  famous  French  writer,  was  taken  in  his  study 
at  Paris  and  sent  directly  to  the  Sunday  World. 
The  photograph  includes  almost  every  accessory 
of  the  Bourget  literary  workshop,  and  is  almost  a.s 
interesting  on  this  account  as  for  the  excellent  like¬ 
ness  which  it  affords  of  M.  Bourget  himself. 


The  same  enterprising  photograph* 
trated  to  M.  Bourget’s  study  has  al 
in  getting  a  remarkably  artistic  pict 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  also  in  her  home, 
of  stage  practice  have  not  counted  fo 
the  case  of  Mme.  Sarah,  and  it  is  doul 
is  any  woman  on  or  off  the  stage  whc 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  taking  poses. 


I'self  has  chosen. 
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was  argiilug  hotly  with  James  Murphy, 
accusing  a  girl  they  knew  of  being  too 
a  ••spieler"  to  make  a  good  wife.  The 
1  In  the  next  room  was  wholly  forgotten. 
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Ip^of  su^  a  swiftness  that  the  eye 

■tha-snacfafor  with  the  reality  of  the  contest. 

there  Is  a  constant  interchange  ol  taunts,  as  it^ 
the  evident  purpose  of  the  opponents  to  "rattle^ 
each  other.  This  unintelligible  noise  impresses 

■ieu  drrVct  contrast  to  this,  style  of  fencing  are 
.he  methods  of  Louis  R.  Senac.  An  American,  al¬ 
though  of  French  descent,  he  represents  all  that  is 

1  graceful  and  effective  in  the  use  of  the  foil.  He 
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Is  frequenUy  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm 
the  exercise,  and  hit 


numerous  scars  bear  wltn< 
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to  the  custom  of  her  country.  Is  also  proficient 
the  use  of  the  sword,  and  during  leisure  momet 
the  two  practise  swings  and  lunges  with  surprlsl 
earnestness. 

The  Japanese  rely  not  so  much  upon  dellca 
and  graceful  form  as  upon  quickness  and  strengt 
The  sword  Is  swung  by  both  hands,  and  a  consta 
change  of  position  tends  to  confuse  the  opponei 
The  swordsman  moves  In  a  circle,  darting  In  he 


tOF.  TANEYOSHI  KAWAKAMI  Is  considered 
the  most  famous  of  fencing  masters  now  In 
this  country.  For  a  long  time  he  was  army 
ictor  at  pne  of  the  posts  In  Japan,  and  thor- 
y  understands  the  methods  now  In  use  In  the 
lal  army.  In  teaching  his  pupils  Kawakaml 


The  most  recent  photograph  of  M.  Paul  Bourget. 
the  famous  French  writer,  was  taken  In  his  study 
directly  to  the  Sunday  World. 

*  .1.  Includes  almost  every  accessory 
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ness  which  It  affords  of  M.  Bourget  himself. 

The  same  enterprising  photographer  who  pene¬ 
trated  to  M.  Bourget’s  study  has  also  succeeded 
In  getting  a  remarkably  artistic  picture  of  Mrae.  ‘ 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  also  In  her  home.  Long  years 
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swiftness  that 


Is  a  constant  Interchange  of  taunted  as  it  1 
'Ident  purpose  of  the  opponents  to  'Tattl^ 
other.  This  unintelligible  noise  impresses 
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thJXToVr®“  much  of T'^fer”  m  mak 

Hons^wlth  ^th^HoLur^wS*'  fJendly  rela-  quiet  man  In  the  next  room  w 
tions  With  the  Hogans,  who  were  paying  much  As  Ann  Ryan  came  up  the  s 

The  wake  of  wakes  was  held  on  the  night  preced-  t“ues°trh\f  "fau:^^^  S 
TeVh  WMd^Msei?;^?ei^tn  quietly  on  the  floor.  Others  v 

of  Tim'^an^h*^^  memory  laughing  consumedly  at  the  m 

thov  crowded  into  his  little  O’Connor.  The  spinster  r 

and  Into^tho  narrow  halls  unobservant  crowd  and  en 

men  ^and  rooms  below.  Tottering  old  which  her  old  friend  lay.  SI 

SS^ct  teTe  nothing  but  a  wake  could  from  his  face  and  looked  do; 

voMe  ^o'-J'ing  strangely.  There  wa 

from  AiPh  corners  of  the  hall,  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 

muSi  gfggHna  ®^“®  Hfe  and  strength  and  brutal  p, 

The  dtmiir  <•  i  „  ,  appealed  to  this  worn 

man  ^  Ughted  parlor”  was  left  to  the  dead  fashion  had  loved  the  man  for 
Two  dollars  wh^’h  heavy  satinillned  casket  admitted  it  to  him  with  the  te 

1  a  tenement  Frnm  comfort  to  the  eye  of  his  widow,  cheeks. 

‘  todil  Ma?e  ^e  th?  ^  “®  ^  'catcher  stole  through  "Shure  I  loved  ye  in  th’ 

-  social  scale  donr  wi,,eh  was  just  ajar,  and  dampened  the  wudn’t  take  ye,  Alanna,”  she 
upon  his  face.  In  the  other  rooms  ye  dhrank.  And  I’ve  loved  y 
►  i — — 1  Asts  orw^inf tobacco  smoke,  through  the  ye’ve  been  to  those  had  claim 

f  f  mhir  =  K  gnzed  dreamily  at  each  for  all  your  croolty  ye  are  no; 

LL-  -  son  of  circulate.  The  oldest  th’  world  I’m  the  only  wan 

fSe  '  snd  ^  charge  of  the  supply,  this  night.” 

M  ‘‘*®  ***«  corner  She  kissed  his  damp  forehe 

^  his  intimates  sat.  There  was  some  cloth  upon  his  face.  As  she 

M  ^  around,  but  the  scene  on  the  door  behind  her,  for  the  to 

f"  *  mu^®9n  t  kitchen  with  her  friends,  for  a  moment  in  the  sudden  sol 
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The  Subrnerged  Teqth,”  New  York  aty.— Ill 

(Copyright,  1897,  by  the  «uthor ) 

T-  IM  O’CALLAHAN  was  dead.  The  long  ends  stairs  in  one  of  his  drunken 
of  rusty  black  ribbon  fioating  from  the  knob  brief  illness  the  spf®-—  -  ■ 
of  his  door  testified  to  this  So  did  the  hau-  ^or  the  family  in  her  quiet  way 
teur  of  the  two  youngest  O’Callahans.  who  strode  had  known  ’ 

up  and  down  Hester  street,  holding  their  chins  Sether"“But  ZZr,  T  ' 
high  in  the  air  and  refusing  to  recognize  their  trfgic  end.And  she  nL'Sd 
friends.  So  did  the  sudden  activity  of  Mrs.  Hon-  widow.  She  watch  ‘ 
ora  O’Callahan,  relict  of  Tim,  who  insisted  on  per-  heavily  up  the  stair 
sonally  attending  to  all  the  sorrowful  details  of  S  ' 

the  funeral  and  who  bustled  up  and  down  the  ten-  on  the  fioor  abovr 
ement  stairs,  stopping  on  each  fioor  to  weep  freely  self  been  widowed  only  a 
and  loudly  with  her  sympathetic  friends.’  The  wounds  reopened  at  tl 

older  O’Callahan  girls  and  boys,  who  were  en-  °p®®>  PPd  the  two 

gaged  In  reducing  their  four  rooms  to  a  state  of  s^i^pathf  ®  ‘ 

surpassing  and  unusual  cleanliness,  could  follow  It  was  late  in 
her  progress  from  fioor  to  fioor  by  the  variety  of  miffert  PaJ 

mournful  wails  which  accompanied  It.  A  sud^den  Ld  sank  intn  a  r.-!  1"  r”  ‘“=‘- 
Interval  of  quiet  told  them  that  the  widow  was  her  vlsR  tht  kitchen, 

with  the  unsympathetic  Ann  Ryan,  on  the  fourth  xhl  i‘^®  ’  ’ 

floor.  Ann  Ryan,  being  an  undemonstrative  J’’®  ber  ch 

spinster,  who  did  nothing  but  care  for  thr^hU-  the^awe  i 

dren  of  her  widowed  brother,  was  understood  to  wa»vv  i  ^  “®®  disposed 

be  wholly  lacking  in  the  softer  and  finer  feelings 

of  woman.  She  had  not  expressed  sympathy  on  lia  ‘be  work  ha 

the  occasion  when  the  lamented  O’cLlahan  had 
laid  his  wife’s  chin  open  with  a  pitcher  during  a 
conjugal  discussion:  neither  had  she  ottered  con-  ortSJ^^®nl!fh““i 
eolation  when  the  big  Irishman,  gentle  enough  Wo^kg  At  the  " 

When  he  was  sober,  had  thrown  Honora  down-  0’Canahan\aby.  gVttTnT  hls^ 

_  world  through  the  hitherto 
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lateit  photograpb,  taken  eapeclally  for  the  Sundi 


rages.  During  his 


spinster  had  done  what  she  could 
became  a 
Tim  0’(jallahan  in  “the 
*  e  boy  and  girl 

grief  over  his 
tears  with  the 

- ed  one  lumber 

after  leaving  her,  and  an  odd 
)S  hs  she  listened  to  the  out- 
h  which  Honora  was  greeted 
’'“3.  Hogan,  who  had  her- 
i  month  ago.  Mrs.  Ho- 
the  sight  of  these  more 
o  women  raised  a  din 
In  the  building  wail  in 

the  day  when  Mrs.  O’Callahan 
way  up  the  last  flight  of  stairs 
c  n  1-  T,  t,A_  kitchen,  wearied  by 
and  her  debauch  of 
’“1  not  been 
swept  and 
«  ■"*  the  beds, 

on  the  furniture  proved  the 
"k  had  been  done.  Pans 
— A..U.  u6d,  had  been  washed 
ten  pieces  of  furniture  had 
igether  and  the  missing  legs 
--  supplied  by  neatly  arranged 
ilndow  stood  the  youngest 
uis  first  look  into  the 

the  next  rooms  the  beds'^had  b^n®**®**-  ^®“®®- 
of  the  one  wardrobe  was 
bits  of  cheap  lace  bung 
furthest  room  lay  that 


There 


lively  strife  for  invitations 


confidingly  the  while  upon  one  of  the 


among 

- - - ,  and  some  of 

iding  sobs  of  the  morning  had 


the  old  women  of  the  neighborhood, 
the  most  heart-rending  sobs  of  the  uiui-umg  nau 
been  uttered  out  of  the  fulness  of  this  longing  for 
a  ride  to  the  cemetery.  The  fashionable  Miss 

O  Connor,  who  made  dresses  . 

plan  for  all  the  factory  girls,  y 

on  a  crepe  veil  and  a - ‘ 

which  Honora  planned 

daughters  wo 

the  occasion,  _  _ 

spent  upon  the  funeral. 

All  this  Honora  mentioned 


ly  mended  chairs. 

“The  bill’s  a  moighty 
proudly,“but  Olm  not  th’ 
buryln’  of  a  man  like  Ti 

done  as  much  fer  me,  God  icoi  mo  suwi;  /\n  ii 
ye  bys’ll  have  to  pay  the  monthly  Instahlmlnts. 
She  lingered  on  the  word  ;vith  c'  '  ' 

“Wid  you  an’  Dinny  an’  Tim  s 
workin’  it  ’ud  be  funny  if  we  cud 
Instahlmlnts  av  tin  dollars  a  month. 

The  children  thought  they  could, 
was  the  usual  monthly  instalment  ( 
funeral — and  a  family  mounted  In  tl 


ride  to  the  cemetery. 


the  instalment 
,  —  already  at  work 
crepe-trimmed  waist  with 

- r - to  astonish  beholders.  Her 

had  bought  crepe  bands  for  their  hats.  The 
lid  wear  black  dresses  borrowed  for 
that  the  money  might  be  better 


to  her  brood. 


made,  the  door 
,  -“®ly  closed  and 

Lt  the  windows.  In  the 

I  ?  candtes  burning  af  hls**head  and 

feet.  The  door  leading  to  this  room  As  Closed 
and  when  the  O’Callahans  n^-ared  it  they  steDDed 
on  V^w^  ®‘’®!'®  D^th  haf  CO^,^ 

fn  morning.  The  dying  man  had  received 

all  the  last  offices  of  his  Church  and  had  passed 

Ing  his  life.  Th©  suddenness  and  noveltv  of  fhp 

SHl”'’'’®^f®i although  thf  Ays  hA 

^ready  realized  the  greater  freedom  which  It 
meant  to  them  and  the  girls  had  given  some 
thought  to  the  social  aspects  of  the  funeral 
•Th®  ^wake  was  to  be  the  finest  In  the  history 
T®“J?  Ward.  There  should  be  no  disrespect 
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im  an  actual  photograph  taken  hr  the  Snndar  WorWe  photographei 


TWO  YOUNG  O’CALLAHANS. 

:tual  photograph  taken  hr  the  S< 


irmoiis 


is  frequently  carried  away  by  th 
the  exercise,  and  his  numerous  sc 
to  the  fierceness  of  the  bouts.  Hii 
to  the  custom  of  her  country,  is  a 
the  use  of  the  sword,  and  during 
the  two  practise  swings  and  lunges 
earnestness. 

The  Japanese  rely  not  so  mud 
and  grraceful  form  as  upon  qulckne 
The  sword  is  swung  by  both  hands 
change  of  position  tends  to  confiu 
The  swordsman  moves  in  a  circle. 


e-fooi,  where  a  lunge 
sc  time  dropping  on  o 
UAHRY  BEECIIEU. 


BOURGET  AND  BERNHARDT. 


The  most  recent  photogr 
the  famous  French  writer. 
It  Paris  and  sent  directly 
riie  photograph  includes 
)f  the  Dourget  literary  woi 
nteresting  on  this  account 


■aph  of  M.  Paul  Bourget. 
was  taken  in  his  study 
'  to  the  Sunday  World, 
almost  every  accessory 
I'kshop,  and  is  almost  a.s 
7;  "m"  excellent  like- 

i  Uleh  it  affords  of  .AI.  Bourget  himself 


KAVVAKAMI  ILLUSTRATES  THE  PROPER  POSITION. 


MR.  GOULD  -WKES  A  BROOK. 


swiftness  that;  the  eye 


there  is 


constant  interchange  of  taunts. 


the  evident 
each  other. 


purpose  of  the  opponents  to 
This  unintelligible  noise  it 
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It  paid  more  than  this.  They  han  so 
3unt  of  the  “instahlmint”  casu-  who  w 
times  during  the  evening  with  much  ( 
er  severing  their  friendly  rela-  quiet  n 
jgans,  who  were  paying  much  As  A: 

,  ,  .  heated  rooms  the  clock 

es  was  held  on  the  night  preced-  the  guests  had  fallen 
nd  the  Irish  population  of  the  quietly  on  the  floor.  Ot 
bled  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  laughing  consumediv  at 
.  They  crowded  into  his  little  O’Connr  -  '• 

wed  into  the_ dark,  narrow  halls  unobser . . 

’  ’  Tottering  old  which  her  old  friend  Tay. 
a  wake  could  from  his  f —  — ’  -  . 

,  - -  - - w„.ne  with  their  working  si 

Jught  the  dark  corners  of  the  hall,  the  utter  h 

*'  ■'^g  came  sounds  of  life  and  strength 

fore.  It  ar - - 

as  left  to  the  dead  fashion  had 
.  satin-lined  casket  admitted  it 
the  eye  of  his  widow,  cheeks. 

■  stole  through  "Shure  I 
,  and  d-ampened  the  wudn’t  take 

In  the  other  rooms  ye  dhrank.  ^ _  _ 

smoke,  through  the  ye’ve  been  to  those  had  ciai 

nily  at  each  for  all  your  croolty  ye  are  1 
The  oldest  th’  w'orld  I’m  tho  only  wa 
the  supply,  this  night.” 

-1  the  corner  She  kissed  his  damp  forehead  and  replaced  tb< 
it.  There  was  some  cloth  upon  his  face.  As  she  went  out  she  closer 
ind,  hut  the  scene  on  the  door  behind  her,  for  the  tobacco  smoke  was  al¬ 
as  enough.  ready  filling  the  room  In  which  he  lay.  She  stopped 

he  kitchen  with  her  friends,  for  a  moment  in  the  sudden  softness  that  had  over¬ 
drinks  she  had  taken  during  come  her  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  widow  bul 
!e  old  women  near  her  kept  ihey  were  unnecessary.  The  stertorous  breathine 
roon,  which  she  occasion.allv  of  Mrs.  O’Callahan,  whose  head  rested  on  the 
awn  forth  by  the  arrival  of  kitchen  table,  showed  that  she  was  for  the  time 
lit  her  corner  to  offer  condol-  indifferent  even  to  tho  thought  of  the  handsome 
e  deceased.  “He  was  a  good  casket  In  which  her  husband  slept. 


was  arguing  hotly  with  James  Murphy, 
accusing  a  girl  tiiey  knew  of  being  too 
■  make  a  good  wife.  The 

orn  was  wholly  forgotten, 
the  stairs  and  entered  the 
struck  twelve.  Several  of 
isleep  and  were  reposing 
lers  very  wide  awake  were 
.  I  he  merry  jests  of  old  man 
spinster  passed  through  the 
1  and  entered  the  room  in 

-  . .  7,,.  She  removed  the  cloth 

face  and  looked  down  upon  it,  her  own 
drangely.  There  was  something  awful  in 
helplessness  of  the  big  figure,  so  full  of 
'’'""r’h  nnd  brutal  power  only  a  week  be- 
r  pealed  to  this  woman,  w’ho.  In  her  stolid 
d  loved  the  man  for  years,  and  who  now 
t  to  him  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her 
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Ti.u  1  aliLiAHAN  was  dead.  The  long  ends  stairs  in  one  0 
of  rusty  black  ribbon  floating  from  the  knob  Erlef  illness  th( 
of  his  door  testified  to  this  So  did  the  hail-  family 

teur  of  the  two  youngest  O’Callahans,  who  strode 

holding  their  chins  logether!'"' 

3  recognize  their  tragic  end, 
fity  of  Mrs.  Hon-  widow.  Sh 
who  insisted  on  per- 
sorrowful  details  ot  burst  "f^rh 
.ho  bustled  up  and  down  the  ten-  on  the  floo 
eraent  stairs,  stopping  on  each  floor  to  ' 

and  loudly  with  her  sympathetic  fr 
older  O’Callahan  girls  and  boys,  whi 
gaged  in  reducing  their  four  rooms  tc 
."iirpassing  and  unusual  cleanliness,  c 
her  progress  from  floor  to  floor  by  th« 
mournful  wails  which  accompanied  it. 
interval  of  quiet  told  them  that  the 
with  the  unsympathetic  Ann  Ryan,  on 
floor.  Ann  Ryan,  being  an  undei 
spinster,  who  did  nothing  but  care  fc 
dren  of  her  widowed  brother,  was  un 
he  wholly  lacking  in  the  softer  and  fli 
of  woman.  She  had  not  expressed  sy 
the  occasion  when  the  lamented  O’Ca 
laid  his  wife’s  chin  open  with  a  pitchi 
conjugal  discussion;  neither  had  she  0 
solation  when  the  big  Irishman,  gen 
when  he  was  sober,  had  thrown  Hor 


invitations  among 


'lining  confidingly  the  while 


she  ended 
skimp  the 
in.  He’d  a 


high  in  the  air  and  refusing  t. 
friends.  So  did  the  sudden  acti' 
ora  O’Callahan,  relict  of  Tim. 
sonally  attending  to  all  the 
I  he  funeral  and 


and  into  the  Hogans’  rooms  below, 
men  and  women  whom  nothing  but 
attract  were  there;  young  gir’- 
young  men  and  sous’-*- 
from  which  later  In  the  even! 
much  giggling. 

The  dimly  lighted  "parlor”  v 
man,  who  lay  In  the  heavy 
which  was  such  a  comfort  tr  "• 

From  time  to  time  a  quiet  watcher 
the  door,  which  was  just  ajar, 
cloth  that  lay  upon  his  face, 
the  air  was  heavy  with  tobacco 
mists  of  which  the  guests  gazed  di 
other  as  the  beer  began  ' 
son  of  the  dead  man  was 
and  he  drew  it  freely  froi 
where  he  and  his  intlmat 
quiet  chaffing  as  it  passed 


ro  dollars 
tenement 


brood, 


th’  qwld  days  when 
murmured,  "becaiu 
.*e  Iver  since,  bad  a 
a  upon  ye.  It's  pal 
w,  me  boy,  for  in  a 
that  mourns  for  y 


the  social 


te  in  the  day  when  Mrs.  O’Caliahan 
slow  way  up  the  last  flight  of  stairs 
ito  a  chair  m  her  kitchen,  wearied  by 
'  the  undertaker  and  her  debauch  of 
labors  of  her  children  had  not  been 

L,  and 

gs  neatly  disposed  of  under  the  beds. 

on  the  furniture  proved  the 
which  the  work  had  been  done.  Pans 
long  undisturbed,  had  been  washed 
■^n;n  furniture  had 

na  led  together  and  the  missing  legs 
had  been  supplied  by  neatly  arranged 
the  window  stood  the  youngest 
into  the 


00m  lay  that  which  had  been  Tim 

tho  "if  '^as  closed, 

^^’’^hans  n..ared  it  they  stepped 
spoke  in  whispers.  Death  had  come 
morning.  The  dying  man  had  received 
t  offices  of  his  Church  and  had  passed 
a  dipity  which  had  been  lacking  dur- 
e.  The  suddenness  and  novelty  of  the 
essed  the  family,  although  the  boys  had 
(allzed  the  greater  freedom  which  it 
them  and  the  girls  had  given  some 
the  social  aspects  of  the  funeral 
ke"  was  to  be  the  finest  In  the  history 
h  Ward.  There  should  be  no  disrespect 
he  memory  of  the  head  of  the  O’Calla- 
y  though  ho  had  been  The  undertaker 
y  at  work  with  the  carefully  subdued 
IS  which,  to  his  associates,  implied  a 
It  was  whispered  in  the  tenement 
asket  and  robe  were  to  cost  |.50,  and 
were  to  be  six  carriages  at  each. 
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A  DHROP  OF  COMFORT”  AT  O’CALLAHAN’S  WAKE 


TWO  YOUNG  O’CALLAHANS. 


pressed  himself.  There  is  not  a  book 
out  of  Its  place,  even  in  the  library.  .  - 

I  edIson’S  literary  preferences.  j 

Mr.  Edison’s  scientific  library,  which  is  the  larg-  gokea _ _ 

est  In  the  cc  untry,  is  in  his  laboratory,  about  five  the  work,  you  know.” 
minutes’  wslk  from  the  bouse.  The  home  library,  HOW  INVENTIONS  ARE  MAD 

however.  Is  well  stocked  with  literature,  books  on  “What  have  you  on  hand  at  present?” 

chemistry  being  in  the  majority.  As  Mr.  Edison  “Forty  different  things  at  least.  I  tal 

leaves  homo  immediately  after  a  7  o’clock  break-  a^erU^n^oim 

fast  and  does  not  return  till  late  at  night  the  home  i  apparently  run  against  a  stone  wall  aro' 
library  is  patronized  only  on  Sundays,  which  he  i  cannot  get  and  which  offers  no  looph 
calls  “my  leafing  day.”  can  see.  The  same  thing  happens  with 

“Of  what  does  your  loafing  formula  consist?”  my  experlccnts;  the  problem  haunts  me 
“I  smoko  cigars,  read  books  on  chemistry  and  day  and  I  have  to  go  back  to  It.  Here  is 
sometimes  go  In  for  a  regular  blood-and-thunder  wall  again  confronting  me.  After  bun 


and  sometimes  longer.  I  have  been  trying  to  strike 
for  years,  tut  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  around 
I  couldn’t  keep  away  from  my  laboratory  if 
.  It  isn’t  all  drudgery  there.  We  have  our 


WIZARD  EDISON'S 
DOIvIESTIC  LIFE. 


ow  the  mvemor  Spends  the 
One  Daij  m  Seven  Wnioh 
He  Spares  from  Work. 


ERY  one  knows  Edison  of  the  laboratory,  the 
wizard  who  does  without  food  and  sleep,  who 
can  work  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch  and 
But  Edison  in  his  domestic  role 


“Gaboriau  I  am  sorry  he  is  dead.  I  have  read  The  little  boy  in  the  picture  is  Mr.  Edison’s  sou 
all  his  books  over  and  over  again  and  would  like  to  Charles,  ki  own  to  his  father,  however,  by  the 
read  some  more.”  name  of  “Toughy.”  “Toughy”  s  a  beautiful  llt- 

It  is  easy  to  understand  Mr.  Edison’s  preference  tie  boy  (4  about  six  and  greatly  resembles  his 
for  Gaboriau.  who  starts  out  with  a  mystery  and  father. 

patiently  threshes  it  out  till  all  Is  made  clear  In  the  The’other  picture  shows  the  magnificent  desk  set 
last  chapter.  Mr.  Edison  has  all  his  life  been  presented  to  Mr.  Edison  by  Herr  Krupp,  of  Ger- 
threshlng  out  mysteries,  and  he  cannot  get  away  many.  The  Ink-bottles,  penholders,  candlesticks 
from  the  Idea  even  when  he  reads  for  recreation.  everything,  in  fact,  on  the  writing-table,  are  made 
Besides  Gaboriau  he  is  very  fond  of  Edgar  Allan  of  the  steel  from  which  the  big  guns  are  construct- 
Poe  and  Jules  Verne.  He  does  not  care  for  poetry,  ed.  The  articles  themselves  are  made  In  the  shape 
finding  all  the  poetry  he  wants  In  Faraday.  Tyn-  of  miniature  death-dealing  instruments.  Two  mag- 
dall  and  Huxley.  nlflcent  bronze  vases  on  the  mantel  are  the  gift  of 

His  regular  allowance  of  cigars  ranges  from  ten  the  Czar  of  Russia. 


perform  miracles, 
is  an  unknown  character  to  the  public,  which 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  bis  domestic  life 
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J,  M.  BARRIE  AND  a  W.  CABLE. 

(nvm  s  pbotocraph  taktn  tt  NorUwmptoa  bjr  A.  J. 
nrtng  Mr.  recent  rWt  to  tbo  Amtriou  author.) 


SOME  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


nR.  GEORGE  W.  CABLE  and  Mr.  James  Mat¬ 
thew  Barrie  needed  only  to  be  on  the  same, 
—continent  in  order  to  gravitate  towards  one 
another  with  the  greatest  directness  and  sponta- 
nlety. 

One  of  the  many  things  that  the  two  novelists 
did,  besides  roaming  over  Northampton  meadows 
and  delighting  Smith  College  girls,  was  to  have 
their  pictures  taken.  The  photograph  happened 
to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  the  first  and  only  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  creators  of  “Sentimental  Tommy” 
and  “Old  Creole  Days”  Is  given  on  this  page. 

Miss  Virginia  Earle  Is  now  singing  and  acting 
the  sole  of  Dora  Wemyss  in  “The  Circus  Girl,”  an  l 
is  one  of  the  brightest  features  of  a  singularly 
graceful,  lively  and  amusing  entertainment.  The 
manner  in  which  she  renders  the  song  deling 
with  the  monotonies  and  insipidities  of  conysnl. 
life  Is  a  vocal  aebievenrent  of  moving  comic  force. 

The  latest  photegraph  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
will  Interest  her  many  friends  In  this  country.  By 
courtesy  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  here  published  tor  the  first  time  in 
America. 


oislly  for  the  Sunday  World’s  photographer  at  his 
charming  home  at  Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J.  Mean¬ 
while  he  chatted,  smoked  Innumerable  cigars  and 
carefully  put  the  burnt  matches  hack  Into  the  box 
with  the  unlighted  ones.  An  inquiring  glance 
brought  out  the  delightfully  ingenuous  remark: 

"She  won’t  let  me  drop  'em  ’round.” 

Every  room  in  the  beautiful  Edison  home  bears 
evidence  of  the  same  order  and  precision  with 
have  Im- 


firmly 
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TYSKIEWICZ’S  MODEL  IN  “BERENICE,  ”  IN  A  COSTUME  OF  JEWELS. 


to  twenty  a  day,  and  these  are  the  strongest  tt 
can  be  procured. 

“Doesn’t  excessive  smoking  hurt  your  nerves?’ 

“No,  I  never  have  had  a  sign  of  nervouenees. 

I  found  it  hurt  me  I  would  give  up  tobacco  at 
gether.” 

An  inquiry  as  to  Mr.  Edison’s  work  hours  brou; 
forth  a  siirrrlsinK  cnnfcsBlon. 


TYSKIEWICZ'S  REMARKABLE  PICTURE. 

IN  bis  picture  "Berenice,”  Count  Tysklewlcs  is 
said  to  have  wrought  an  astonishingly  faithful 
portrait  of  the  model  who  posed  for  him.  In  that 
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and  sometimes  longer.  I  have  been  u-ylug 

for  years,  tut  I  have  never  been  ^ - 

to  it.  I  couldn’t  keep  away  froi 
I  tried.  It  isn’t  ail  drudgery  th 
jokes  and  little  bits  of  fun  sand 
the  work,  you  know.” 

HOW  INVENTIONS  ARE  MADE. 

“What  have  you  on  hand  at  present?” 

“Forty  different  things  at  least.  I  take  an  idea 
up  and  work  away  at  it,  and  the  prospect  is  mag¬ 
nificent.  But  at  a  certain  point  in  ray  experiment 
I  apparentiy  run  against  a  stone  wall  around  which 
I  cannot  get  and  which  offers  no  loophole  that  I 
can  see.  'I'he  same  thing  happens  with  me  in  all 
my  oxperinfnts;  the  problem  haunts  me  night  and 
day  and  I  have  to  go  back  to  it.  Here  is  the  stone 
wall  again  confronting  me.  After  bumping  my 
head  into  it  till  I  have  a  headache  I  drop  the  whole 
thing  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  the  solution  usu¬ 
ally  comes.” 

The  little  boy  ir 
Charles,  ki  own  t 
name  of  "Toughy. 
tie  boy  of  about 
father. 

The  other  picture  shows  the  magnificent  desk  set 
presented  to  Mr.  Edison  by  Herr  Krupp,  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Ink-bottles,  penholders,  candlesticks, 
everything,  in  fact,  on  the  writing-table,  are  made 
of  the  steel  from  which  the  big  guns  are  construct- 


the  spiral  serpents  that  encircle  i 
classed  as  Roman,  and  the  brea 
Hungarian  In  origin. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  m 
ibis  remarkable  ccstume  is  seen 
the  history  of  Barenice,  who  wi 
Agrlppa  I.,  King  of  .Judea,  borr 
.She  was  first  mariied  to  her  unc 
his  death  she  mai  ricd  Polemo,  Kl 
soon  deserting  him  returned  to  ht 
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ixed  character  of 


s  a  daughter  of 
about  28  A.  1). 
0,  Herod.  After 
ig  of  Cilicia,  but 
'  homo. 


pVERY  one  knows  Edison  of  the  laboratory,  the 
I  wizard  who  does  without  food  and  sleep,  who 
can  work  forty-eight  hours  at  a  stretch  and 
perform  miracles.  But  Edison  in  his  domestic  role 
is  an  unknown  character  to  the  public,  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  his  domestic  life  is 


his  favorite  author  and 


"Gaboriau  I  am  sorry  he  is  dead.  I  have  read 
all  his  boasts  over  and  over  again  and  would  like  to 
read  some  more.” 

It  is  easy  to  understand  Mr.  Edison’s  preference 
for  Gaboriau,  who  starts  out  with  a  mystery  and 
patiently  threshes  it  out  till  all  is- made  clear  in  the 
last  chapter.  Mr.  Edison  has  all  his  life  been 
threshing  out  mysteries,  and  he  cannot  get  away 
from  the  idea  even  when  he  reads  for  recreation. 

Besides  Gaboriau  he  is  very  fond  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  and  Jules  Verne.  He  does  not  care  for  poetry, 
finding  all  the  poetry  he  wants  in  Faraday,  Tyn- 


he  picture  is  Mr.  Edison’s  son 
his  father,  however,  by  th'> 
“Toughy”  s  a  beautiful  llt- 
X  and  greatly  resembles  his 
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limited  to  one  day  In  the  week,  or  fifty-two  In 


SOME  RECENT  PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Last  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Edison  posed  espf 
dally  for  the  Sunday  World’s  photographe 
charming  home  at  Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J. 
while  he  chatted,  smoked  innumerable  cig 
carefully  put  the  burnt  matches  back  into  the  box 
with  the  unlighted  ones.  An  inquiring  glance 
brought  out  the  delightfully  ingenuous  remark: 


JWt  R.  GEORGE  W.  CABLE  and  Mr.  James  Mat- 
tl.ew  Barrie  needed  only  to  be  on  the  same, 
^^'  oiiLinent  in  order  to  gravitate  towards  one 
.mother  with  the  greatest  directness  and  sponta- 
niety. 

One  of  the  many  things  that  the  two  novelists 
did,  besides  roaming  over  Northampton  meadows 
and  delighting  Smith  College  girls,  was  to  have 
I  heir  pictures  taken.  The  photograph  happened 
to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  the  first  and  only  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  creators  of  “Sentimental  Tommy” 
and  “Old  Creole  Days”  is  given  on  this  page. 

Miss  Virginia  Earle  is  now  singing  and  acting 
the  role  of  Dora  Wemyss  in  “The  Circus  Girl,”  an  l 
is  one  of  the  brightest  features  of  a  singularly 
[graceful,  lively  and  amusing  entertainment.  The 
manner  in  which  she  renders  the  song  dcUing 
with  the  monotonies  and  insipidities  of  convnai 
life  Is  a  vocal  achievement  of  moving  comic  force. 

The  latest  photograph  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
will  interest  her  many  friends  in  this  country.  By 
courtesy  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  the  photo¬ 
graph  is  here  published  for  the  first  time  in 
America. 
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Bcaulilici  Gray  Hair  and  rt 
stores  it  to  its  original  color 
and  vitality  prevents  hald- 
ness,  cures  itching  and  dan- 
drufi  A  line  hair  dressing 


>  twenty  a  day,  and  these  a 
in  be  procured. 

“Doesn't  excessive  smoking 
“No,  I  never  have  had  a  sig 
found  it  hurt  me  I  would  f 


the  strongest  that 
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your  nerves?” 
nervoiisnesB.  If 
up  tobacco  alto- 


N  his  picture  "Berenice,”  Count  Tysklewlcz  ia 
said  to  have  wrought  an  astonishingly  faithful 
portrait  of  the  model  who  posed  for  him.  In  tnai 
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inquiry  as  to  Mr.  Edison’s  work  hours  brought 
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limited  to  one  day  In  the  week,  or  flfty-two  In  the 
year. 

lAst  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Bdieon  poaed  eape- 
olally  for  the  Sunday  World’s  photographer  at  his 
charming  home  at  Llewellyn  Park.  N.  J.  Mean¬ 
while  he  chatted,  amoked  Innumerable  cigars  and 
carefully  put  the  burnt  matches  back  Into  the  box 
An  Inquiring  glance 


1^  R.  GEORGE  W.  CABLE  and  Mr.  James  Mat- 
tliew  Barrie  needed  only  to  be  on  the  same, 
^continent  in  order  to  gravitate  towards  one 
another  with  the  greatest  directness  and  sponta- 
nlety. 

One  of  the  many  things  that  the  two  novelists 
did.  besldt 


_ _ „ _ Northampton  meadows 

and  delighting  Smith  College  girls,  was  to  have 
their  pictures  taken.  The  photograph  happened 
to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  the  first  and  only  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  creators  of  “Sentimental  Tommy" 
and  “Old  Creole  Days”  is  given  on  this  page. 

Miss  Virginia  Earle  Is  now  singing  and  acting 
the  sole  of  Dora  Wemyss  in  “The  Circus  Girl."  an  1 
is  one  of  the  brightest  features  of  a  singularly 
graceful,  lively  and  amusing  entertainment.  The 
manner  In  which  she  renders  the  song  de'^lng 
with  the  monotonies  and  InsipidUlea  of  coninanA 
life  la  a  vocal  achievement  of  moving  comic  force. 

The  latest  photograph  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
will  Interest  her  many  friends  In  this  country.  By 
courtesy  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  the  photo- 


wlth  the  unlighted  ones, 
brought  out  the  delightfully  Ingenuous  remark: 

“She  won’t  let  me  drop  ’em  ’round.” 

Every  room  In  the  beautiful  Edison  home  bears 
evidence  of  the  same  order  and  precision  with 
which  Mr.  Edison  seems  so  firmly  to  have  Im- 
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TYSKIEWICZ’S  MODEL  IN  “BERENICE.”  IN  A  COSTUME  OF  JEWELS. 


Beautifies  Gray  Hair  and  re 
stores  it  to  its  original  color 
and  vitality  prevents  bald, 
ness  I  cures  itching  and  dan. 
drufi  A  fine  hair  dressing 


to  twenty  a  day,  and  these  are  the  strongest  that 
can  be  procured. 

“Doesn’t  excessive  smoking  hurt  your  nerves?” 

“No,  I  never  have  had  a  sign  of  nervousness.  If 
I  found  it  hurt  me  I  would  give  up  tobacco  alto¬ 
gether.” 

An  Inquiry  as  to  Mr.  Edison’s  work  hours  brought 
forth  a  surprising  confession. 

[  “My  ofiHce  hours  are  from  7.30  A.  M.  to  12  P.  M. 


TYSKIEWICZ’S  REMfiRKflBLE  PICTURE. 


IN  his  picture  “Berenice,”  Count  Tysklewlcz  is 
said  to  have  wrought  an  astonishingly  faithful 
portrait  of  the  model  who  posed  for  him.  In  that 
case  the  model  could  be  paid  no  more  telling  com¬ 
pliment,  for  the  woman  represented  in  this  pecul¬ 
iar  guise  is  very  beautiful. 

Berenice’s  costume,  which  consists  wholly  of 
jewels  and  precious  metals,  Is  characteristic  of 
three  different  races.  The  helmet  is  of  the  form 


LADY  HENRY  SOMERSET. 

from  bor  latost  photograph,  just 


THOMAS  EDISON  IN  HIS  HOME. 


worn  by  Egyptian  royalty.  The  necklace,  with  the 
scarabaeous  ornament  and  the  waist  cincture,  are 
[also  unmistakably  Egyptian.  On  the  other  hand. 
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limited  to  one  day  In  the  week,  or  tlfty-two  in  the 
year. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  Mr.  Edison  posed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Sunday  World’s  photographer  at  hU 
charming  home  at  Llewellyn  Park.  N.  J.  Mean¬ 
while  he  chatted,  smoked  innumerable  cigars  an'l 
carefully  put  the  burnt  matches  back  Into  the  bos 
with  the  unlighted  ones.  An  inquiring  glance 
brought  out  the  delightfully  Ingenuous  remark: 

"She  won’t  let  me  drop  ’em  ’round.” 

Every  room  In  the  beautiful  Edison  home 
evidence  of  the  same  order  and  precision 
which  Mr.  Edison  seems  so  firmly  to  have  li 


rm  it.  OEORGE  W.  CABLE  and  Mr.  James  Mat- 
I'l  t.'.pw  Barrio  needed  only  to  be  on  the  same. 

^continent  in  order  to  gravitate  towards  one 
another  with  tho  greatest  directness  and  sponta- 
niety. 

One  of  tho  many  things  that  the  two  novelists 
did,  besiiles  roaming  over  Northampton  meadows 
:ind  delighting  Smith  College  girls,  was  to  have 
tlielr  pictures  taken.  The  photograph  happened 
to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  tho  first  and  only  pho¬ 
tograph  of  the  creators  of  ’’Sentimental  Tommy” 
and  ’  Old  Creole  Days”  is  given  on  this  page. 

Miss  Virginia  Earle  is  now  singing  and  actin-^ 
the  sole  of  Dora  Wemyss  In  ’’The  Circus  Girl,”  and 
is  one  of  the  brightest  features  of  a  singularly 
graceful,  lively  and  amusing  entertainment.  Tho 
manner  In  which  she  renders  the  song  de'^lng 
with  the  monotonies  and  InslpidUieB  of  convaat 
life  is  a  vocal  achievement  of  moving  comic  force. 

The  latest  photograph  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
I  will  Interest  her  many  friends  In  this  country.  By 
courtesy  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  the  photo- 
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TYSKIEWICZ'S  REMARKABLE  PICTURE, 


to  twenty  a  day,  and  these  are  the  strongest  that  I 
can  be  procured. 

’’Doesn’t  excessive  smoking  hurt  your  nerves?” 

“No,  I  never  have  had  a  sign  of  nervousness.  If 
I  found  it  hurt  me  I  would  give  up  tobacco  alto¬ 
gether.” 

An  inquiry  as  to  Mr.  Edison’s  work  hours  brought 
forth  a  surprising  confession. 

“My  oflice  hours  are  from  7.30  A.  M.  to  12  P.  M. 


1.M  his  picture  “Berenice,”  Count  Tysklewlcz  is 
said  to  have  wrought  an  astonishingly  faithful 
portrait  of  the  model  who  posed  for  him.  In  that 
case  the  model  could  be  paid  no  more  telling  com¬ 
pliment,  for  the  woman  represented  in  this  pecul¬ 
iar  guise  is  very  beautiful. 

Berenice’s  costume,  which  consists  wholly  of 
jewels  and  precious  metals,  is  characteristic  of 
three  different  races.  The  helmet  is  of  the  form 
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THOMAS  EDISON  IN  HIS  HOME. 


worn  by  Egyptian  royalty.  The  necklace,  with  the 
scarabaeous  ornament  and  the  waist  cincture,  are 
also  unmistakably  Egyptian.  On  the  other  hand. 
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THE  TWELVE  GREATEST  ATHLETIC  CHAMPIONS  OF  COLLEGE  AND  AMATEUR  RANKS, 


article  in  other  section.) 


(From  photographs  taken  expressly  for  the  Sunday  World. 
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